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Short Account of Mr. Ray; from 
Dr. Pulteney's Hiſtorical and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Progreſs 
of Botany in England, vol. i. 


OHN Wray, or, as he always 

ſpelt his name after the year 
1669, Ray, was born at Black Not- 
ley, near Braintree, in Eſſex, Nov, 
29, 1528. His father, though in 
ſo humble a ſituation as that of a 
blackſmith, ſent his ſon to the gram- 
mar-ſchool at Braintree; and in 
1644, entered him at Catherine 


Hall, in Cambridge; from whence 


he removed, in leſs than two years, 
to Trinity College, where the po- 
liter ſciences were more cultivated. 
Dr. Barrow was his fellow pupil, 
and intimate friend, and, on ac- 
count of their early proficiencies, 
both were the favourites of their 
leamed tutor, Dr. Duport. He 
Vas choſen minor-fellow of Trinity, 
n 1649; in 1651, was made Greek 
ledurer of the college; in 1653, 
mathematical lecturer; and in 1655, 
hunanity reader. Theſe appoint- 
ments were ſufficient teſtimonies of 

talents and abilities at this ear- 
ly period, He afterwards paſſed 
tirouph the offices of the college, 
and became tutor to many gentle- 
men of honourable birth and attain- 
ants, who gave him due praiſe 


andacknowled gments for his watch- 


Vol. XXXIII. 


ful care of them. He alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, while in college, as 


a ſenſible and rational preacher, and 


a ſound divine. As his favourite 
ſtudy was the works of God, he 
laid, at this time, in his college 


lectures, the foundation of his 


«Wiſdom of God in the Creation, 
and of his Three Phyſico- theolo- 


gical Diſcourſes; which were at- 


terwards ſo well received by the 
public. | | | 

At the period when Mr. Ray 
turned his attention to the ſtudy of 
nature, the knowledge of plants 
was not highly ſuperior to the ſtate 
in which Turner had found it, in 
the ſame place, more than a century 
before. In this ſtudy Ray could 
find no maſter. I am not able to 


ſay, that a ſingle publication, of a 


ſcientific nature, on the ſubje& of 


s. had ever appeared at Cam- 


ridge; for Maplet's « Greer. Fo- 
reſt will ſcarcely be thought wor- 
thy of that appellation, Oxford 
had, indeed, not only experienced 
the. henefit of private encourage- 


ment, but of public munificence, in 


the eſtabliſhment of a garden. But 
at the fiſter univerſity Mr. Ray 
ſtood alone, himſelf indeed an hoſt! 
Self-taught 'as he was, and full of 


ardour, he ſo forcibly diſplayed the 


utility of botanical k Hedge, and 


its intimate connection with the 
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arts, and conveniencies of life, in- 
dependent even. of thoſe charms, 
which the views of nature ever af- 


ford to contemplative minds, that 


he ſoon made it an object of atten- 
tion; and numbered among his aſ- 
ſociates in theſe ſtudies, Mr. Nid, a 
ſenior fellow of his own college, 
Mr. Francis Willughby, and Mr. 
Peter Courthope. The firſt of theſe 
gentlemen became his inſeparable 
companion; but he had the misfor- 
tune to deplore his death, a little 
cime before the publication of his 
firſt work, which came out under 
the title of Catalogus Plantarum 
circa Cantabrigiam naſcentium. 
Cantab. 1660.” pp. 182. cum Indi- 
cibus, Sc, pp. 103. 129. 

Theſe occupations, however, did 
not divert Mr. Ray from his object 
of entering into the miniſtry. He 
was, in Dec. 1660, ordained both 
deacon and prieſt, by Dr. Sander- 
ſon, biſhop of Lincoln, and conti- 


J 


The Inſcription on Mr. Ray's Monument. 
Eruditiſſimi Viri JoHANNIS Rai, M. A. 
Quicquid mortale fuit 
Hoc in anguſto Tumulo reconditum eſt, 
At. 1cripta 
Non unica continet Regio: 
Et Fama undiquaque celeberrima 
Vetat Mori. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis Cantab. fuit olim Socius, 
Nec non Soctetatis Regiæ apud Londigenſes Sodalis, 
Egregium utriuſque Ornamemum:. . 
In omni Scientiarum Genere, 
Tam divinarum quam lumanatum 
92 Verſatiſſimus: | 
Et ficut alter Solomon (cui forſan unico ſecundus) 
| + A. Cedro ad Hyſſopum, 
Ab Animalium maximis ad minima uſque Iuſecta 
E xquiſitam nactus eſt Notitian:, | 
Nec de ſtantis folum qua patet Terræ Facie, 
Accuratiſſimè 0 
Scd et intima ipſius Viſcera ſagaciſſimè rimatus, 
Quicquid ngtatu dignum in Univerſi Natura 
. Deſcriplit. 
Apud exteras Gentes agens, 


according to his own deſire, in the 


nued fellow of Trinity College till 
the Bartholomew act; which, as he 
did not ſubſcribe, neceſſarily ſuper- 
ſeded him. 
Sept. 18, 1662. 

He died at Black Notley, and 


was buried, as Dr. Derham ſays, 


church of that pariſh. The writers 


of the “ General Dictionary,” in 


the mean time, inform us, that, 
« although the rector of the pariſh 
« offered him a place of interment 
*in the chancel of the church, yet 
« he modeſtly refuſed it, choofing 
« rather to be buried in the church- 
« yard with his anceſtors, where a 
« monument was erected to him,” 
as Dr. Derham relates, at the charge 
of fome of his friends, with a Latin 
inſcription; which may be ſeen in 


the General Dictionary, and in 


Mr. Scott's “ Remains;“ and of 
which I inſert a copy below *. 


As Mr. Ray did not inherit any | 


paternal 


ifleruit ; 


This event took place 


Que] | 


paternal ef 
fuſed prefe 
could neve! 
the legacy 
to have be 
what he en 
whatever t! 
on his wite 
ters, three 

« He left a 
« of his o 
4 to Trin 
« bridge, t 
„library t! 


This mon 


yard, was re. 
aided, on th 


nernal eſtate, and had often re- 
faſed preferment, his circumſtances 
could never have been affluent; and 
the legacy of Mr. Willughby is ſaid 
to have been the greateſt part of 
what he enjoyed. His own eſtate, 


whatever that might be, he ſettled 


on his wife. He had four daugh- 
ters, three of whom ſurvived him. 
« He left a ſmall legacy to the poor 
« of his own pariſh, and five pounds 
« to Trinity College, m Cam- 
« bridge, to purchaſe books for the 


„ library there. All his collections 
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* 
of natural cnrioſities he beſtowed 
on his friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Samuel Dale, author of the Phar- 
macologia, to whom they were 
delivered about a week: before his 

death.“ 

Mr. Ray's poſthumous papers 


were entruſted by his widow to the 
care of Dr. Derham; who, after 
puiliſhing the «< Hiſtoria Inſecto- 
rum,“ ſelected a number of his let- 
ters, and printed them, in 1718, 
under the title of “ Philoſophical 
Letters between the learned Mr. 


Quz aliorum Oculos fugerant, diligenter exploravit, 
Multaque ſcitu digniſſima primus in Lucem protulit. 
Quod ſupereſt, ea Morum Simplicitate præditus, 
| Ut fuerit ab{que Invidia doctus: | 
Sublimis Ingenii, 


Et (quod 


raro accidit) demiſſi ſimul Animi et modeſti, 


Non Sanguine et Genere inſignis, 


Sed (quod majus) 
| Propria Virtute illuſtris. 
De Opibus Tituliſque obtinendis 


Parum ſollicitus, | 
Hæc potius mereri voluit, quam adipiſct : 
Dum ſub privato Lare ſua Sorte contentus, 
Fortuni lautiori dignus conſenuit. 
In Rebus aliis fibi Modum facile impoſuit, 
In Studiis nullum- 
Quid plura? 
Hiice omnibus 
Pietatem minime fucatam adjunxity 
Eccleſiæ Anghcane 
(Id quod ſupremo Habitu confirmavit) 
Totus et ex Animo addictus, 
Sic bene latuit, bene vixit Vir beatus, 
Quem præſens tas colit, Poſtera mirabitur. 


This monument beginning to want repair by ſtanding expoſed in the church. 
yard, was removed and ſet up in the chancel of the church; and to the epitaply is 
added, en the table of the eaſt tide, what follows: | 


Hoc Cenotaphtum 
Olim in Cœmeterio ſub Dio poſitum, 
Inclementis Cceli Injuriis obliteratum, 
Et tantum non collapſum, 
Refecit et ſub Tectum tranſpoſuit 
J. LE6sE, M. D. 
xvi kal. Aprilis, A. D. 1737. 


On the weſt ſide, 


J. Rar, 


Nat. 29. Nov. 1628. 
| Ob. 17. Jan. 170 * 


Nay 
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Ray and ſeveral of his Correſpon- „ plants there are in the world» | 
dents, natives and foreigners.” 8% in which he diſcuſſes the difficulty, 
pp · 367. | or impoſſibility, of gaining ſatisfac- 
This collection contains 218 let- tion on this point, ariſing from the 
ters; of which, ſixty-eight were want of ſufficient bounds between 
written by Mr. Ray himſelf. Among ſpecies and variety. He commu- 
his correſpondents, the moſt frequent nicated to the Royal Society ſome 
were Dr. Liſter, Sir Philip Skip- remarks on this head, which were 
pon, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, Sir printed by Dr. Birch, in the third 
Hans Sloane, Mr. L!wyd, Mr. Jeſ- volume of the « Hiſtory of the 
ſop, Mr. Johnſon, and Mr. Olden- Royal Society.” 
\ burgh; The firſt of Mr. Ray's let. Dr. Derham meditated writing 
ters bears date in 1667, the laſt in the life of Mr. Ray; but he appears 
1705. ö not to have fully executed his plan, 
The correſpondence of learned His papers, however, were publiſhed 
and ſcientific men, ſeldom fails to be by Mr. Scott, in 1760, under the | 
a welcome preſent to thoſe of ſimilar title of “ Select Remains of the 
literature and purſuits ; for, beſides * learned John Ray.” 80. pp. 336. 
the perſonal intereſt we take in their To theſe are annexed three of the 
concerns, they commonly delineate, Itineraries, which conſtitute the 
in the moſt faithful colours, the cha- greater part of the book. They 
racters of the writers, frequently aſ- are evidently ſhort notes only, never | 
certain diſcoveries, and enable their intended for the public eye. Some | 
ſucceſſors to trace the progreſs of of Mr. Ray's devotional pieces ac- 
knowledge in a more intereſting company this collection; and three 
manner than by hiſtorical detail. letters to Dr. Derham; with a La- 
As the general ſubject of theſe let- tin letter of advice and inſtructions 
ters is natural hiſtory, fo botany to his pupils, the Mr. Willughbys. F 
bears a prevailing portion. Beſides There is ſaid to be ſtill extant a 
numberleſs critical obſervations that manuſcript of Mr. Ray's, under the 
occur on particular ſpecies, we meet title of < Catalogus Plantarum do- 
with a long catalogue of the rare meſticarum quæ aluntur Catabri- 
plants of the north of England, by giz in hortis academicorum et op- 
Mr. Lawſon; Dr. Plukenet's Ob- pidanorum.” In this, he chief) 
ſervations on the firſt edition of the makes uſe of the ſynonyma of the 
« Synopſis;”” thoſe of Dr. Preſton two Bauhines, and of Gerard and 
on various Britiſh plants; a, paper Parkinſon. | 
of Thomas Williſel's, ſpecifying the Mr. Ray had the ſingular happi- 
different kinds of trees, on which, neſs of devoting fifty years of his 
in his travels, he had ſeen the miſ- life to the cultivation of the ſciences | 
ſeltoe grow ing; and a liſt of ſuch he loved. Incited by the moſt ar- 
exotics as were thought rare at that dent genius, which overcame innu- 
time in the Chelſea Garden, and at merable difficulties and. diſcourage- 
Fulham. 1 ments, his labours were, in the end, 
There is, moreover, among theſe crowned with a ſucceſs, before al- 
letters, an intereſting paper, written moſt unequalled. He totally - 
by Mr. Ray himſelf, in anſwer to formed the ſtudies of botany d 


the queſtion, « What number of zoology; he raiſed them by 10 
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dignity of a ſcience, and placed 
them in an advantageous point of 
view; and, by his own inveſtiga- 
tions, added more real improve- 
ment to them in England, than any 
of his predeceſſors. 

He invented and defined many 
terms, expreſſive of ideas before un- 
known to the naturaliſts of Eng- 


land; and introduced many others, 


from writers of the beſt note. As 
he wrote Latin in great purity, and 
with great facility, he gave his ſub- 
jects all the embelliſhments that 
karning could beſtow; and his ex- 
tenſive erudition, and knowledge 


of philoſophy at large, enabled him 


to add many collateral ornaments, 
and uſeful obſervations, with an ap- 
titude and judgment that has been 
much applauded. 

The extent of his improvements 
in ſcience procured him the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, and have 
jully tranſmitted his name to poſ- 
terity, among thoſe who have done 
honour to their age and country. 
Even learned foreigners have been 
eloquent in his praiſe. French 
writers have tiled him the Eng- 
ſk Tournefort;?” an eulogy that 
lufficiently evinced the high opi- 
nion they had of his merit. And 
the late eminent Haller not only 
attributes to Ray the merit of im- 
E and elevating botanical 

owledge, but from his life dates 
a new æra in the records of the 
ſcience. | 

But Mr. Ray's enquiries were 
not limited to natural knowledge. 
His foreign travels and his itinera- 
nes prove, that antiquities, polity, 
government, and legiſlation, attract- 
ed a ſhare of his regard; as his 
Plilological books are evidences 
0 lis attention to language, and of 


his deſire to improve and illuſtrate 


his native tongue. 

To all theſe endowments he join- 
ed an unremitting induſtry and per- 
ſeverance in the proſecution of his 
ſtudies; and, what marks a forti- 
tude of mind as uncommon as it 1s 
enviable, his aſſiduity ſeemed to 
ſtrengthen with his age, and to bid 
a defiance to the encroachments of 
infirmity, and the proſpect of diſſo- 
lation. I call to witneſs the mag- 
nitude of the attempt, and ſucceſsful 


iſſue of his exertions, in writing the 
ſupplemental volume to his Hiſ- 
tory of Plants,“ and in beginning 


the « Hiſtoria Inſetorum”” at ſo 
late a period of his life. | 

His fingular modeſty, affability, 
and communicative diſpoſition, ſe- 


cured to him the eſteem of all who 


knew him; and his eminent talents 
as a naturaliſt and a philoſopher pro- 
cured him many patrons and friends, 
and preſerved him from that obſcu- 
rity, which would otherwiſe proba- 
bly have been his lot: for, notwith- 
ſtanding his learning and probity, 
as his principles did not accord with 
thoſe of the times, they were adverſe 
to his fortune, and he gained no 
emoluments in the church, He 
had relinquiſhed his fellowſhip t 
the commencement of the Bartholo- 
mew act, not, as ſome imagined, 
from his having taken the Solemn 
League and Covenant (for that he 


never did, and often declared, that 


he ever thought it an unlawful 


oath), but becauſe he could not de- 


clare, agreeably to the terms of the 
act, that the oath was not binding 
on thoſe who had taken it. Hence 
too, his conſtant refuſal of prefer. 
ment afterwards, occaſioned him to 
be ranked, by many, among the 
non · conformiſts, although he lived 
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and died in the communion of the 
churchof England. He had ſeen, with 
deep regret, the diforders of the com- 
monwealth and the uſurpation, and 
afterwards, not leſs, the threatening 
aſpect of the reign of James II. 
His ſtrong attachment to the 
rinciples of civil and religious li- 
3 is maniſeſted by his animated 


ſtile, in the preface to his“ Synop- 
ſis;“” where he expreſſes, in glowing 


terms, his joy and gratitude, for 
having lived to fee thcſe bleſſings 
eſtabliſhed by the Revolution. 

The character of Mr. Ray cannot 
be contemplated by thoſe who have 
a true reliſu for the ſtudies of nature, 
without a high ſentiment of reſpect 
and gratitude; nor by thoſe who 
conſider the exemplarineis of his life 
as a man, and his qualifications as a 
divine, without veneration. 

There are two engraved portraits 
of Mr. Ray prefixed to his works, 
both from a painting by Faithorne; 
one by W. E der, before his“ Syl- 
c loge,“ in 1693, which feems to 
have been copied for the“ Metho- 
dus emendata,“ in 1703; and the 
other by Vertue, in 1713, prefixed 
to the Phyſico-theological Diſ- 
« courſes,” In both theſe, he is re- 
preſented, as Mr. Ames deſcribes it, 
in © an oval frame, with hair, whiſ- 
« ers, band, and canonical habit.“ 
"Theſe engravings r preſent Mr. Ray 
in the latter ſtage of his life. 


9 4 * 


Character of the late Sir William 
Watſon; from ile ſame work, 


Vol. ii. 


IR W liam Watſon had a natu- 
ral activity both of mind and 


Sims, 


body, that never allowed him to he 
indolent in the ſlighteſt degree, 
He was a moſt exact economiſt of 
his time, and throughout life a very 
early riſer, being up uſually in ſum- 
mer at fix o'clock, and frequently 
ſooner; thus ſecuring to himſelf 
daily. two or three uninterrupted 
hours for ſtudy. In his younger days, 
theſe early hours were frequently 
given up to the purpoſes of ſim— 
pling; but, in riper years, they 
were devoted to ftudy. He read 
much and carefully ; and his ardent 

nd unremitting deſire to be ac- 
quainted with the progreſs of all 
thole ſciences which were his ob- 
jects, joined to a yigorous and reten- 
tive memory, enabled him to trea- 
ſure up a vaſt ſtock of | knowledge, 
What he thus acquired, he freely 
diſpenſed. His mode of conveying 
information was clear, forcible, and 
energetic, and juſtißed the engo- 
mium beſtowed upon him by a learn- 
ed foreigner, in a letter to a corre- 
ſpondent *. | 


His attention, however, was by | 


no means confined to the ſubjects of 
his own profeſſion, or thoſe of pht- 
loſophy at large. He was a careful 
obſerver of men, and of the manners 
of the age; and the extraordinary 
endowment of his memory had fur- 
niſned him with a great variety 0i 
intereſting and entertaining anec- 


dotes, concerning the characters and 


circumſtances of his time g. 

On all ſubjects, his liberal and 
communicative diſpoſition, and his 
courteous behaviour, encourage 
enquiry ; and thoſe who ſougit for 
information from him, feldom de- 


parted without it, In his epiſtolary 
corre- 


* Watſomus Botanic us et Fhyſicut clarus eſi et perfpicax homo, ztidenque humany- 
M. Meckel, of Berlin, in Epiſtolis ad Halierum dats. 


+ It is to Sir William Watſon that we owe the preſervation cf an gs 
Which tezds to illuſtrate the character, and exalt the linccrity and integrity 0 
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eorreſpondence he was copious and 
reciſe; and ſuch as enjoyed the pri- 
vilege and pleaſure of it, experienced 
in his punctuality another quali- 
feation which greatly enhanced its 
value. | 
Some of the firſt of Sir William 
Watſon's papers in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, evince his carly pro- 
fciency in the ſcience of Botany, 
and eſpecially his acquaintance with 
the Engliſh ſpecies: nor was he leſs 
ſkilled in exotics in his riper years. 
That he was very ſoon conſidered 
on the continent as highly reſpec- 
table in this light, is manifeſt from 
his having been one of the few in 
England, whom Mr. Clifford grati- 
fed with a copy of the Hortus Clif- 
fortianus; a work, at its firſt publi- 
cation, only attainable by thoſe 
whoſe ſtudies and acquirements in 
the ſubject of it, entitled them to 
receive it from the munificence of 
Mr. Clifford himſelf. In fact, all 
learned foreigners, of the ſame bias 
in their ſtudies, brought letters of 
recommendation to him; and, on 
their return, failed not, both in 
their corrreſpondence and in their 
writings, to bear honourable teſti- 
mony to his learning and abilities. 
dir William Watſon had learned 
to know plants by the ſyſtem and 
nomenclature of Ray, when trivial 
names were unknown; and he was 
ſo ſingularly happy in a tenacious 
memory, as to be able to repeat, 
with wonderful promptitude, the 
long names which had been in uſe 
from the times of Bauhine, Gerard, 
and Parkinſon ; a taſk from which 
botaniſts are relieved, by the intro- 


duction of the Linnæan trivial epi- 
thets. He lived to ſee the ſyſtem 
of his much-honoured countryman 
give way to that of the Swede, which 
began to take place in England 
about this period; and with which 
alſo he made himfelf acquainted, 
His knowledge of plants, and the 
hiſtory of them in the various au- 
thors, was ſo eminently extenſive, 
that his opinion was frequently ap- 
pealed to as decifive on the ſubject ; 
and by ſome of his intimate friends he 
was uſually called « The living Lexi- 
« con of Botany.” Had it been the 
lot of Sir William Watſon to have 
been devoted to Botany as an offi- 
cial employment; or had the more 
important avocations of his profeſ- 
ſion allowed a further indulgence to 
his favourite bias, ſuch an union of 
natural endowments and acquired 
knowledge as he poſſeſſed, muſt have 
placed him very high among tke 
naturaliſts of this age. . 

It remains for me to do juſtice to 
the worth of Sir William Watſon as 
a phyſician, and as a member of 
ſociety. But as theſe parts of his 
character have been already deli- 
neated with great truth and diſcri- 
mination by my much - reſpected 
friend Dr. Garthſhore, I ſhall con- 
clude this account by fome extra&s 
from the Mcmorial read by him to 
a ſociety of phyſicians, of which Sir 
William had been the preſident. 

« As a phyſician, his humanity, 
ce aſſiduity, and caution, were emi- 
« nently conſpicuous; and his ex- 
te act obſervance of the duties of 
« ſocial politeneſs maſt ever be re- 
« membered with pleaſure by all 


excellent Mr. Addifon. It is inferted in the Addenda to his Life, in the third 
volume of the Biographia Britannica. Dr. Kippis alſo acknowledges hinwelf the 
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— indehted to him for the materials of the life of che late Henry Baker, 
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<' thoſe who enjoyed the happineſs 
« of his acquaintance. The ſmile 
e of benignity was always diſplayed 
« on his countenance; he invaria- 
« bly continued' the general, the 
« ready, and the obliging friend of 
« mankind; he was reſpectful to 
ce the elder and ſuperior, encourag- 
ing to the younger, and pleaſant 
r and eaſy to all with whom he had 
„ any intercourſe. The ſame af- 
« fability and good-humour which 


« adorned his character in public 


life, were preſerved alſo in the 
« boſom of his family, and endeared 
« him to thoſe who were more 1m- 
« mediately around him. He was 
« ſcarcely ever out of temper, was 
« always benignant and kind to his 
« friends and relations — and, it 
« would be injurious to his memo- 
te ry not to mention an anecdote 
« which equally diſplays his huma- 
« nity, and the wa mth with which 
« he intereſted himſelf in the cafes 


« of his patients—Not many years 


« before his death, he was waked 
« ſuddenly one morning very early 
« by his ſervant, who came to in- 
« form him that his houſe had been 
« broken open, and that his plate 
« (which was of conſiderable value 
% was ſtolen.—“ Is that all?” ſaid 
« he, coolly “ I was afraid you had 
« brought me ſome alarming meſ- 
« ſage from Mr. —, concern- 
« ing. whoſe dangerous ſituation I 
66 have been very uneaſy all ni ght.“ 


1 


Sketch of the Life and Character of 
Dr. Hartley; from the European 
Magazine for Auguft 17911. 
OCT.OR David Hartley was 

born on the zoth of Auguſt, 
1705. He was the fon of a very 
worthy and reſpectable clergyman, 
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Fellow of that Society. He was ori: 


cauſe. ' When religion has had its 


vicar of Armley, in the county of 
Vork. He received the firſt rudi. 
ments of inſtruction at a private 
ſchool, and his academical education 


' pect à unity « 
ious and 0 
is neceſſary | 


* 


purpoſes.“ 


at Cambridge. He was admitted at Though h 
Jeſus? College at the age of fifteen neral, yet ur 
years, and was afterwards elected a nent facultic 
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ginally intended for the church, and 
proceeded for ſome time in his 
thoughts and ſtudies towards. that 
object: but upon a cloſer conſider. 
tion of the conditions attached to the 
clerical profeſſion, he was reſtrained 
by ſome ſcruples, which made him 
reluctant to ſubſcribe the Thirty. 
nine Articles. In conſequence of 
theſe ſcruples he became diſqualified 
for the purſuit of his firſt plan, of de- 
voting himſelf to the perſonal func- 
tions and ſervice of the church. 
However, he ſtill continued to the 
end of his life a well - affected mem- } 
ber of the church of England, ap- | 
proving of its practical doctrines, 
and conforming to its public wor- 
ſhip. As the church of England 
maintains all the uſeful and practical 
doctrines of Chriſtian morality, he, 
did not think it neceſſary to ſeparate 


himſelf from 1ts communion on ac- In conſeq 

count of ſome conteſted articles of tion he appl 

ſpeculative and abſtruſe opinion, tothe medic 

He was a Catholic Chriſtian, in the ſoon became 

moſt extenſive and liberal ſenſe of degree emir 

that term. On the ſubject of reli- and charit 
mind was 


re controverſy he has left the 
ollowing teſtimony of his ſentiments, 
in* the laſt ſection of Propoſition 
LXXXVIII. On Religious Know- 
ledge ; viz. The great differences 
of opinion and contentions which 
happen on religious matters, are 
plainly owing to the violence of 
men's paſſions more than to any other 
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pelt a unity of opinion both in reli- 
ous and other matters, as far as 
* neceſſary for uſeful and practical 
purpoſes.“ a | 
Though his talents were very ge- 
neral, yet undoubtedly his pre-emi- 
rent faculties were formed for the 
moral and religious ſciences. Theſe 
talents diſplayed themſelves in the 
earlieſt parts of life, with ſo much 
diftintion, as could not fail to hold 
out to his ambition a future career of 
honeſt fame, in the ſervice of the na- 
tonal church, if he could have com- 
plied with the conditions, conſiſtent- 
ly with the ſatisfaction of his own 
mind. But he had at all times a 
moſt ſcrupulous and diſintereſted 
mind, which diſpoſed him in every 
part of his life, and under all circum- 
ances, to adhere firmly to thoſe 
principles which appeared to him to 


of moral duty. It proceeded, there- 
fore, from the moſt ſerious ſcruples, 
irreſiſtibly impreſſed upon his mind, 
that he relinquiſhed the profeſſion of 
his firſt choice, which may properly 
be called the prerogative pro feſſion 
of moral and religious philoſophy. 

In conſequence of this determina- 
tion he applied his talents and ſtudies 
to the medical profeſſion, in which he 
ſon became equally and in the firſt 
degree eminent for ſkill, integrity, 
and charitable compaſſion. His 
mind was formed to benevolence 
and univerſal philanthropy. He ex- 
ereiſed the healing arc with anxious 
and equal fidelity to the poor and to 
the rich. He viſited, with affec- 
tonate ſympathy, the humbleſt re- 
ceſſes of poverty and ſickneſs, as 
well Fthe {tately beds of pampered 
ditemper and premature decrepi- 
de. His manners were gentle; his 


/ 


form the ſtrict and conſcientious line 


countenance affable ; his eloquence 8 
moral and pathetic, not harſh or im- 
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portunate; yet he was not unmindful 
that bodily ſickneſs ſoſtens the mind 
to moral ſenſibilities, which afforded 
frequent opportunities to him of ex- 
erciſing mental charities to afflicted 
minds, whilſt he employed the pow- 


ers of medical ſcience to the reſtora- . 
tion of bodily health. He thus united, 
all the talents of his own mind for 


natural and moral ſcience, conform- 
ably to thoſe doctrines which he in- 
culcates, to that univerſal ſyſtem of 
final morality, by which each effort 
of ſenſation or ſcience in the various 
gradations of life muſt be eſteemed 


defective, until it ſhall have attained 


to its correſponding. moral conſum- 
mation. | ? 1 
It aroſe from the union above- 


mentioned, of talents in the moral 
ſcience with natural philoſophy, and 
ae from the profeſſional 


nowledge of the human frame, that 
Dr. Hartley was enabled to bring 
into one view the various arguments 
for his extenſive ſyſtem, from the firſt 
rudiments of ſenſation thrdugh the 
maze of complex affections and paſ- 


5 


ſions in the path of life, to the final, 


moral end of man. 

He was induſtrious and indefati- 
gable in the purſuit of all collateral 
branches of knowledge, and lived in 
perſonal intimacy with the learned 


men of his age. Dr. Law, Dr. But- 
ler, Dr. Warburton, afterwards Bi- 


ſhops of Carliſle, Durham, and Glou- 


ceſter, and Dr. Jortin, were his in- 


timate friends and fellow-labourers. 


in moral and religious philoſophy, 
in metaphyſics, in divinity, and ec- 


cleſiaſtical hiſtory. He was much 


attached to the highly reſpected cha- 
racter of Dr. Hoadley, biſhop of 


Wincheſter, for the liberality of his 
opinions both in church and ſtate, 


and for the freedom of his religious 


ſentiments. Dr. Hales, and Dr. 
Smith, 
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Smith, maſter of Trinity College in becauſe he deemed errors of human 
Cambridge, with other members of frailty leſs injurious to the moral 
the Royal Society, were his compa- . cauſe, than ſyſtematical perverfions 
nions in the ſciences of optics, ſta- of its principle. | 

ticks, and other branches of natural It was 1n the ſociety and friendly 
philoſophy. Mr. Hawkins Browne, mtercourſe of the learned men above. 


that early | 
ſelf has diſp 
the mechanic 
ſyſtem of MAT 
tis duty, and 


Ph. EN f Dr. Hartle 
the author of an elegant Latin poem, mentioned, and many others, that jn the begin 
De Animi Immortalitate, and Dr. Dr. Hartley arranged his work and when he was 


| Young, the moral poet, ſtood high brought it to a concluſion, His ge- 
in his eſteem. Dr. Byrom, the in- nius was penetrating and active; his 
ventor of aſcientific ſhort-hand writ- induſtry indefatigable; his philoſo. 
ing, was much reſpected by him {or phical obſervations and attentions 


ty-three yea 
completed al 
three years 


c 0 . & that it 
uſeful and accurate judgment in the unremitting. From his earlieſt Youth l or 1 
branch of philology. Mr. Hooke, he was devoted to the ſciefices; par. * philoſop 

the Roman hiltorian, and diſciple of ticularly to logic and mathematics. it would be 


the Newtonian chronology, was He ſtudied mathematics, together 
amongſt his literary intimates. with natural and experimental phi. 

The celebrated poet Mr. Pope loſophy, under the celebrated Pro. 
was likewiſe admired by him, not feſſor Saunderion. He was an en- 


food ; neith 
wile than as 
x: the ſame 


; ion 
only as a man of genius, but alſo as thuſiaſtic admirer and diſciple of Sir py 
a moral poet. Yet, as Dr, Hartley Iſaac Newton in every, branch of li- {ſtem of fu 
was a zealous Chriſtian without terature and philoſophy, natural and period ſeen 
guile, and (if the phraſe may be ad- experimental, mathematical, hiſtori, ine. 
mitted) a partizan for the Chriſtian caland religious, which that immortal He lived 
religion, he felt ſome jealouſy of the man diffuſed throughout the world, the publica 
rivalſhip of human philotophy, and He received his firſt principles of !:bour of d 
regarded the Eſſay on Man, by Mr, logic ana metaphyſics from the works and of the 
Pope, as tending to inſinuate that of that good and great philoſopher ingly rea 
the divinerevelation of the Chriſtian Locke. He took the firit rudiments mind for m 
religion was ſuperfluous, in a caſe of his own work from Sir Iſaac be ſuppoſe 
where human philoſophy was ade- Newton and Mr. Locke; the doc- ſcope of le 
quate, He ſuſpected the ſecret in- trine of vibrations, as inſtrumental But after t 
fluence of Lord Bolingbroke as to ſenſation and motion, from the cation of it 
guiding the poetical pen of his un- former, and the principle of afſocia- ſet repoſe 
{uſpeciing friend, to deck out in bor- tion originally from the latter, far- vigilant at 
rowed plumes the plagiariſms of mo- ther explained in a diſſertation by receive ar 

dern ethics from Chriſtian doctrines; the Rev. Mr. Gay; as he himſelf quent tho! 
not without farther diſtruſt of the in- has informed us. His work was be- occurred f 
ſidious effect of poetic licence, in gun when he was about twenty-five or from th 
ſoftening ſome rugged points of un- years of age; which is a very early which he! 
accommodating moral truths, It period for deep and comprehenſive ranged ar 
vas againſt this principle that his reſearches. And yet it remains upon dant parts 
jealouſy was directed. His heart, his own authority, as declared by or moditi 
trom conſcious ſympathy of human himſelf to his private friends and curred to 


infirmity, was totally devoid of reli- connexions, that the ſeeds of this bk ie 

gious pride. His only anxiety was work were lying in latent germina- without 
to preſerve the rule of life inviolate, tion for ſome years antecedent even withour a 
| | 10 
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p that early bud, which in the work 
"elf has diſplayed, in full maturity, 
the mechanical, rational, and moral 
tem of man, reſpecting his frame, 
his duty, and his expectations. 

Dr. Hartley's work was publiſhed 
in the beginning of the year 1749, 
when he was a little more than for- 
y-three years of age. It had been 
completed and finiſhed about two or 


three years before. He did not ex- 


pet that it would meet with any 
general or immediate reception in 
the philoſophical world, or even that 
it would be much read or under- 
food ; neither did it happen other- 
wiſe than as he had expected. But 


at the ſame time he did entertain an 


expectation that, at ſome diſtant pe- 
nod, it would become the adopted 
ſyſtem of future philoſophers. That 
period ſeems now to be approach- 
ing. 

He lived about nine years after 
the publication of his work. The 
labour of digeſting the wflole ſyſtem, 
and of the compoſition, was exceed- 
ingly great and conſtant upon his 
mind = many years, as may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed, from the very great 
ſcope of learning which it embraces. 
But after the completion and publi- 
cation of it, his mind was left in per- 
tet repoſe. He kept a general and 
vigilant attention upon the work, to 
receive and to conſider any ſubſe- 
quent thoughts which might have 
occurred from his own reflections, 
or from the ſuggeſt ions of others, by 


which he might have modified or ar- 


ranged any incongruous or diſcor- 
dant parts. But no ſuch alterations 
or modifications ſeem to have oc- 
curred to him; and at his death he 
left his original work untouched, 
Without addition or diminution, 
without alteration or comment. He 
| 2 


has left no additional paper on the 

{abje whatſoever, 

The learned and ingenious Dr. 
Prieſtley publiſhed, in the year 

1775, ſome parts of Dr. Hartley's 
works in an octavo volume, entitled, 

Hartley's T heery of the Human Mind, 

on the Principle of the Aſſociation of 
Ideas; with E//ays on the Subject of it, 


Dr. Prieftley had commenced a cor- 


reſpondence with the author a ſhort 
time before his death, and has in 
ſubſequent literary works comment- 
ed, with great acvteneſs and ery- 
dition upon his metaphyſical and 
moral ſyſtem. _ 

The ſyſtem is in itſelf fo extenſive, 
and was at the time of its publica- 
tion ſo entirely novel and original, 
that the author did not appear diſ- 
poſed to multiply his anxieties for 
the particular fate of each tenet or 
doctrine; but he bequeathed the 
whole, as one compact and undivided 
ſyſtem, to the candour and mature 
judgment of time and poſterity. 


There was but one point in which 


he appeared anxious to prevent any 
miſapprehenſion of his principles: 
that point reſpected the immate ria- 
itty of the ſoul. He was apprehen- 
five, leſt the doctrine of corporeal 
vibrations being inſtrumental to ſen- 
ſation, ſhould be deemed unfavour- 
able to the opinion of the immateri- 
ality of the ſoul. He was therefore 
anxious to declare, and to have it 
underſtood, that he was not a mate- 
rialiſt. He has not preſumed to de- 
clare any ſentiment reſpecting the 
nature of the foal, but the negative 
one, that it cannot be material, ac 
cording to any idea or definition that 
we can form of matter. He has 
given the following definition of 
matter; viz, That it is a mere paſ- 
five thing, of whole very eſſence it 15 
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to be endued with a wzs inertiæ; for 
this vis inertiæ preſents itſelf imme- 
diately in all our obſervations and 
experiments upon it, and 1s inſepa- 
rable from it, even in idea.“ The 
materiality therefore of the ſenfitive 


ſoul is precluded, by the definition of 


matter being incapable of ſenſation. 
If there be any other element capa- 
ble of ſenſation, the ſoul may conſiſt 
of that element; but that is a new 
ſuppofition, ſtill leaving the original 
queſtion concluded in the negative, 
by the fundamental definition of 
matter. If, indeed, we could ſuppoſe 
that matter may have ſome occult 
powers and properties, different and 
juperior to thoſe which appear to us, 
fo that it might be endued with the 
moſt ſimple kinds of ſenſation, it 
might then attain, according to the 
_ _wemonſtrations of the author's the- 
ary, to all that intelligence of which 
the human mind is poſſeſſed; that is 
to ſay, through all the paths of ſen- 
lation, imagination, ambition, ſelf- 
intereſt, fympathy, and theopathy, 
finally to the moral ſenſe. And if 
10 the moral ſenſe, whatever may be 
the origin of the foul by divine 
r reation, whether material or imma- 
terial, tranſitory, or deſtined to im- 
mortality, it is a moral eſſence, the 
nobleſt work of God. 

The philoſophical character of Dr. 
Hartley is delineated in his works. 
The features of his private and per- 
lonal character were of the ſame 
complex ion. It may with peculiar 
propriety be ſaid of him, that the 
mind was the man, His thoughts 
were not immerſed in worldly pur- 
ſuits or contentions, and therefore 
his life was not eventful or turbu- 
tent, but placid and undiſturbed by 

aſſion or violent ambition. From 

us earlieſt youth his mental ambi- 
tion was pre- occupied by purſuits of 


ſcience. His hours of amuſement 
were likewiſe beſtowed upon objects 
of taſte and ſentiment. Muſic, poe- 


try, and hiſtory, were his favourite 


recreations. His imagination was 
fertile and correct, his Ianguage and 
expreſſion fluent and forcible. His 


natural temper was gay, cheerful, 


and ſociable. He was addicted to 
no vice in any part of his life, nei. 


ther to pride, nor to ſenſuality, 


nor intemperance, nor oſtentation, 
nor envy, nor to any ſordid ſelf. in- 


tereſt: but his heart was replete with | 


every contrary virtue. The virtuous 
principles which are inſtilled in his 
works were the invariable and de- 


cided principles of his life and con- 
duct. 


His perſon was of the middle ſize, 
and well-proportioned; his complex- 


ion fair, his features regular and 


handſome; his countenance open, 
ingenuous, and animated. He was 
peculiarly neat in his perſon and at- 
tire. He Was an early rifer, and 


punctual in the employments of the 


day ; methodical in the order and 
diſpoſition of his library, papers, and 
writings, as the compantons of his 
thoughts; but without any pedantry, 
either in theſe habits, or in any other 
part of his character. His behaviour 
was polite, eaſy, and graceful ; but 
that which made his addreſs pecu- 
liarly engaging, was the benevolence 
of heart from which that politeneſs 
flowed. He never converſed witha 
fellow-creature without feeling 2 
wiſh to do him good. He conſidered 
the moral end of our creation to 
conſiſt in the performance of the du- 
ties of life attached to each particu- 
lar ſtation, to which all other con- 
ſiderations ought to be inferior and 
ſubordinate; and conſequently, that 
the rule of life conſiſts in training 


and adapting our faculties, throu 0 
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de means of moral habits and aſſo- 
cations, to that end. In this he was 
the faithful diſciple of his own the- 
ory, and by the obſervance of it he 
zyoided the tumult of worldly vani- 
ties and their diſquietudes, and pre- 
fried his mind in ſerenity and vi- 
our, to perform the duties of life 
with fidelity, and without diſtraction. 
His whole character was eminently 
and uniformly marked by fincerity 
of heart, ſimplicity of manners, and 
manly innocence of mind. He died 
at Bath, on the 28th of Auguſt, 1757, 
at the age of 52 years. 


He was twice married, and has left iſſue 
by both marriages, now living : 
From whom this memorable teſtimony 
is the tribute of Truth, Piety, 
| and Affection. 


n * * 


— 


Character of the Inhabitants of an In- 


dian Village in Louiſiana ; from 
Page's Travels round the World, 
vol. 1. 


Little higher, and on the op- 
polite ſide of the river, 1s a 
ſavage village, where the natives, 
like thoſe I met with on the Miſſi- 
ſppi, uſe muſkets and tomahauks, 
and may be ſaid to retain nothing 
of the ſavage but the name. In 
ſummer they cultivate fields of In- 
dian corn; and in winter they fol- 
low the chace, the produce of which, 
after ſupplying their own wants, 
is fold to Europeans. They hire 
themſelves occaſionally as ſervants ; 
for here two of our rowers having 
fallen ill, were replaced with a 
couple of ſavages. | 
The hair of the beard, which in 
general they are at much pains to 
pluck out by the roots, is permitted 
to grow in length the fifth of an 
inch as an emblem of mourning. 1 
re had occafion to obſerve in the 


Philippine iſles the ſame paucity of 
beard, which I believe to be univer- 
{al among all the natives of hot cli- 
mates. The ſavages are often ſeen 
to weep over the graves of their de- 
parted relations. 'The wife of one 
of the Indians we had taken into 
the boat being lately deceaſed, his 
beard was allowed to grow, in teſ- 
timony of his ſorrow; and this poor 
man engaged in our ſervice for no 
other reaſon than to withdraw him. 
ſelf from the preſence of thoſe ob- 
jects which conſtantly recalled her 
to his mind. Oneday, having gone 
aſide to mourn over his departed 
friend, he unexpectedly ſpied his 
own daughter, about the age of 
twelve years, ſwimming in the river 
with her companions. He caught 
her eye, and inſtantly turned from 
her; but the young ſavage, who 
had perceived his affliction, quitting 
her amuſement, fell into a fit'of me- 
lancholy, and retired to the ſolitude 
of her hut. | \ 

Their mode of {ſwimming is ſome- 
what different from ours. The ſa- 
vage throws himſelf into the water, 
and darting forward with aftoniſh- 
ing force, beats the river with his 
feetand hands; an exerciſe in which 
both ſexes are equally expert. 

'The other ſavage was a young 
man who had been lately married, 
and his wife expected the moment 
of their ſeparation with the utmoſt 
regret, We were apprehenſive ſhe 
might prevail upon him to renounce 
his engagement; and it was not 
without much art and perſuaſton 
that we were able to reitrain him 
from complying with her entrea- 
ties. The promiſe, however, of a 
blanket for himſelf, and a pizce of 
red cloth for her, caſt the balance 
in our favour | ſo true it is that ſelf- 
intereſt early aſſumes the RO 
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of our beſt and moſt ſocial aſtec- 
tions, Still, however, he appeared 
irreſolute; and new reaſons were 
conſtantly aſſigned for returning to 
his hut. But perceiving there 
would be no end to this conflict, I 
at laſt propoſed to remove the 
canoe from the view of his dwelling 
to the oppoſite extremity of the vil- 
lage, and he was no longer averſe 
from accompanying us. - 
This village might conſiſt of ſixty 
huts, which, like other ſavage habi- 


tations, are conſtructed of large 


trees planted circularly in the 
ground, and meeting at the top in 
the ſhape of a cone. The inter- 
ftices occaſioned by the round figure 


of the tree being filled up with 


leaves and branches, are plaiſtered 
over with mud, and here the family 
find ſhelter from the inclemencies of 
the ſeaſon. In the middle of the 
floor is placed the fire, whoſe ſmoke 
makes its eſcape either by the door, 
or an aperture at the junction of the 
rees in the top of the hut. Round 
the area ſtands a kind of bench 
formed by ſhort portions of trees 
placed contiguouſly to each other : 
it is covered with a mat of reeds, 
and ſerves for a bed. 
At the diſtance of three or four 
paces from the manſion of the chief 


is a ſecond open hut or gallery, 


where he enjoys the freſh air, and 
is ſheltered from the heat of the ſun, 
This laſt 1s thatched over with 
leaves, commonly ſupported by fix 


pillars, and is the hall of the aſſembly 
Here the chiefs ſhow 


their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and 
relax from their cares and fatigues, 
either by ſleeping, or ſmoking their 
tomaknuks. This piece of native 
armour is a ſpecies of battle-ax, 
the handle of which 1s uſually per- 


forated, and ſerves as a tube to an 


tim a preſent, conſiſting of a bottle 


iron pipe-head fixed on the back of 


the inſtrament. 


As ſoon as a ſtranger is ſeen 0 


approach the village, his arrival ig 
announced by a ſcream from the fa. 


vages who firſt happen to perceive | 


him. The chief and principal men 


of the tribe immediately aſſemble, | 


each ſitting before his own hut, and 
ſend him a deputation of one of 
their number. We commonly made 


of liquor, and were ſure to receive an 
ample recompence in fruit, fiſh, and 
fowls. We were next invited to af. 
fiſt in ſmoking tobacco, mixed with 
a certain red leaf, which in its ſhape 
reſembles that of the peach-tree, 
In ſhort, I was much better re. 
ceived as a ſtranger by thoſe ſavages 
than I had been by any European] 
had met with ſince the commence- 
ment of my travels. 

The men of this nation are tall 
and well-proportioned, have large 
full features, without however any 
thing diſguſtingly coarſe in their 
expreſſion. They pay much defe- 
rence and reſpect to old age, marry 
early, and, without being addicted 
to jealouſy, are extremely affection- 
ate to their wives. Divorce, though 
permitted, very rarely occurs. The 
chaſtity obſervable in ſavage na- 


tions may be owing, among other | 


cauſes, to the little intercourſe that 
prevails between the ſexes. War, 
hunting, and fiſhing, are the conſtant 
occupations of the men: while the 
cultivation of the fields, which con- 
fiſts chiefly in rearing peach: trees, 
ſowing a little Indian corn, gourds, 
and melons; cooking fiſh and game; 
and in tranſporting their baggage, 
in caſe of a diſtant expedition, are 
thoſe of the women. In the fine 


caſon they wear the ſkin of a roc- 


buck tied round the waiſt, and in 
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winter wrap themſelves in an Euro- 
pean blanket, or in the ſcin of the 
buffalo. This animal has much 
reſemblance to the ox, with the dif- 
ſerence of a bunch or ſwelling on 
his back, like that of the ſame ſpe- 
cies in the Eaſt Indies. The na- 
tives have the art of tanning his 
hide wi:hout ſtripping off the hair, 
which, though fine like ſi k, has the 
ſpongy quality of wool, and affords 
an excellent defence againſt the 
cold. I was ſurpriſed at obſerving 
the apparently careleſs manner in 
which a mother is accuſtomed to 
nurſe her infant. Inſtead of a 
cradle ſhe uſes a kind of frame, in 
which the child 1s made faſt; but as 
the upper part of this machine is 
lower than the ſhoulders, his head 
is left to hang in a very aukward 
poſition; and, except occaſionally 
offering the breaſt, ſhe ſeems to give 
herſelf no farther concern about 
him. In caſes of ſurgical com- 
plaints they have recourſe to plants, 
particularly to the leaf of the ſquine, 
which they have found to have 
much efficacy in curing wounds: 
as to a knowledge in the medical 
art, they have but ſmall pretenſions; 
abſtinence in eating, and drinking 
water, being eſteemed excellent re- 
medies for diſcaſes of every kind. 
The natives of theſe parts are la- 
borious, humane, and a brave race 
of men. Peace and good order 
ſeem equally eſtabliſhed in their fa- 


nies and villages. Their regular 


performance of the reciprocal du- 
ties of lite, of the young towards 
tne aged, of the father towards his 
Cuidren, of the huſband towards his 
wie; their courteſy to ſtrangers, 
aad the little apprehenſion they en- 
tertain of their enemies, gave me a 
hh opinion of their generoſity and 
courage, In the courſe of different 


CT "=: 


wars, the French as well as the 
Spaniards have experienced their 
valour in the field. This nation was 


juſt returned from an expedition 


againſt the Engliſh, whom they ſeem 
to conſider as very reſtleſs and trou- 
bleſome neighbours. In their exten- 
five peregrinations during the hunt- 
ing-ſeaſon they encounter perils and 
hardſhips which appear almoſt in- 
credible to the effeminate European, 
Netther the impetuous current of 
their rivers, nor the ſavage aſpe- 
rity of a wild and uncultivated 
{oil, can reſiſt their unabating ar- 
dour for the chaſe. | 


— 
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Account of Mexico, and the Manners 
of its luhabitants; from the ſame. 


N the 28th of F ebruary, hav- 


ing travelled a hundred and 
fifty leagues ſouth from Sartille, I 
had the pleaſure to diſcover, from 
the heights, at the diſtance of a- 
bout a league, a very extenſive 
lake, in the centre of which is 
built the city of Mexico, It has 
the effect of an immenſe maſs of 


building, connected with the land 
by cauſeways or embankments raiſed 


to a great height above the water. 
At the foot of the mountain, and on 
the borders of the lake, is ſrtuated the 
village of Noſtra Senora de Guada- 
loupe, which one might miſtake for 
a little European town, 
only curioſities worth the travel- 
ler's notice are a beautiful church 
and aqueduct, which, with the whole 
kingdom of Mexico, are conſe- 
crated to the ſame Noltra Senora. 
I now proceeded to the capital by a 
cauſeway at leaſt a hundred feet in 
breadth, and three miles in length, 
which reſts upon a ſeries of arches 


kept 
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kept in excellent repair, and meant 
to give free paſſage to the briny 
waters of the lake. Five cauſeways 
of equal magnificence, leading to 
the different quarters of this great 
city, facilitate its communication 
with the adjacent country. It 1s 
about fix legues in circumference, 
and defended only by barriers in the 
nature of turnpike-gates. 

The lake, containing a bottom of 
deep mud, which is every where 
impaſſable on foot, anſwers all the 
purpoſes of artificial fortifications ; 
whilſt an extreme ſcarcity of wood 
in the neighbouring country equally 
ſecures the Mexicans from every 
ſpecies of invaſion by water. The 
ſtreets in general are broad, run in 
ftraight lines, and have their names 
inſcribed on the wall, with the num- 
ber of each houſe on the door; a 
circumſtance of great advantage to 
ſtrangers, who otherwiſe would be 
in conſtant danger of loſing their 
way. The inns, like thoſe in the 
adjacent country, are large, hand- 
ſome buildings; but the traveller is 


not a little mortified upon entering 


them, to find they contain nothing 
but empty apartments, deſtitute 
both of furniture and proviſions. 
The houſes, conſiſting for the greater 
part of three or four ſtories, are 
good; and the places of public re- 
fort, ſuch as walks, ſquares, and gar- 
dens, are delightful, The cathe- 
:dral, the caſtle of the Spaniſh vice- 
roy, and the ſimple remains of the 
Palace and baths of the ancient 
emperors of Mexico, occupy three 
"ſides of the principal ſquare. Next 
to theſe buildings, the mint is an 
.obje& of curioſity to the trave]- 
ler, on account of the vaſt piles 
of ingots with which its courts are 
conſtantly. filled, and which are 


brought hither in order to have 
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their weight and fineneſs aſcertain. 


ed. The metal, after paſſing the af. 
ſay- office, ſuffers a deductich of the 


king's fifth, in conſideration of li. 
berty granted to work the mines, | 
which in general are the property | 


of private perſons. _ 
The Baratillo, a ſpecies of ex. 
change, from the regularity and rich 


ornaments of the building, merits | 


alſo the attention of the traveller; 


and if he is not tired, he will find 


the piazzas, allotted to the purpoſes 
of a flower- market, millenary, and 
paſtry ſhops, as well as for the ac- 
commodation of the clothier and 
jeweller, in the ſame tile of highly 
ornamented architecture. 
Some of the fine arts, particularly 
painting and ſculpture, which are 
chiefly employed in adorning the 
churches, are cultivated-by the In- 
dians with very conſiderable ſucceſs. 
But of all the trades in this city, the 
myſtery of the goldſmith is held in 
the higheſt repute, and kis workman- 


ſhip, though heavy, is far from 


being deficient either in taſte or 
finiſhing. Silver, eſpecially in the 
churches, is applied to an infinity of 
different purpoſes, But in order to 
have an idea of the immenſe riches 


of this metropolis, the traveller 


ought to be here the day on which 
they commemorate the conqueſt of 
Mexico. In honour of this great 
feſtival, every Mexican vies with bis 
neighbour in an oſtentatious diſplay 
of whatever is molt coſtly, rare, and 
ſplendid, in his poſſeſſion; and in- 
deed it would be difficult to eftimate 
the value of the prodigious quanti- 
ties of gold and filver in different 
forms which on this occaſion meet 
the public eye. Silver is eſteemed 
little above a common metal, and 


hence is frequently ſubſtituted, by | 


the ſumptuous Mexican, for the Pur. 
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bay wiſhed, 1 
Ly reſpects 


Vor. XX 
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poſes of plating the wheels of his 
carriage, and ſhoeing the hoofs of 
his horles. 


The Spaniards and Creoles of the 


fr claſs, having loſt all deſire of 


feſding on the oppoſite ſhore of the 


Atlantic, where they would have 


fewer enjoyments, and much leſs 
conſequence, live at Mexico in a 
ate of ſplendour and _magnificenee, 
Blegant and faſhionable dreſſes are 
rery dear; but modeſt and decent 
woarel, and all kinds of proviſions; 
ne remarkably cheap. A diſtance 
of two hundred leagues is little re- 
zarded by the indefatigable Indian, 
who, for a ſmall profit, imports the 
neceſaries of life from all corners 
of the country. By his virtuous 
vil and induſtry he eſcapes that ſor- 
id indigence and miſery which de 
your the lower claſs of the Spaniards, 
The luxury of the great families, 
weir gaming, the magnificence of 
tieir houſes, the ſplendor of their 
furniture, the number of their do- 
neſtics, their carriages drawn by 
four, perhaps fix mules; every 
thing, in ſhort, conſpires to impreſs 
tte traveller with the higheſt idea 
of Mexican wealth. But in pro- 
portion as men of the firſt condition 
ae rich, thole of the lower fort 
mong the Spaniards are poor and 
vretched; inſomuch that, under a 
preat coat hanging in a thouſand 
latters, you will frequently find nei- 
tler ſhirt nor breeches. In one 
nord, drunkenneſs, debauchery, card- 
Paying, and cock- fighting, conſti- 


te the habitual occupations of all 


leres and conditions of the people. 
| obſerved, that the Mexicans in 
Wnrerlation frequently applied the 


* 


term Mecoj to the northern ſa. 
vages, and ſpoke of them with every 
ſign of extreme averſion and terror. 
Chychymecos, when applied by one 
Mexican to another, ſeems to de- 
note the higheſt degree of inſult and 
reproach. Now are the Chychyme- 
cos a particular nation of ſavages; 
ſtill more cruel and ferocious than 
the Mecos? or is Chychy only an 
aggravation of what is implied in the 
word Mecos ? As to all this I con- 
feſs tnyſelf entirely at a loſs One 
thing is certain, however, that the 
Indians who inhabit the northern 
regions of this kingdom have long 
renounced the patient and ſubmit. 
five character of their anceſtors; 
and hence the Spaniards ate obliged 


to maintain, at & great expence, a 


ſtrong body of Creoles; who are 
conſtantly employed in carrying on 
hoſtilities againſt thole warlike tribes. 
Upon my arrival here, a detach- 
ment of theſe troops was diſpatched 
to the province of Sonora, and the 
object of this expedition was to clear 
the roads leading from Mexico to 
the mines of Serro Prietto, as well 
as Metanchel, and other ſea- ports, 
by means of which their trade is 
carried on with California, Theſe 
wars all tend to the en'argement of 
the Spariſh dominions, already al- 
moſt without bounds; and one may 
ſafely aflirm, that the number of 
great towns, vaſt population, ferti- 
lity of ſoil, mines, and other rich 
productions, peculiar to this coun- 
try, render Mexico, though not one 
of the moſt powerful, yet the moſt 
magnificent empire in the world “. 
During my abode heie the Mex- 
ican inquiſitors, whole diſcipline is 


Not having had it in my power, however; to viſit it as extenſively as I could 


lar wiſhed, I Will readily admit that my knowledge of this kingdom muſt be in 


nuf telpekts lame and imperfect. 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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exerciſed with great ſeverity, order- 
ed ſeveral perſons to be whipped 
through the ſtreets, among whom 
vere a couple of unhappy women, 
the victims of an abſurd and cruel 
ſuperſtition. The crime for which 
they ſuffered, was that of creating 
ulcers and ſores on the bodies of 
their enemies, by means of certain 


| Incantations, and particularly by 
ſcarifying the correſponding parts 


of a doll, which they were ſaid to 
preſerve with much care for the dia- 


bolical myſteries of witchcraft. The 


witches appeared with theſe dead- 


ly engines of magic hanging round 


their necks; while their fellow- 
criminals wore each a kind of mitre, 


on the front of which was a label in- 


ſcribed with the names of their ſe- 
veral offences. All puniſhments 
inflicted by this ghoſtly tribunal are 
regarded by the Mexicans as a ſer- 
vice peculiarly acceptable to the 
Deity, and therefore held in the 
higheſt veneration. Among the 
good and charitable offices we owe 
our neighbour, and recommended in 
the Spaniſh catechiſm, I took parti- 
cular notice of one, which is that, not 
of perſuading him to embrace the 
truth, but of chaſtiſing him with 
ſtripes if he ſhould be found in 


error. 


—— — 


— — 


Account of the Dreſs and Manners of 
the Arabs ; from the ſame Work, 
vol. ii. 

N the eighth day of our jour- 

ney, we diſcovered an Ara- 
bian encampment; and here, in or- 
der to prevent my being diſtinguiſh- 
ed from my companions, I put on an 
ale, or robe, with a handkerchief 
floating on my head, in the ſtyle of 
the Arabs of the deſert ; for hither- 


quality, over which are two others | 


this manner 
defend his 
the dangero 
frmidably « 
The true Bec 
either his h. 
hair, diſpoſe 
treſſes, float 


to I had been clad in the Turkim ! 
faſhion, which is different from that 
of the Arabs, particularly the Be. 
douins. The abe is made of wool. | 
len ſtuff, and compoſes the dreſs of 
both ſexes, Next the ſkin is pene. | 
rally worn a white one of a fine | 


of a larger ſize; and while the up- ſhoulders. 
permoſt remains looſe and flowing, | vomen is al 
the ſecond is faſtened about the waiſt deed one Pt 


ference betw 


with a girdle. The latter is com. | | 
ſexes, excep 


monly ſtriped black and white but | 


the former is for the greateſt part handkerch1e 
entirely black. This robe is of a ployed to ac 
very ſimple form; and in order that male. The. 
the reader may have a diſtinct idea for a comple 
of it, he has only to conceive a ſack | being only 
of an equal width and length, which, zperture for 
being ſlit lengthways for the conve- of theſe deſe 
nience of putting it on, and paſſed of both ſexe 
over the head, with two holes, one The Bedo 
in each corner, to receive the arme, nels deſtinec 
will be an exact model of the Ara WM nderably 
bian abe. This is all the variety of WM Warder of a 
dreſs that enters into the wardrobe I np. One « 


fore, to requ 
tribe, a requ 
complied wii 
kranger has 


of the Arab; his perſon, however, 
is completely covered, and his at} 
being of ſo cloſe a texture as to be 
impenetrable to water, is an excel. 


lent defence againſt rain; and, as it (ftheir enca! 
i f boweyer, acc 
is large enough to give free circula-| e ee 
tion to the air, and denſe enough to fy etorma 
repel the firſt bluſh O? the ſun's rays, i a ie 
it is equally uſeful againſt the burn-W | %s FU ys 
ing heat of the deſert. No perſen hi * 
wears either breeches or drawers, as] "5g Ba, 
is cuftomary in towns. On the head their 

ceeded with 


of the male is an ample-fized hand- 
kerchief of ſilk and cotton, attached 
to a large piece of cotton cloth, 
which, after paſling twice round the 
head, falls u on the ſhoulders, co- 
vering then. by its breadth, The 
ends of the handkerchief having been 
doubled down on the mouth and 
noſe, are returned under the fillcy 
which binds it to the head, 7 | 


them, when 1 
parent rage, 
pointed agai 
ponent, the y 
Kompanied 
both fides, V 
do the camp, 
order were 


this manner the Arab endeavours to 
defend his cheſt and lungs againſt 
the dangerous influence of a moſt 
ſormidably dry and parching wind. 
The true Bedouin Arab never ſhaves 
either his head or beard; and his 
hair, diſpoſed into ten or twelve 
trelles, floats careleſsly down his 
houlders. The head-dreſs of the 
women is almoſt the ſame ; and in- 
deed one perceives very little dif- 
ference between the dreſs of the two 


ſexes, except in the colour of the 


handkerchief, and the jewels em- 
ployed to adorn the head of the fe- 
male. The abe of the women, ſerves 
for a complete veil to the face, there 
being only a {mall and neceſſary 
aperture for the eyes: in many parts 
of theſe deſerts, however, the Arabs 
of both ſexes go entirely naked. 
The Bedouins, leaving their ca- 
nels deſtined for the Aleppo market 
conſiderably behind us, proceeded a 
quarter of a mile from the Arabian 
camp. One of our men now ran be- 
fore, to requeſt the friendſhip of the 
tnbe, a requeſt, which, of courſe, is 
complied with almoſt as ſoon as a 
ranger has arrived. thin the lines 
oftheir encampment. It is granted, 
lowever, according to cuſtom, under 
al the formalities of war; and there- 
bre a party of the Arabian war- 
tos, ruſhing inſtantly from their 
camp, ran full ſpeed towards our ca- 
van. The Bedouins diſmounted 
from their dromedaries, and pro- 
teeded with equal celerity to meet 
dem, when mingling with much ap- 


parent rage, each holding his lance 


pointed againſt the breaſt of his op- 
ponent, the y exhibited a mock fight, 
Kompanied with loud ſhouts on 
oh fides, We were ſoonintroduced 
the camp, when peace and good 
er were immediately reſtored, 
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My companions were deſirous to 


have ſome traffic in camels, and we 


ſojourned within the lines of the 


Arabian encampment two days and 
a half. 


One day I went on a viſit to the 


Arabian camp entirely alone, for my 
conductor, either really or affecting 
to be afraid of ſome diſagreeable ad- 


venture, declined his attendance. 
About the diſtance ef forty paces 


from their tents I was accoſted by a 
ſingle Arab, who defired to know my 
buſineſs. Having made him under- 
ſtand that I was a ſtranger in the de- 
ſert, and that curioſity alone had led 


me that way, he ſaluted me with 


much civility, and conducting me to 
his tent, as a mark of his hoſpitality 
placed me in the uppermoſt ſeat. 
He was by profeſſion a ſmith, and 
had a little eee which he heated 
with charcoal obtained from the 
roots of brambles gathered in the de- 


ſert; and had contrived to piece four 


ſkins in the form of a large bladder, 
which, receiving a conſtant preſſure 


from two of his children, ſerved in 


place of a bellows. This, like all the 
other tents in the camp, was much 
longer than broad, with a partition 
in the middle: the firſt apartment 


belonged to the maſter of the fami- 


ly, while the ſecond was occupied 
by his wife and other females, who 
were employed in dreſſing wool. I 
made it my buſineſs to examine the 
wells of the Arabs, which I found to 
be nothing more than large holes dug 


in the earth, without any lining 


whatever, and in which the water 
ſtood at the depth of ſix feet from the 
ſurface. One of the moſt beautiful 
mares I had ever ſeen was ſtanding 
at the door of a neighbouring tent, 
which I likewiſe took the liberty to 
enter. Here I was extremely well 
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received by a good old Arah, who | 


was employed in making bottles and 
troughs of goat-ſkins; every crea- 
ture I met, even to the mare and her 


foal, came to ſmell me. I proceeded 


to make the tour of another circle of 
tents, and found them all open to 
leeward, but ſhut againſt the burn- 
ing wind of the deſert, which pre- 
vails fix months in the ſame quarter. 
It ſeemed to be the chief employ- 
ment of this little commonwealth to 


dreſs goats hair, and the wool of 
their ſheep and camels. One cir- 


cumftance which ſurprized me not a 
little, was the incurious and indiffe- 
rent air of the people, who though 
they treated me with civility, yet ne- 
ver ſtirred from their ſeats at my 


approach. Their tents. being open 
lengthways, I had an opportunity of 


obſerving that an Arab's family is 
remarkably populous. This liſtleſs 
inattention, eſpecially in children, 
always eager to examine whatever 
has the air of novelty, appeared to 
me to be extremely ſingular ; and the 


more ſo, fince ſtrangers are but ſel- 


dom ſeen in this part of Arabia, it 
being near the centre of the deſert. 

The whole property of an Arab 
conſiſts of his herds and flocks; his 
horſes, but more eſpecially his mares, 
which he conſiders as much more va- 
luable, are of great uſe to him in his 
excurſions, and particularly in the 
purſuits of war: he is eminently di- 
ſlinguiſnhed as a horſeman, and much 
more ſkilful in the management of 
that animal than the native of any 
other country. The Arabian horſe, 
which feeds only once a day, and 
even then makes but a ſcanty meal, 
15 at the ſame time the fleeteſt 
and moſt abſtemious animal in the 
world, 

The camel is perhaps of no leſs 


conſequence to his roving maſter . 


he ſerves to tranſport his family ang Wl the ge! 
property from one part of the deſen WM en is that of 
to another, and is, beſides, an article WM © all ſides b 
of traffic for grain and other naceſ. bees the row. 
faries of life. When, in conſe. bk to teſt o 
quence of extreme drought, his graſs Wl © and he! 
begins to fail, or his wal to be dried MY amal waſte: 
up, the Arab decamps, and goes in = brambles, 
queſt of water and paſture in leſs in. 111 and fat 
hoſpitable regions. The whole de. laration 2 
ſert is covered with a fine ſand mixed nd other 2 


which it is ſu 


with gravel, which prod 
5 POLE gg mournful fil: 


few brambles about a foot and a half 


high, and a kind of graſs with a fin. Wl ©) landſ. 
gle ſtalk of four inches, but which is WM 1 ſpecies of 
never found incorporated in the WM f the {ad 1 
manner of our green turf. In the whole 


ſerta I ſaw o 


During the ſummer months there 
ſix rats, thr 


prevails in the plains of Arabia a 


N. W. wind, violently heated by the WM ©"! ſmall b 
reflection of the ſand; and in winter WM ſdes, in the \ 
the ſcorching heat of the S. E. is WM wuntry, whi 
perhaps ſtill more inſupportable. In tives of a mo 
this ſeaſon the rays of the ſun are ſo i to be met 
powerful, that the human fin be. The ſpeci 
comes criſped, and the pores ſo con- toned is rem 
ſtrited as to impede the ordinary i d breed ve 
courſe of perſpiration. Hence the lad before 1 
Arabian has been taught to inter- large and ff 
pole a very denſe medium between ſhout, and br 
his body and the ſolar rays, againſt ket and en 
which an European winter dreſs of wulſt the o 
the moſt ſubſtantial fabric would we covered v 
prove but a ſlender defence; he yellow colo 
doubles down a thick handkerchief I bar, thick, 1 


tied round the forchead, over his nlite. Som 


mouth and noſe, in order to prevent Killed, and, a 
that moiſture which is neceſſary to by the Arabs 
the lungs from being entirely ex- ow their 


lerterity at 
rupeq hapf 
Way, 

The ſmall 
in this vaſt c 
ad bitter; ! 
0 the hardſh 


freedom of h. 
(0 fatip U 2 2 


hauſted; he is obliged, however, to 
leave his eyes wholly unprotected, 
which ſuffer the moſt acute pain from 
the heat and violent reflection of the | 
ſand, and which conſequently be- 
come in anearly period of lite great- 


ly weakened and impaired, 
; 
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A; the general aſpect of the de- 
in is that of a vaſb plain terminated 


a1 all ſides by the horizon, in vain 


des the roving eye of the traveller 
ek to reſt on ſome intervening ob- 
elt; and hence, after flitting over a 
amal waſte of grey ſand and ſcorch- 
el brambles, it returns at laſt, lan- 
md and fatigued, to enjoy a little 
klaxation in the variety of herds 
ind other Arabian property with 
wh:ch it is ſurrounded. A deep and 
mournful ſilence reigns over the 
treary landſcape ; no beaſt, no bird, 
w ſpecies of inſect, is ſcen to diver- 
{fy the ſad uniformity of the ſcene. 
ln the whole extent of Arabia De- 
ſerta I ſaw only four rabbits, five or 
ſx rats, three large, and ſeven or 
tißht ſmall birds. The laſt were, be- 
ſides, in the vicinity of an inhabited 
country, whilſt the former were na- 
tives of a more earthy ſoul than 1s ea- 
fly to be met with in theſe regions. 
The ſpecies of rat I have men- 
toned is remarkably handſome, and 
ofa breed very different from any 1 
lud before met with: his eyes are 
urge and ſprightly; the whiſkers, 
out, and brow, as well as the belly, 
feet, and end of the tail, are white, 
zulſt the other parts of the body 
ue covered with a long neat fur of a 
fellow colour: the tail is rather 
ſort, thick, yellow, and pointed with 
Waite, Some of theſe animals were 
tilled, and, after being roaſted, eaten 
by the Arabs, who are accuſtomed to 
tirow their ſticks with ſurpriſing 
Exterity at whateyer bird or qua- 
(ped happens to come in their 
Way, 
| The ſmall quantity of water found 
u this vaſt deſert js extremely falt 
ad bitter; but the Arab is trained 
o the hardſhips, and attached to the 
dom of his native plains. Inured 
o fatigue, and careleſs of the con- 


veniencies of a wealthier ſituation, 
he looks down on the effeminate 
pleaſures of more temperate climates 
with ſcorn and contempt. Brave, 
proud, hoſpitable, and enterprizing, 
he 1s true to all his engagements, 
Being conſtantly expoſed, however, 
to the inroads of warlike tribes, he is 
prone to ſuſpicion, and hence re- 
ceives all ſtrangers whatever with 
arms in his hands. The individuals 
of the ſame tribe, even of the loweſt 
condition, being regarded by the reſt 
of the clan in the light of brothers, 
any injury done to one 1s received 


and reſented as an inſult offered to 


the whole. They are extremely 
cautious of engaging in an affair 
from which blood may be expected to 
enſue ; but are proportionally ſtimu- 
lated to action, in contempt of every 
danger, when they have a cauſe to 


avenge, 


The Arab is unfortunate enough to 
imagine that he has the ſame right to 
interfere with the property of ano- 
ther, which he, in exerciſing the of- 
fices of hoſpitality with regard to his 
own, parts with to a ſtranger, and in 
this ſenſe may be ſaid to be a rob- 
ber; but in no caſe can he be 
charged nationally with the charac- 
ter of an aſſaſſin. From the combi- 
nation of theſe virtues and prejy- 
dices, ſeem to reſult the ſtrength and 
union of the Arabian tribes; and 
were their manners a little more hu- 
manized by the influence of Chriſ- 
tian morality, I know no race of men 
whoſe character would bid fairer for 
happineſs, or be leſs liable to excep- 
tion. The extreme barrenneſs of 
their deſerts, which diſcourages the 
ambition, and defends them againſt 
the yoke, of a conquerar, the cer- 
tainty of ſubſiſtence, and the total 
excluſion of luxury, conſtitute their 
great charter to independence, and 
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thoſe undepraved and ſimple man- 
ners, by which they have always 
been diſtinguiſhed. | 

His ſtrong attachment to freedom 
makes an Arab cautious of acknow- 
ledging any authority in his chief, 
which he cannot diſcover to be ex- 
pedient for the good of the commu- 
nity; but at the ſame time, being 
frequently at war with his neigh- 
bours, he is ſenſible that there muſt 
be one man, in whoſe dilcretion on 
ſuch occaſions the national will ought 
to center, in order that the tribe may 
take the field in a body, and act with 
proper effect againſt the enemy. 
The Arabian tribes in general bear 
the name of the primitive ſtock 


whence they are reſpectively de- 
ſcended, and have no other appel- 


lation than that of his children; 
the Arabs by whom I was accom- 
panied were called Ben Halet,'or the 
children of Halet. 

The Arabs run with extraordina- 
ry ſwiftneſs, and are ſingularly dex- 
terous in the management of the 
lance, have large bones, a deep 
brown complex1on, perſons of an 
ordinary ſtature, but lean, muſcular, 
active, and vigorous. The Bedou- 
ins ſuffer their hair and beards to 
grow ; and, indeed, among the Ara- 
bian tribes in general, the beard is 
remarkably full and buſhy. 'The 
Arab has a large ardent black eye, a 
Jong face, features high and regular, 
and, as the reſult of the whole, a phy- 
ſiognomy particularly ſtern and ſe- 
vere. This marked expreſſion, meet- 


ing with our pre- conceived notions 


of his character, gives him an air of 
great ferocity; upon a little ac- 
quaintance, however, his formidable 
aſpect ſettles into ſomething truly no- 
ble and manly, 

The trives which frequent the 
middle of the deſert have locks 
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ſomewhat criſped, extremely fine, | 
and approaching the woolly hair of 
the nepro: my own, Uuring the ſhort | 


period of my travels in theſe regions, 


became more dry and delicate than 
uſual, and, receiving little nouriſb. 
ment from a checked perſpiration, | 


ſhewed a diſpoſition to aſſume the 
ſame frizzled and woolly appearance, 
An entire failure of moilture, and the 
exceſſive heat of climate by which it 


was occaſioned, ſeemed to be the | 


principal cauſes of theſe ſymptoms; 


my blood was become extremely 


dry, and my complexion differe 
little at laſt from that of a Hindoo or 


Arab. It is not my intention, hon. 
ever, to offer any theory relative | 


to the ſtrong influence climate 


may be ſuppoſed to have on the 
external appearance of the human | 


frame, 


Having conſidered the Arab with | 


much attention, as to his manners and 


principles of action, I cannot agree 
in the common opinion which makes 
a propenſity to robbery a natural in- 


gredient in his character. I had the 


ſtrongeſt evidence, 1n various fitua- | 


tions, of the honeſty and fidelity of 
my fellow-travellers : I ſaw themas 
a little commonwealth living on the | 
moſt friendly and ſociable terms; 
nor, indeed, have I ever heard that an 
Arab would be guilty of theft or rob- 
bery againſt thoſe of his own tribe, 


His appetite for plunder is exerted, 


in concert with his clan, again 
ſtrangers, and always within the 
boundaries of the deſerts. Jo 10 
ſhape whatever will an Arab invade 


the property of another man in 2 


town or cultivated country ; and 
hence robbery in him is plainly de. 
rived from a prejudice of education, 


a prejudice in all reſpects ſimilar to 


that of the ancient Romans, who fe- 


garded every tribe and race of 4 
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not in their alliance, as enemies of 
the republic. | 
The Arab pays a ſcrupulous re- 
rard to all his engagements with 
frangers; and therefore the tra- 
eller, upon making a certain grati- 
fcation, in conſideration” of being 
ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, or upon 
receiving the protection of any indi- 
vidual Arab, who, in this caſe, from 
their fraternal union, is conceived to 
repreſent the tribe, enjoys an entire 
exemption from the ordinary effects 
of Arabian prejudices againſt ſtran- 
gers. In ſuch circumſtances, a fo- 
reigner may croſs the deſerts with as 
little apprehenſion of 1njuſtice from 
the natives, as he ever entertained 1n 
travelling a high road in his native 
country. VET | 
That the Arab's right to his de- 
ſerts is of a leſs perfect kind than 
that of other nations to the coun- 
tries they reſpectively inhabit, is an 
argument that will hardly be main- 
tained ; ſince, if long and uninter- 
rupted poſſeſſion, agreeably to the 
legal maxims of every civilized peo- 
ple, founds the requiſites of domi- 
nion, it is evident that his claim to 
the deſerts is much lets liable to ex- 
ception than that of any prince 
whatever tothe domains of his crown. 
But is there a ſovereign or indepen- 
dent ftate in the world which does 
not vindicate an excluſive right to 
all the uſes of its foil ?—or is this a 
rule of juriſprudence, in which the 
Arab alone 1s excepted ?—a prince 
deſtitute of authority, even on his 
own eſtate, and who mult patiently 
give way to ſtrangers paſſing at diſ- 
cretion over his grounds? To this 
night of abſolute dominion, how- 
ever, he has never rigidly adhered ; 
all he requires is a certain tribute or 


_ cuſtom, proportioned to the quan- 


tity of goods or merchandize meant 
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to be tranſported over the deſerts; 


a cuſtom, beſides, which every indi- 


vidual of the tribe, as repreſenting 
the community, has authority to ex- 
act or diſpenſe with at his diſcre- 
tion. 

This privilege, veſted in every 
member of the clan, is of general 
notoriety; and therefore intelligent 
travellers take care to hav? an Arab 
in their company, for a pledge of 
peace and ſecurity againſt the mo- 
leſtation of his tribe. 

Such is the political conſtitution 
of the deſert, and whoever conducts 
himſelf in conformity to it has no- 
thing to dread from the depredations 
of the natives. But if men, acting 
from ignorance, or in contempt of 
Arabian manners, expoſe themſelves 
to be pillaged, they have no right to 
repreſent the Arabs collectively, and 


without diſtinction or enquiry, in the 


odious colours of robbers and ban- 
ditti. 

The peculiar circumſtances of this 
country muſt, no doubt, often render 
his life perſonally painful to the na- 
tive; but his hardſhips are conſide- 
rably counterbalanced by the ſweets 
of independence, and that confidence 
and affection which unite him to 
his tribe in all its intereſts and pur- 
ſuits. 

The freedom and equality of con- 
dition enjoyed by the natives, in 
ſpite of the diſmal aſpect of their 
deſerts, created in my mind many 
emotions of inſtiuctive pleaſure; an 
admonition which ] conider as the 
voice of nature, and whencc 1 am in- 
clined to infer the real value ard 1m- 
portance of theſe advantages. The 
circumſtances of the Arab by no 
means preclude him from the en- 
joyment of pleaſure; beſides an ha- 

bitual and animating ſenſe of his in- 
dependance, he drinks the milk of 
C 4 his 
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24 
his cattle, and regales himſclf with 
many palatable diſhes to which we 
are ſtrangers: he runs and dances 
with great vivacity, and practiſes 
many other manly and uſeful exer- 
eiſes. His dances are ſometimes gay 
and exhilarating, but ne is more 
2 addicted to ſuch as are 
warlike, and have a tendency to 


train him for the day of battle; in 


theſe the Arab goes through various 
eyo'ptions, his lance in his hand, 
with the moſt dexterous agility. 
Theſe dances are equally in ule 
among the Biſſayan and Javaneſe 
Indians, with this difference only, 
that the latter are armed with the 


bueßhler as wel! as the lance. The 


" dances more peculiar to the women 


are of two kinds, the ons ſprightly 
and gay, the other impaſhoned and 
yolypruous, the object of which is to 


Excite gertain ideas in a manner ex- 


tremely expreſſive. As in theſe it is 
the principal intent on that the rul- 
ing ſentiment be ſtrongly marked in 
the eye, and the expreſſion of the 
features be jn harmony with the mo- 
tions and attitudes of the body, it is 
neceſſary to the dancer's performing 
with apprcbation, that her imagina- 
tion be highly inflamed. Of this 
ſpecies of dance, the Spaniſh fin- 
; 4 and the calenda of America, 
afford a faint repreſentation; and it 


js probable the Spaniards, as well as 


the negroes of Guinea and Angola, 
porrow ed it from the Arabians. 
Their wool, the ſtaple commodity 
of the deſerts, ſerves as the naterials 
of the cloth and tapeſtry of the 
Arabs; and theſe would by no means 
diſgrace the dexterity of an Euro- 
pean manufactuter, Of their goat» 
eins thy make bottles and troughs 
for giving water to their cattle. 
Their ti:cks, which, on account of 
their rapid increaſe, would ſoon be- 
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come a burthen to their owners, they q 


barter in civilized countries for arti., | 


cles of dreſs, corn, dates, and what. # 
ever elſe their neceſſities require, | 
Such of the Arabian tribes as border 


on the Ruphrates and improveable | 


lands, cultivate a ſmall portion of | 


ground; but as ſoon as the (ſeed. | 


time is over they betake themſelves | 


to the roving puriuits of the defert, 


and only r turn in autumn, in order 


to reap the benefit of the harveſt, 


A tribe of Arabs on their march | 
acreſs the deſert is a very curious 
and entertaining object. On this 


oęc ſion a vaſt extent of plain pre- 
ſents itſelf to the eye, covered with 


herds and flacks, preceded by a troap 
of camels laden with tents, baggage, | 


and poultry, animals which, at the 
firſt ſignal for their departure, in- 
ſtantly take wing, and perci on the 
back of the dromedary. Behind 
theſe 15 another ſet of camels, charg- 
ed with all the lame and infirm ani- 
mals, which, by their various and 
diſcordant cries, give ſuchcient no- 
tice of the pain and hardſhips of their 
confinement, Upon a third ſet are 
groupes of women and children, 
whoſe painful ſgreams mix in ſtravge 
confuſion witi the bleating and bel- 
lowing of numberleſs animals, of all 
humcurs, ages, and ſpecies. It is 
difficult to conceive a more irkſome 
ſituation than that of the Arad's 
wife, in the midſt of her children, 
weeping, fighting. and ſcrambling 
all around her. Such of the women 
as are exempt from the incumbrance 


of infants, employ themſelves on 


their camels in ſpinning, or grinding 
corn with hand-mjils. High above 
this ſingular mals of tumult and dit- 
order, appears a foreſt of lances, at 
leaſt eight or ten feet in length, 
while the ear is ſtunned with the 
hoarſe voice of the Arab, chiding, 
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expoſtulating, or commanding fi- 
ence in his family; but whoſe chief 
care is to form a ſtrong rampart for 
the defence of the little common- 
wealth on its march. 
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Hecbunt of a cuſtom among the Hin- 

doos, of the widens burning her- 
ſelf with the corpſe of her deceaſed 
huſband ; from the ſecond volume of 
Sketches, chiefly relating to the Biſ- 
tary, Cc. of the Hindoos. 


HE practice of burning the 

dead is almoſt univerſal; and 
that of the widow burning herſelf on 
the funeral pile with tne body of her 
deceaſed kuſhand ſtill exiſts. It 


ſeems to have been the intention of 


the Mahomedan government to diſ- 
courage a practice ſo ſhocking to 
kumanity; but the governors of 
the provinces are accuſed of having 
employed the prejudice of the Hin- 


dcos to gratify their avarice, by 


conniving at it for a ſum of money. 
It at preſent prevails moſt in the 
Mahratta dominions, and in the 
countries of the ancient Rajahs, 
where inſtances of the kind are fre- 


quently to be met with, particularly 


in families of high diſtinction. In 


ie territortes belonging to the En- 


pliſh, it has every where been op- 
poled, and rarely happens there un- 


kſs it be done ſecretly, or before 


toſe who may have authority to 
prevent 1t can be fufficiently ap- 
prized, , The law rather recom- 
mends than requires it, as it only 
fays: „It is proper for a woman 
* to burn herſelfwith her huſband's 


" Corple;””=—and future bleſſings are 


promiſed as a reward for doing ſo. 
but in caſe the widow ſhould prefer 
0 live, ſhe is enjoined to obſerve 
miolable chaſtity, to cut off her 
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Hair, and not to wear jewels or any 
other ornament. There are never- 
theleſs ſome particular caſes in which 
it is even forbidden. A woman is 
not to burn herſelf, if ſne be with 
child; or if her huſband died at a 
diſtance from her, unleſs ſhe can 
procure his girdle and turban to be 

laced on the funeral pile. The 
intention of ſo barbarous a practice 
is ſufficiently. evident; and in all 
Oriental countries, the ſuperiority 
and ſecurity of the huſband, and the 
preſervation of his domeſtic autho- 
rity, ſeem to have been a main ob- 
ject with legiſlators, | 

Such 1s the influence of cuſtom, 
and the ſenſe of ſhame, that a wo- 
man of the higheſt birth, brought 
up with the care and delicacy ſuit- 
able to her rank, and poſſeſſing that 
timidity and gentleneſs of manners 
natural to her ſex, and for which the 
women of Hindoſtan are ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, will undergo 
this awful ſacrifice with as much 
fortitude and compoſure as ever 
were exhibited by any hero or phi- 
loſopher of antiquity. 

I never was preſent at ſuch a ce- 
remony, but a perſon of my ac- 
quaintance, who happened to ſee 
one, gave me the following deſcrip- 
tion of it: | 

« A funeral pile being erected 
« on a piece of ground that was 
* conſecrated to the purpoſe, the 
« body of the Rajah was brought 
« from the fort, accompanied by 
« many Brahmans, and others, 
« and followed by the widow, at- 
« tended by relations of both 
« ſexes. Being arrived at the fune- 
« ral pile, the body was placed on 
« it, and certain ceremonies being 
performed, the widow took leave 
« of her relations. She embraced 
« thoſe of her own ſex; took off 
« ſome 
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ſome jewels that ſne wore, and 
diſtributed them among them, as 
the laſt tokens of her affection. 
The women appeared to be great- 
ly afflicted; ſome filently weep- 
ing, and others making exceſſive 
lamentations. But ſhe was per- 
fectly compoſed, ſmiled, and en- 
deavoured to comfort them. She 
then advanced to the pile, and in 
a ſolemn manner walked round 
it. She ſtopped; and after con- 
templating the corpſe touched the 
feet with her hand, and raiſed it 
to her forehead, inclining her body 
forwards. She then ſaluted the 


ſpectators in the ſame manner; 


and with the aſſiſtance of the 
Brahmans mounted the pile, and 
ſeated herſelf by the fide of the 
corple. Some who ſtood near 
her with torches in their hands, 
ſet fire to it, and, as it was com- 
poſed of dry wood, ſtraw, and 
other combuſtible materials, it was 
inſtantly in a flame. The ſmoke 
was at firſt ſo great, that I ima- 
gine this unfortunate young vic- 
tim muſt have been immediately 
ſuffocated ; which, I own, afforded 


me a ſort of melancholy comfort, 


from the idea that her ſufferings 
would ſoon be ended.“ 
The Hindoos ſometimes erect a 


chapel on the ſpot where one of theſe 
ſacrifices has been performed ; both 
en account of the ſoul of the decea- 
ſed, and as a trophy of her virtue. 


I remember to have ſeen one of 


theſe places, where the ſpot on which 
the funeral pile had been erected 
was incloſed, and covered with bam- 
boos, formed into a kind of bower, 
planted with flowering creepers. 
The inſide was ſet round with flow- 
ers, and at one end there was an 
image, | 
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Diodorus Siculus gives a remark. 


able inſtance of a young Indian 
princeſs that burnt herſelf with the 
body of her huſband, who was kil. 
led while commanding the Indian | 
troops that aſſiſted Antigonus againſt | 


Eumenes. 


The funeral obſequies are always | 


performed at night, generally with- 
in twenty-four hours after deceaſe; 
and the heat of the climate tender; 


it neceflary not to delay them. A 
ſoon as a perſon dies, advice 1s ſent 


to all the relations, and thoſe who 
live in tae neighbourhood repair to 
the houſe, to condole with the family, 
and attend the funeral. A Brahman 
preſides over the ceremony, and all the 
kinſmen who are to aſſiſt at it ſhave 


and waſh themſelves. The Brahman 


having likewiſe performed his ablu- 


tions, bleſſes and puriſfies the houſe, 


ſprinkling it with conſecrated water. 


The principal relation, or mourner, 


addreſſing himſelf to the dead, calls 
out his name, and, with thoſe pre- 
ſent, joins the Brahman in praying 


the gods to be favourable to him. 


The prayer being ended, they per- 
form a kind of ſacrifice with a fire 
made of the ſacred graſs, koas, into 
which they throw incenſe and the 
aſhes of burnt cow-dung. The 
Brahman again repeats ſeveral pray- 
ers; a barber ſhaves the deceaſed, 
and pares his nails; after which 
the afliſtants waſh the body, rub it 
with the duſt of ſandal wood, paint 
on the forehead the mark of the 
cait, and cover it with a clean robe, 


It is then placed on a palankeen, | 


adorned withflowers; and, preceded 
by perſons with large trumpets, and 
tim-tams, or ſmall drums, it 1s Car- 
ried to the ground deſtined for the 
performance of the funeral rites, 
which is always at ſome diltance 
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ſrom the towns. The relations and 
friends follow it, and when the pro- 
ceſſon arrives near to the funeral 
ile, the corpſe is put down, and a 
facrifice is performed to the aerial 
ſpirits, or genii of the place. After 
the body has been examined, to ſee 
if there be any figns of life, it is 
placed on the pile, and one of the 
relations, having a torch given to 
him by a Brahman, ſets fire to it, 
with his back turned towards the 
corpſe. The others aſſiſt in hght- 
ing it; ſome are employed in burn- 
ing perfumes; and all make lamen- 
tations, or repeat prayers, accom- 
panied by the tam-tams and other 
inſtruments. A ſacrifice is after- 
wards performed to the manes of the 
deceaſed, which is repeated on the 
ſame ſpot for ſeveral days ſucceſſive- 


ly. When the pile is burnt out, 


they ſprinkle the aſhes with milk and 
conſecrated water. The bones are 
gathered up with great care, and 
put into an earthen vaſe, which 1s 
kept until an opportunity be found 
of throwing it, if poſſible, into the 
Ganges, or, if that be at too great 
a diltance, into ſome other ſacred 
river. 
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Auecdotes of Voltaire during his vi/it 
to the late king of Prufſia; from 
the firſt vol. of the Life of Vol- 
taire, by the Marquis de Condor- 
cet, tranſlated from the French. 


I; the palace of the king of 
Pruſſia, he found peace, and 
even the ſemblance of freedom ; 
feeling at firſt no kind of ſubjec- 
tion, except that of paſling ſome 
hours with the king to correct his 
works, and to teach him the art 
of writing. He uſually ſupped 
with his majeſty ; and theſe ſup- 
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pers, at which there was freedom 
in exceſs; where every queſtion of 


metaphyſics and morals was diſ- 


cuſſed without reſtraint; where the 
moſt unbounded pleaſantry en]:- 
vened, or cut ſerious argument 
ſhort; and where the king general- 
ly diſappeared to pive place to 
the man of wit, were moments of 
agreeable relaxation to Voltaire. 
The remainder of his time was con- 
ſecrated to ſtudy. 

Here he improved ſome of his 
tragedies, finiſned his Age of Louis 
the XIVth, corrected his poem of 
the Maid of Orleans, wrote part of 
his Eſſay on the Manners and Spi- 
rit of Nations, and compoſed the 
poem on Natural Law; while Fre- 
deric governed his eſtates without 
a miniſter, inſpected and improved 
his army, compoſed poetry and 


muſic, and wrote philoſophy and 


hiſtory. 

The royal family encouraged 
Voltaire in his purſuits; he ad- 
drefied verſes to the princeſſes, 
acted tragedy with the brothers and 
ſiſters of the king, and while he 
taught them to declaim, led them 
to feel the beauties of French poe- 
try : for poetry ought to be ſpoken 
aloud ; nor can it be underſtood, in 
a foreign tongue, by thoſe who are 
not in the habit of hearing 1t re- 
cited by ſpeakers, who can give it 
that accent and force which are its 
characteriſtics, 

This, Voltaire called the palace 
of Alcina; but the enchantment 
was of too ſhort duration. The 
men of literature, who had been 
longer at Berlin than himſelf, were 
jealous of preference which was too 
conſpicuous, eſpecially of that kind 
of independence which he preſerved, 


that familiarity which the charms 


and brilliancy of his wit gave him, 
and 
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and that art of mingling truth 
with panegyric, and of imparting 
to flattery the tone of jocular eaſe. 
La Metrie told Voltaire that the 
king, to whom he was one day 


mentioning thoſe marks of kind- 


neſs he diſcovered for his cham- 
berlain, replied, „ I want him at 
preſent to reviſe my works; but 
aving ſucked the orange, we throw 
away the rind.“ When Voltaire 
heard this, the encantation was 
over; and his mind felt that kind 
6f ſuſpicion which never ſuffered 
him to loſe fight of his project for 
eſcaping. 


. 


In the mean time the king was 


informed that Voltaire, being preſ- 
ſed by general Manſtein to reviſe 
his memoirs, had anſwered, „The 
wing has ſent me his dirty linen to 
waſh, yours muſt waitz” and that, 
another time, he had ſaid, in a fit 
of ill- humour, pointing to ſome 
poctical papers of the king, lying 
bn the table, „That man is Cæſar 


and the Abbe Cottin.“ 


Mutual inclination, however, act- 
ed on the monarch and the philoſo- 
pher. Frederic ſaid, long after 
their ſeparation, that he had never 
met with ſo amiable a man as Vol- 
taire; and Voltaire, notwithſtand- 
ing his reſentment, which never 
was entirely effaced, confeſſed, that 
when Frederie thought proper, he 
was the molt pleaſing of mankind. 
They likewiſe united in their open 
contempt for prejudice and “ ſu- 
perſtition, the pleaſure they took 
in making them the eternal objects 
of their jeſts; their common love 
fot that philoſophy which 1s chear- 


ful and inviting, and their mutual 


diſpofition to ſearch and to ſeize on 
the ridiculous in whatever pretend. 
ed to ſuperior gravity, were the 
ſame. Hence it ſhould have ſeem. 
ed that the ſtorm muſt have ended 
in a calm, and that intereſt and 
pleaſure muſt have continued them 
in friendſhip ; but the jealouſy of 
Maupertuis rendered them irre. 
concileable. 

Maupertuis, a man of much wit, 
but not of too much learning, and 
of ſtill leſs philoſophy, was torment- 
ed by that defire of fame which 
makes us chuſe trifling means when 
the great are wanting, utter para- 
doxes when we are unable to dif. 
cover truths, generaliſe formula 
when we cannot invent them, and 
accumulate incongruities when we 
are deficient in new ideas. In Pa. 
ris, he had been ſeen to leave the 
company, or hide himſelf behind a 
ſcreen, when he could not continue 
the principal ſpeaker; and in like 
manner at Berlin, whether at the 
academy of ſciences or the table of 
the king, he would be the firſt, 
He was indebted to Voltaire for a 
great part of his reputation, as well 
as for the honour of being perpe- 
tual preſident of the academy of 
Berlin, and of exerciſing authority 
there in his majeſty's name. 

Some jeſts which Voltaire had 
indulged in, when Maupertuis, fol- 
lowing the king ta the army, was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Mol- 
witz, had angered him, and he 
vented his complaints with ilL-hu- 
mour, Voltaire returned a friend- 
ly anſwer, and appeaſed him by 
writing four lines for his portrait. 
Maupertuis, ſome years afterward, 


* By ſuperititivn M. de Condorcet means revealed religion. The reader muſt 
Make allowances for the treedom of the author's religious as well as political 
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took it much amiſs that Voltaire had 
not mentioned him in his diſcourſe 
when eleted to the French aca- 
demy ; and the arrival of Voltaire 
at Berlin completed his diſguſt. 
He {aw him the friend of the ſove- 
reign, in whoſe preſence he himſelf 
was but a courtier ; and beheld him 
giving leſſons to the man from 
whom he received orders. 
Surrounded by enemies, and dif- 
fdent of the continuance of royal 
riend{hip, Voltaire ſecretly re- 


eretted, and endeavoured to reco- 


ver, his loſt independence. He 
thoaght proper to employ a Jew to 
transfer a part of his property out 
of Pruſſia. The Jew betrayed his 
truſt; and, to revenge himſelf on 
Voltaire, who, having detected him, 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be rob- 
bed, he brought an abſurd action, 
knowing that hatred is not difficult 
in admitting evidence. 'T he king, 
to puniſh his friend for having at- 
tempted to preſerve his liberty and 
property, pretended to believe him 
guilty, to deliver him up to juſtice, 
and even to exclude him his pre- 
{ence till the cauſe ſhould be deter- 
mined. Es 
Voltaire addreſſed himſelf to 
Maupertuis, who had not yet openly 
teſtified his ſentiments, and requeſt- 
ed his interference with the chief 
judge. Maupertuis returned a 
haughty refuſal, and Voltaire per- 
ceived he had another enemy. This 
ndiculous ſuit, at length, ended, as 
it ſhould do; the Jew was condema- 
ed, and was pardoned by Voltaire. 
The king then admitted Voltaire 


once more, and added new marks of 


teſpect to former kindneſs, by be- 


ſtowing on him a houſe near Potſ- 
dam. 


The eyes of hatred, however, 
at always open and watchful of 


29 
opportunity. La Beaumelle, a pro- 
teſtant, and native of Languedoc, 
firſt an apprentice to a goſpel mi- 


niſter at Geneva, and afterwards 


acting the French wit in Denmark, 
being toon diſmiſſed from Copenha- 
gen, came to ſeek his fortune at 
Berlin; having no other title to 
fame than that of having lately pub- 
liſhed a libel. He went to Voltaire, 
and preſented the book to him, in 
which Voltaire himſelf was ill treat- 
ed, and in which the men of wit, 
who had been invited into Prufſia, 
among whom he was come to {gli- 
cit a place, were compared to apes, 
or thoſe dwarfs who had formerly 
been maintained at certain courts, 
Such a ridiculous oyerſight was 
the momentary object of pleaſantry 
at the king's ſupper; but the jeſts 
were reported to La Beaumelle by 
Maupertuis, who, charging them 
all to the account of Voltaire, made 


La Beaumelle his irreconc1leable foe, 


and ſecured to himſelf a tool, who 
aided his malice by ſhameful libels, 
without bringing the character of 
the preſident of the academy in 
queſtion. 

Maupertuis wanted aſſiſtance; he 
had lately advanced the 4ſt peſfible 
action, as a new mechanical prin- 
ciple, which was much controvert- 


ed, though the illuſtrious Euler did 


it the honour of defending it, and at 
the {ame time inſtructed its author in 
its full extent and true uſe, Koë- 
nig not only oppoſed it, but aſſerted 
it was not new, and quoted the frag- 
ment of a letter from Leibnitz, in 
which it was contained, Mauper- 
tuis, having learnt from Koenig 
himſelf that he had only a copy of 
the letter from Leibnitz, thought 
proper formally to ſummons him 
before the academy of Berlin, tg 
produce the original, Koenig an- 
{yered, 
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from the unfortunate Hienzi, who 
had long ſince been beheaded, for 
having attempted to deliver the 
people of the Canton of Berne from 
the tyranny of the ſenate. The 
original was not to be found among 
the remaining papers of Hienzi; and 
the academy, from motives partly 
of fear and partly of meanneſs, de- 
clared Koenig unworthy of the 
title of academician, and ſtruck him 
from their liſt. Maupertuis ſeemed 
not to have known that the general 
voice of the learned only could be- 
ftow, or take from him, the honour 
of making a diſcovery, that this 
opinion muſt be free and voluntary, 


and that any formal act, by render- 


ing it ſuſpicious, would but dimi— 
niſh its authority. 

Voltaire had been acquainted 
with Kocng at Cirey, where he 
came to give leſions in the doctrines 
of Leibnitz ro Madame du Chate- 
let. He had preſerved a degree of 
friendſhip for him, though he had 
ſometimes indulged himſelf in jcſts 
to his diſadvantage, during his reſi- 
dence in France. He did not love 
Maupertuis, and hated perſecution, 
whatever form it might aſſume to 
torment mankind; he therefore 
openly took the part of Koenip, 


and publiſhed ſome writings, in 


which reaſon and juſtice were ſea- 
toned by delicate and poignant 
wit. Maupertuis engaged the va- 
nity of the king in behalf of the ho- 
nour of his academy, and prevailed 
on him to exact a promile from 
Voltaire to ridicule neither it nor 
its preſident. The promiſe was 
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ſwered, that he obtained his copy 


given; but unfortunately the king 
who had commanded ſilence, ina. 
gined he himſelf might ſpeak, He 
wrote ſeveral humorous ' pieces, 
which, but with ſome little inequa- 
lity, were partly againſt Mauper. 
tuis, and partly againſt Voltaire. 
The latter imagined that the king, 
by this conduct, had releaſed him 
from his promiſe, and that the pri. 
vilege of being the only one who 
ſhould laugh was not included in 
the royal prerogative. He, there- 
fore, profited by a general permiſ- 
ton which he had formerly obtain- 
ed, and ſent his Akakia to the preſs, 
in which Maupertuis was devoted 
to eternal ridicule. 

'The king laughed. He had little 
affection, and leſs eſteem for Mau- 
pertuis ; yet, jealous of his own au- 
thority, he cauſed this piece of hu- 
mour to be burnt by the hangman, 
This is a mode of vengeance which 
it is rather ſingular that a philoſo- 
phic king ſhould borrow from the 
inquiſition. 

The inſulted Voltaire ſent the 
monarch his croſs, his key, and the 
patent for his penſion, with the four 
following lines 


Je les regu avec tendreſſe, 

Je les renvoie avec doulenr ; 

Comm? un amant, dans ſa jalouſt 
ardeur, 


Rend la portrait de ſe maitreſſe *, 


He ſighed for freedom, but he could 
not ovtain this by ſending back 
what he at firſt had called /plendid 
baxbles, but which he ever after- 
ward named marks of flavery. He 
wrote from Berlin, where he was 


_* Theſe gifts I took, with joy of heart, 
From tliem with grief, as great, I part; 
The jealous lover, thus, returns 
Her gifts, for whom his boſom burns, 
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il, for permiſſion to depart. The 
king, who withed to humble but 
not to loſe him, ſent him ſome bark, 
but no permiſſion. He again wrote 
that it was neceſſary he ſhould go 
and drink the waters of Plombiers ; 
he was anſwered, thoſe of Sileſia 
were equally ſalutary. . 
Voltaire, at length, thought pro- 
per to aſk to ſee his majeſty, flat- 
tering himſelf that by his preſence 
he could awaken ſentiments which 
were rather wounded than extinct. 
The baubles he had formerly 
poſſeſſed were returned to him. He 
haſtened to Potſdam, ſaw the king, 
and a few moments produced a total 


change. Familiarity revived, for- 


mer chearfulneſs was recovered 
even at the expence of Maupertuis, 
and Voltaire obtained permiſſion to 
go to Plombiers, on giving his pro- 
miſe to return. 

Voltaire haſtened to Leipſic, 
where he made ſome ſtay, to re- 
cover his ſtrength, which had been 
exhauſted by this long perſecution. 
Maupertuis ſent him a ridiculous 
challenge, the only effect of which 
was, that it opened a new fource to 
his inexhauſtible pleaſantry. From 
Leipſic he went to viſit the Ducheſs 
of Saxe-Gotha, a princeſs, who cul- 
vated letters, loved philoſophy, 


and was ſuperior to prejudice. At 


her requeſt he there began his An- 
nals of the Empire. 

From Gotha, he departed for 
Plombiers; and took the road to 
Frankfort. Maupertuis was deter- 
mined on revenge; his challenge 
had been unſucceſsful, and the li- 
bels of La Beaumelle he thought 
inſufficient. This his contemptible 
ſecond had been obliged to quit 
Berlin, after a ridiculous adventure 
and ſome weeks impriſonment. He 
had fled to Gotha with a chamber- 
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maid, who had robbed the miſtreſs 
ſhe had left; his libels had driven him 
from Frankfort; and he had ſcarcely 
arrived at Paris before he was 
thrown into the Baſtile. The pre- 
ſident of the academy at Berlin had 
therefore to ſeek another avenger. 
He embittered the ill-humour of 
the king. The ſlowneſs with which 
Voltaire travelled, his ſtay at Gotha, 
and a conſiderable annuity for the 
lives of himſelf and his neice Ma- 
dame Denis, purchaſed of the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, all ſpoke his deter- 
mination of never returning to 
Pruſſia; and he had taken with him 
a copy of the poetical works of the 
king, which were then only known 
to the wits of the court. | 
A fear was excited in Frederic's 
mind that a ſpecies of vengeance, 
terrible even to a royal poet, would 
be taken. It was poſſible, at leaſt, 
that Voltaire ſhould imagine he had 
a right to reclaim the verſes he had 
given, and to ſpecify thoſe he had 
corrected. The king gave a knave, 
whom he kept in his pay at Frank- 
fort, an order to arreſt Voltaire, and 
not to releaſe him till he ſhould have 
yielded up his croſs, his key, and the 
grant of his penhon, together with 
the poems which Freitag called 
« the work of Poeſhys of the king 
his maſter.” Theſe volumes had un- 
fortunately been left at Leipſic, and 
Voltaire was kept in cloſe confine- 
ment for three weeks. Madame 
Denis, his neice, who had come to 
meet him, was treated with like ri- 
gour. Guards were placed at the 
door, and a ſoldier continued in 
each of their chambers, who never 
ſuffered them to leave his fight, 
ſuch fears were entertained leaſt 
the work of Poeſhys ſhould eſcape. 
This precious pledge was at length 
reſtored to Freitag, and Voltaire 
Was 


was releaſed; but not however till 
he had been obliged to beſtow 
money on certain adventurers who 
took that opportunity to com- 
mende litigious ſuits: having eſ- 
caped from Frankfort he went to 
Colmar. | 

The king of Pruſſia, aſhamed of 
his ridiculous anger, diſavowed the 
proceedings of Freitag, but he had 
ſo much morality as not to puniſh 
him for having obeyed. During 
the period of his friendſhip for Vol- 
taire, Frederic, in the tranſports of 
enthuſiaſm, has often kiſſed his 
hands; and Voltaire, after his im- 
priſonment, comparing the two 
RN eriods, ſaid to his friends He 
| as x hundred times kiſſed the hand 
1 he ſo lately manacled ' 
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. Life of the late Mr. Duval, ſuperin- 
I tendant of the imperial library and 
collection of medals at Vienna; from 
the European Magazine for Octo- 
ber 1791. 


ALENTINE jameri Duval 
Y was born in 1695, in the little 
village of Artonay, in Champagne. 
At the age of ten years he loſt his 
father, a poor labourer, who left 
his wife in a ſtate of poverty, and 
burthened with children, at a time 
when war and famine deſolated 
France. 
In this ſtate of poverty, the young 
Duval accuſtomed himſelf from his 
infancy to a rude life, and to the 
privation of almoſt every neceſſary. 
Miſery, far from extinguiſhing 
the happy diſpoſitions with which 
he was born, ſerved on the contrary 
to develope that maſculine courage 
which he retained to the laſt mo- 
ment of his life, He had ſcarcely 
learned to read, when, at the age 
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of twelve years, he entered into the 
ſervice of a peaſant of the ſame vil. 
lage; who appointed him to take 
care of his poultry, The unifor. 


mity of ſuch an employment did 


not agree with the natural vivacit 


of his diſpoſition, but he found the 


means of relieving it by his ſports 
and frolics, which attracted about 
him all the boys of the village. He 


preſided in their amuſements, in- 


vented new ones, and his joviality 


and good-humour made him the | 


delight of all his aſſociates. 
It was at the commencement of 


the ſevere winter of 1709 that he 


quitted his native place, and tra- 
velled towards Lorraine; but after 


'a few days journey he was ſeized 
by an exceflive cold, and even at-. 


tacked by the ſmall-pox. He muſt 
have died but for the care of a poor 
ſhepherd in the environs of the vil- 
lage of Monglat, who placed him 
in a ſtable, or rather a ſheep-pen, 
and whoſe poverty could ſupply 
him with no other articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence than coarſe bread and wa- 
ter, aad no other bed than a truſs 
of ſtraw. The breath of the ſheep 
ſoon diſpelled his cold, and occa- 
fioned a perſpiration that aſſiſted 
the diſorder with which he was in- 
fected. His horrible. a 
which ſcarcely left a trace of the 
human figure, did not prevent 


the ſheep from frequently viſiting 
him. 


% As I had not the ſtrength,” 
ſays he, & to drive them away, 
they frequently took the liberty of 
licking my face; but the roughnels 
of their tongues made me expe. 
rience the torments of Marſyas. I 
did all I could to avoid theſe cruel 


careſſes, as much on my own ac- 


count, as froin the apprehenſion that 


the venom with which my face was 
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covered might be infectious to theſe 
door animals, not knowing then 
that this poiſon was the peculiar lot 
of beings of my own ſpecies.” _ 
From the cares he received, 
aided by the ſtrength of his conſti- 
tution, he recovered, and quitted 


his benefaRor to continue his route 


2s fat as Clezantine, a village 
ftuated on the borders of Lorraine, 
where he entered into the ſervice 
of another ſhepherd; with whom he 
remained two x. but taking a 
diſguſt to this kind of life, chance 
conducted him to the Hermitage of 
La Rothette, near Deneuvre. The 
hermit, known by the name of Bro- 
ther Palemon, received him, made 
him partake his ruſtic labours, and 
embrace his mode of life. 
The abode of Duval at La Ro- 
chette was not of long duration; 
he ſaw himſelf obliged to reſign his 
place to a hermit ſent to Brother 
Palemon by his ſuperiors, who, to 
conſole him, gave him a letter of 
recommendation to the hermits of 
St. Anne, at ſome diſtance from La 
Rochette, and a mile or two beyond 
Luneville. | 
Our young recluſe, forced to 
abandon his retreat, felt the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment in paſſing through 
Luneville, which was the rt town he 
had ever ſeen, and which he regard- 
ed as the center of magnificence and 
pleaſure. | 
It was in the year 1713 that he 
arrived at the Hermitage of St. 
Anne, Its four folitary inhabitants 
received him with kindneſs, and en- 
truſted him with the care of fix 
cows, which ſerved them for the cul- 


ture of a piece of arable land of 


about a dozen acres ; the rome 
of which, together with the milk 


and fruits of their little farm, were 
appropriated to their own ſubſiſt- 
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to learn to write. 


33 
ence, and to the diſtribũtion of cha- 
rity. 1 
He had always diſcovered an ar- 


dour for books, and greedily de- 


voured all that fell in his way, 
whatever might be their ſubjects. 
It was at St. Anne's that he began 
One of the old 
men traced for him, with a trem- 
bling and decrepit hand, the ele- 
So 


ments of this * art. 


defective a model could produce 


but very wretched copies; by his 
zeal and ingenuity, however, he 
was ſoon able to write an indiffe- 
rent hand with tolerable readineſs. 
One day as he was employing 
himſelf, according to cuſtom, in 
laying ſnares for game, that he 
_— be able to purchaſe books 
and maps of geography, he per- 
ceived upon a tree in the foreſt a 
large wild cat, whoſe ſparkling eyes 
and rich fur ſtrongly excited his 
avarice- Refolved at all events to 
catch it, he climbed the tree, and 
perceiving that the animal kept at 
the extremity of the branches to 
avoid him; he eut a ftick in order 
to drive it from its ſtation. He 
gave it a violent blow on the head, 
and it fell to the ground, but was 


ſo little injured as to be able to run 


away. Our Adteon, enraged at the 
idea of loſing his prey, made a fimi- 
lar leap, purſued it, and preſſed it 
ſo cloſely, that the animal, upon the 
point of being taken, took refuge 
in a hollow tree. Duval, redou- 
bling his ardour, manœuvred fo 
well with his ſtick at the bottom of 
the tree, that the cat, finding itfelf 
warmly attacked, bolted from its 
retreat to make a new eſcape, and 
threw itſelf directly in the arms of 
its enemy. He exerted afl his ef- 
forts to ſtifle the animal, which be- 
came furious to an exceſs; and find- 
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Ing 1ts head and fore-claws free, it 


faſtened its talons and teeth to the 
head of the hero. Duval reſolved 
not to let it eſcape, and, in defiance 
of the pain he felt, he tore it by its 
hind feet from his head, which was 
as it were ſcalped, and killed it 


againſt a tree. Elate with his vic- 


tory, he faſtened the cat to his flick, 
and returned home. His maſters, 


ſeeing him covered with blood, 


were terrified ; but he ſaid to them 
with the utmoſt indifference, < It is 
a mere trifle; be ſo good as to 
waſh my head with a httle warm 
wine, and it will ſoon be well; 
and here,” ſhewing the cat, “ here 
is my recompence.“ Nothing can 


better depict the firm and deter- 


mined character of this young re- 


cluſe, than his conduct in this little 


adventure. 

His perſevering zeal in the chace, 
and the money he procured for his 
game, had already enabled him to 
make a ſmall collection of books; 


when an unexpected occaſion fur- 


niſhed him with the means of addin 
to it ſome conliderable works. 


Walking in the foreit one day in 


autumn, and ſtriking the dry leaves 
before him, he perceived ſomething 
ſplendid on the ground, and on tak- 


ing it up, found it to be a gold ſeal, 


with a triple face well engraved on 


it. He went the following Sunday 
to Luneville, to intreat the vicar to 


pabliſh it in the church, that the 
perſon who had loſt it might reco- 
ver it again by applying to him at 


the Hermitage. Some weeks after 


a man on horſeback, of genteel ap- 
pearance, knocked at the gate of 
St. Anne's, and aſked for the her- 


* Among other books, Duval had fallen by chance upon the Elements of He 


raldry, by Father Meneſtier. 


+ It was Mr, Foſter, an Engliſhman of merit, who was then at Luneville. 


better acquainted with this young 


mits* boy. — Duval appeared. 
« You have found a ſeal?” ſaid 
the ſtranger to him. Yes, Sir. 
« ] will thank you for it; it he. 


opulence an 
there, and t! 
to feel, did 


longs to me.” —* A moment's pa- bis firſt ſim 
tience; before I give it you, you WI have conſide 
will be ſo good as to blazon your W robbery, if 


arms.” —© You are laughing at 
me, young man; you can ſurely {Wl gained, for 
know nothing of heraldry -d fatisfy h 
« Be that as it may, Sir, you ſhall W books. Ec 
not have the ſeal till you have WM all phyſical 


of what was 


blazoned your arms.” The gen-. whatever c 
tleman +, ſarpriſed at the firm and inſtruction, 
decided tone of Duval, aſked him a Ml |:dge, his 

variety of queſtions upon different WW pain. In | 
ſubjects; and finding him equally Wl jipened, an 


informed in all, he deſcribed his 
arms, and gave him two guineas as 
a recompence. Deſirous of being 


enlarged, h 
his abject 
was not 1n 
wiſhed to 
inſtant a ſe 
him in his 


lad, he made him promiſe to come 
and breakfaſt with him at Lune- 


ville every holiday. Duval kept WF in the fore 
his word, and received a crown- the midſt o 
piece at every viſit. Seated o 
The generoſity of Mr. Foſter tree, abſor 
continued during his abode at Lu- furrounded 
neville, and he added to it his ad- which he « 
vice reſpecting the choice of books WM eager atte 
and maps. The application of WM denly app 
Duval, ſeconded by ſuch a guide, vich an ai 
could not fail of being attended doing, —c 
with improvement, and he acquired WI fed he.—. 
a conſiderable ſhare of various kind ay thing 
of knowledge. aluredly; 
The number of his books had WW about thi 
gradually encreaſed to four hun-: ſand,” 
dred volumes, but his wardrobe WW you now 
continued the ſame. A coarſe linen WF trying to 


coat for ſummer, and a woollen one Wl i! Quebe 


for winter, with his wooden (hoes, WW Poſe f''—- 
conſtituted nearly the whole of it. WF and cont 
His frequent viſits at Luneville, tie 8 wiyerſity 
hy need 

to the er 

are unive; 

opulence He hac 


nce 
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opulence and luxury that prevailed 
there, and the ſtate of eaſe he began 
to feel, did not tempt him tq quit 
bis firſt ſimplicity; and he would 
have conſidered himſelf as guilty of 
robbery, if he had ſpent a farthing 
of what was given him, or what he 
gained, for any other purpoſe than 
to ſatisfy his paſſion 1 ſtudy and 
books. Economical to excels as to 
all phyſical wants, and prodigal in 
whatever could contribute to his 
Inſtruction, and extend his know- 
kdge, his privations gave him no 
pain, In proportion as his mind 
ripened, and the circle of his ideas 


enlarged, he began to reſlect upon 


his abject ſtate, He felt that he 
was not in his proper place, and he 
mihed to change jt, From this 
inſtant a ſecret inquietude haunted 
him in his retreat, accompanied him 
jn the foreſt, and diſtracted him in 
the midſt of his ſtudies, 

Seated one day at the foot of a 
tree, abſorbed in his reflections, and 
ſurrounded by maps of geography, 
which he examined with the moſt 
eager attention, a gentleman ſud- 
denly approached him, and aſked 
0 an air of ſurprize what he was 
ng, Fe Studyin eography,“ 
ſaid he.— And 75 ed 
ay thing of the ſubje& ?”—e* Moſt 
auredly; I never trouble myſelf 
about things I do not under- 
land,” — And what place are 
Jou now ſeeking for?“ ] am 
ing to find the moſt direct way 
0 Quebec.“ “ Por what pur- 
Poſe 7” —< That I might go there, 
and continue my ſtudies in the 
Wiverſity of that town *. But 
ky need you go for this purpoſe 
to the end of the world? There 
Ke univerſities nearer home, ſupe- 


35 
rior to that of Quebec; and if it 
will afford you any pleaſure, I will 
point them 6ut to you.” At this 
moment they were joined by a 
large. retinue belonging to the 
young priaces of Lorraine, wha 


were hunting in the foreſt with 


Count Vidampiere and Baron 
Pfutſchner, their governors. A va- 
riety of queſtions were put to Du- 
yal, which he anſwered with equal 
preciſion and good-tenſe, and with- 
out being out of countenance. It 
was at length propoſed by Baron 
Pfutſchner and Count Vidampiere, 
the perſon who firſt accoſted him, 
that he ſhould continue bis ſtudies 
in form in the college of Jeſuits of 
Pont-à-Mouſſon. Duval felt the 
importance of thjs propoſal, but 
defired time to conſider of it; ad- 
ding, that he valued his liberty, and 
would never quit his retreat without 
being ſure of preſerving this pre- 
cious gift of nature. They diſpel- 
led his apprehenſions on this ſub- 
ject, and Baron Pfutſchner promiſed 
to call upon him in a few days. 

The Baron kept his word, and 
came to inform him, that Leopold 
Duke of Lorraine would take him 
under his protection, and furniſh him 
with the means of purſuing and finiſh- 
ing his ſtudies. He invited him at the 
ſame time to go with him to court 
at Luneville. Our young recluſe 
was attached to the Hermitage, and 
could not quit it without tears, 
Having vowed an eternal gratitude 
to his benefactors, he ſet off in a 
chariot and ſix with the Baron. On 
his arrival at Lune ville he was 
preſented to the Duke, who re- 
ceiyed him in the midſt of a nume- 
rous court, whom this ſingular event 
had contributed to aſſemble. He 


* Ne had read in one of his books of this univerſity, which gaye riſe to his defi: e. 
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anſwered every queſtion that was 
put to him without being confuſed 
or-at a loſs, notwithſtanding the no- 
velty of the ſcene to him, and the 
important part he had to act. Some 
ladies having expreſſed their ſur- 
prize at the Font) of his teeth, he 
ſaid very ingeniouſly, What, la- 
dies, can there be aſtoniſhing in 
this? It is an advantage which I 
enjoy in common with all the ca- 


nine ſpecies.” The Duke, charmed 


with his ſimplicity and his happy 
phyſiognomy, renewed his promiſe 
of protection, and committed the 
care of his eſtabliſhnient at the col- 
lege of Pont-à-Mouſſon to Baron 
Pfutſchner. His books and effects 
were conveyed thither; he was 
elothed, and an annual penſion aſ- 


ſigned him. 


Duval's natural taſte for ſtudy, 
added to his deſire of anſwering the 
expectations of his illuſtrious patron, 
made him redouble his zcal. Hif- 
tory, geography, and antiquities, 
were the ſtudies he preferred, and 
in which his new guides were pecu- 
harly qualified to aſſiſt him. | 

The ſedentary life he now led 
being no longer balanced as here- 
tofore by frequent bodily exerciſes, 
his conſtitution ſoon felt the et- 
fects. 

His animal ſpirits, heated by his 
cloſe application and his ſittings- up, 
diſordered his imagination; and it 


was in this ſtate that the accidental 


fight of a young beauty kindled in 


his heart a ſudden and violent love. 


Fatigued by his repeated ſtruggles 
with the moſt impetuous of the hu- 
man paſſions, he read one day in St. 
Jero.ne, that hemlock was a certain 
cure for it, Charmed with this im- 
portant diſcovery, he immediately 
procured a conſiderable quantity of 


this herb, and cat it as a ſallad. 


The imprudence nearly coſt him h 
life. The poiſon having chilled hit 
blood and dried up his lungs, he wa, 
ſeized with a dangerous ine, the 
fatal effects of which were long felt 
by him. Weakened however as j; 
Was by ill health, his ſtudies were 


unremitted: conſtantly attached tg 


his books, hie never quitted them but 
to breathe ſometimes a pure air in 
the woods and foreſts, Theſe ſoli. 
tary rambles recalled to his mind 
the paſtoral life he hadled; and the 
remembrance was ſo pleaſing, that 
they became to his death his favou- 
fitè recreation. | 

He continued alſo to find picaſur 
in taking game, as well as in fiſhing, 


Having one day obſerved that there 


were eels in the {tream that flowed 


at the foot of the convent in which | 


he reſided, hecontrived the following 
means to catch them: He paſſed 1 
rod through one of the panes of the 
window, which he balanced on 2 
pivot. To one end of the rod he 
fixed a line with a hook, and the 
other communicated to a bell that 
hung by his bed-ſide, in ſuch a 
manner that on tlie leäſt motion of 
the rod the bell would ring and 
awake him. On hearing the bell 
one night he leaped from his bed, 
ran to the window, and on drawing 
the line he found himſelf ſcarceh 
able to ſupport the weight that 
hung to it. It was an enormous ce, 
which, the moment he was laying 
hold of it, eſcaped from his hand, 
fell into the room, and became in- 
ſtantly inviſible. Having a long tim 
ſought for it to no purpoſe, he at lai 
heard a great buſtle in the bake-hou!? 


under him. The eel, having fourd 


a hole in the floor, had fallen imo 
the trough at the very moment tie 
baker was kneading his deugl. 
Terrifed at ſeeing this creatufs 
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writhe and twiſt, and flounce about 
n the tub, and fear magnifying the 
object ten-fold, the baker conceived 
that he ſaw the Devil himſelf in this 
enormous and frightful ſhape. He 
took to his heels, ſhrieking to ſuch 
a degree as to alarm the whole con- 
vent, The reverend fathers ran 
from all ſides, ſome agitated them- 
ſelves by terror, and others trying 
in vain to diſcover the cauſe of this 
ſingular event, The enigma muſt 
have remained inexplicable, if 
Duval had not come ta their ſuc- 
cour, N 

He lived two years in this houſe, 
and the improvement he made was 
ſo great, that Nuke Leopold, as a re- 
compence, and to give him an op- 
portunity of ſtil] turther progrels, 

ermitted him in 1718 to make a 
journey to Paris in his ſuite, On 
his return the next year, the Duke 
appointed him his Librarian, and 
conferred on him the office of Pro- 
feſſor of Hiſtory in the Academy of 
Luneville, 

He ſhortly after read public lec- 
tures on Hiſtory and Antiquities: 
they were attended with the great- 
eſt ſucceſs, and frequented by a num- 
ber of young Engliſhmen, among 
whom was the immortal Chatham, 
Duval, ſtruck with the diſtinguiſhed 
air, as well as with the manly and 
ſonorous voice, of this young man, 
predicted more than once a part of 
his fate. The generoſity of Duval's 
pupils, added to his own œconomy, 
ſoon enabled him to ſhew his grati- 
tude to the Hermits of St. Anne. 
He formed the project of building 
this Hermitage, the cradle of his 
fortune, anew, and of conſcerating 
to it all his ſavings, A handſome 


ſquare building, with a chapel in the 


middle of it, and ſurrounded with a 
confderable quantity of land, con- 
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ſiting of a garden, an orchard, a 
vineyard, a nurſery of the beſt fruit- 
trees, and ſome arable ground, were 
the reſult of this generous intention. 
His principles of heneficence and 
humanity led him to render this in- 
ſtitution uſeful.to the public. The 
hermits of St. Anne were ordered 
to furniih gratuitoufly, and at the 
diſtance of three Jleagues round, the 
produce of their nuriery, and every 
kind of tree that ſhould be demand- 
ed of them, and to every perſon 
without exception. They were fur- 
ther obliged to go and piant them 
themſelves, if it were required, 
witaout exacting any reward, or 


even taking refreſhment, unlefs they Wh! 
found themſelves at too great a diſ- Wa! 
tance f,.m the Hermitage to return WH | 


to dinner, VE 

Duval, occupied by his ſtudies 
and the inſpection of the Hermitage 
of St. Anne, had ſpent many years | 
in perfect content, when an unex- i 
pected accident interrupted his fe- | 
licity, Duke Leopold died in | 
1738, and his fon Francis exchanged 
the Duchy of Lorraine for the 
Grand Duchy of Tuſcany. King 
Staniſlaus, the new poſſeſſor of Lor- 
raine, uſed indeed the moſt urgent 
entreaties to prevail on Duval ta 
continue in the office of Profeſſor in 
the Academy of Luneville; but his 
attachment to his old patron would 
not permit him to liſten to the pro- 
poſal. He went to Florence, where 
he was placed at the head of the du- 
cal library, which was transferred 
thither. Notwithſtanding the charm- 
ing climate of Italy. Lorraine, te 
which he had ſo many reaſons to 
be attached, did nat ceaſe to he tho 
odject of his regret, His regret was 
conſiderably increaſed by his ſ{epa- 
ration from the young Puke Fran- 
cis, who on his marrage wich the 
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During his abode at Vienna it 


was cuſtomary with him to wait 
upon the King after dinner. One 
day he quitted him abruptly, with- 
out waiting till he ſtould be diſ- 
miſſed. 
ing?“ ſaid the Prince.“ To 
hear Gabrieli, Sire.“ But ſhe 
tings ſo wretchedly.“ “ Let me 
enireat your majeſty not to ſay 
this aloud.” “ Why not?“ 
& Becau.e it is of importance to 
your majeſty, that every one ſhould 


«© Where are you g0- 


elieve what you ſay; but in this 


no one will believe you.” The 
Abbe Marcy, who was preſent at 
this converiation, ſaid to him, as 
they came out together, Do you 
Know, Duval, that you have ſpoken 
to the Emperor a bold truth?“ 
« $0 much the better,” replied he; 
« ] hope he will profit by it.” In 
1751 he was appointed Sub. Pre- 
ceptor to the Arciduke Joſeph, the 
late Emperor; but ne r fuled this 
office, flattering as it was to vanity, 
and gave the reaſons of his refuſal 
in Wing. 
theleſs the friendſhip of their ma- 
jeſties, and contmued to reccive 
new proofs of it. 


He preſerved never- 


Once during the Carnival, the 


queen laid a bet with his majeſty, 
who piqued himſelf on being able 
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heireſs of the Houſe of Auſtria was 
obliged of courſe to reſide at Vien- 
na. The ſcience of Medals, upon 
which Duval had already read lee- 
tures in Lorraine, became now his 
favourite amuſemient, and he was 
deſirous of making a collection of 
ancient ang modern coins. He 
was deeply engaged in this purſuit 
when the Emperor Francis, who 
had formed a ſimilar deſign, ſent for 
him, that he might Have the care 


and management of the collec- 
tion. 


to find out all the maſks, that fie 
would give her arm at the ball to 
a maſk that he ſhould not diſcover, 
Duval, who had never been at 2 
ball in his life, was entreated to 
wait upon the maids of honour, that 
he might be dreſſed for the occa- 
ſion. He went, and endeavoured 
to excuſe himſelf, alledging his ex- 


treme aukwardnefs, and entire igno. | 
- rance howto conduct himſelf; but 


he was obliged to yield; and every 
thing being ready; he was intro. 
duced to her majeſty. The Em 
preſs gave him her arm; and af. 
ſuming a tone of gaiety to encou- 
rage him, ſhe ſaid among other 
things, as they went to the ball, 
« Well, Duval, I hope at leaſt you 
will dance a minuet with me.” =. 
« I, Madam! I have learned in 
the woods no other dance than that 
of tumbling head over heels.” The 
Empreſs laughed heartily at his re- 
ply, and preſently they arrived at 
the formidable aflembly-room. The 
Emperor, anxious to win his bet, 
was already there; but his efforts 
were vain to diſcover the maſk, 
which, after two hours ſtay, was 
ſuffered to depart. The diſguiſe 
of Duval, and the conſtraint he 
experienced in ſo great a croud, 
had made him very warm; and in 
returning from the ball he caught a 
violent cold, which, as he pleaſantly 
ſaid himſelf, preſerved him from 
the danger of being elated with 
pride at the diſtinction conferred 
upon him. . . 
He was beloved by all the impe- 
rial family; but from his extreme 
modeſty he was ſcarcely acquainted 
with the perſons of many individu- 
als of it. The eldeſt Archducheſſes 
paſſing him one day without his ap- 
pearing to know them, the king 
of the Romans, who was N ew 
chin 
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behind them, and who perceived 
his abſence, aſked him, if he knew 
choſe, ladies? « No, Sir,“ ſaid he 
ingenuouſly.—“ 1 do not at all 
wonder at it,” replied the Prince; 
« jt is becauſe my ſiſters are not 
antiques.” 5 

A philoſopher in the ſtrict ſenſe 
of the word, Duval thus lived, in 
the midſt of luxury and human 
greatneſs, a life truly paſtoral, ne- 
rer deviating from his firſt plan, 
and never more happy than in the 
depth of his retreat. The perſon 
of whoſe ſociety he was moſt fond, 
was Mademoiſelle du Guttenberg, 
frſt femme de chambre of the Em- 
preſs. She had a cultivated under- 
ſtanding, and a heart ever ready to 
compaſiionate and relieve the ſuf- 
fermgs of humanity. This cha- 
racer, perfectly analogous to his 
own, inſpired him with the greateſt 
confidence. He not only ſaw her 
regularly when at court, but in the 
frequent abſences which ſhe was 
obliged to make, he wrote to her 
very aſſiduouſly. A conſiderable 
part of this correſpondence was 
found among the papers of the de- 
tun&t, collected together and placed 
in order by himſelf. 

His health being again impaired 
by his cloſe application to ſtudy, 
he was adviſed to take a ſecond 
journey to re-eſtabliſh it. He re- 
turned into France, and arrived 
at Paris in 1752, where he found 
4 number of perſons Who were de- 
ſirous of ſhewing him civilities, and 
rendering his abode agreeable. The 
Abbe Lenglet du Freſnoy, M. du 
Freſne d' Aubigny, the Abbe Bar- 
thelemi, M. de Boze, M. Duclos, 
and Madame de Graffigny, were 
among the friends whoſe tociety he 
cultivated moſt, Notwithſtanding 
he diſtractions of this new kind 


of life, his friends at Vienna were 
not forgotten. Mademoiſelle de 
Guttenberg frequently heard from 
him; he aſſumed even in his cor- 
reſpondence with her the ſtyle and 
manners of a petit-maitre, and ne- 
ver wrote to her but upon roſe- 
coloured paper. e 

On his return he paſſed by Arto- 
nay, his native village. He pur- 
chaſed his paternal cottage, which 
one of his ſiſters had ſold from 
indigence; and having cauſed it to 
be pulled down, he built on the 
ſpot a ſolid and commodious houſe, 
which he made a preſent of to the 
community for the abode of the 
ſchoolmaſter of the village. His 
beneficence diſtinguiſhed ielf alſo 
in a hamlet ſituated near Artonay, 
where, finding that there were no 
wells, he had ſome dug at his own 
expence. 

From his good conſtitution, har- 
dened by fatigue, he lived to the 
age of 79 years, without feeling the 


infirmities of old age. In his eigh- 


tieth year he was all at once attacked 
with the gravel, which brouglit him 
to the brink of the grave. In this 
painful ſtate his philoſophy gave 
him a ſuperiority over common 
minds: a prey to the molt excruci- 
ating pains, his firmneſs and intre- 

idity were invincible, and he pre- 
ſerved all his preſence of mind. 
By the cares, however, of the Em- 
preſs, his diſorder took a favourable 
turn, and he was ſnatched trom the 
arms of death; but in the following 

car he was ſeized with a fever, 
occaſioned by indigeſtion, which 
weakened him every day, and 
ſpeedily put an end to his exiſ- 
tence. 

A few days before his death a 
friend who attended him perceiving 
a book in his hand, aſked him what 
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it was? „ M. de St. Lambert's 
Poem of the Seaſons,“ he replied. 
« You are ſurprized, perhaps, to 
ſee the attention of a dying man em- 
ployed on a book of this nature. 
A book of devotion may be more 
ſuitable to the ſtate in which I am; 


but tortured with pain, I cannot 


bear ſerious reading. Beſide, I have 
reflected with myſelf, and, having 
recapitulated with impartiality the 
actions of my lifa, I have found my 
intentions to have been upright and 
geod. As to faults that are invo- 
luntary and inſeparable from hu. 
man weakneſs, God will (1 know) 
pardon them; and | rely wichout the 


ſcurity to which his birth ſeemed 
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ſmalleſt apprehenſion upon his ſu. 
preme goodneſs.” Thi 

tranquillity of ſoul, the reſult of in. 
nocence and candour, never quitteq 
him to his lateſt breath. He died 
November 3, 1775, aged 81 year, 
Let his aſhes repoſe in peace and 
may Poſterity, the Hr of true 
merit, never forget a man who, to 
raiſe himſelf from the ſtate of ob. 


to have condemned him, opened 
himſelf a way, and overcame diff. 
culties which the perſeverance of 
genius alone was capable of ſur. 
mounting ! N 
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On the product ion of Ambergris. A 
communication from the Committee 
of Council appointed for the conſi- 
deration of all matters relating to 
Trade and Foreign Plantations. 
From the Philoſaphical Tranſac- 
tions, vol. Ixxxi. part 1. 


To Sir Joseyn Banks, Bart. 


Office of committee of privy 
council for trade, White- 
hall, 15th January, 1791. 

SIR, 
ORD Hawkeſbury, preſident of 
the committee of privy coun- 
cil appainted for the conſideration 
of al matters relating to trade and 
foreign plantations, having receiv- 
ed a letter from Mr. Champion, a 
principal merchant concerned in the 
Southern whale-fiſhery, informing 
him that a ſhip belonging to him 
had lately arrived from the ſaid 


ilhery, which had brought home 


„ ounces of ambergris, found by 
Mr. Coffin, captain of the ſaid ſhip, 
in the bady of a female ſpermaceti 
Whale, taken on the Coaſt of Gui- 
tea; his lordſhip thought fit to de- 
ure captain Coffin, as well as Mr. 
Champion, to attend the lords of 
the committee, that they might be 
ekamined concerning all the cir- 


eumſtances of the fact before men- 


noned; and I am directed by their 
ordſhips to tranſmit to you a copy 
al te examination of theſe two gen- 


HISTORY, 


tlemen, that you may communicate 
the ſame to the Royal Society, if 
you ſhould think that any of the cir- 
cumſtances ſtated in this examina- 
tion will contribute to remove the 
doubts hitherto entertained con- 
cerning the natural hiſtory and pro- 
duction of this valuable drug. I 
ſend you alſo a piece of the am- 
bergris fo taken out of the whale, 
and ſome of the bills of the fiſh called 
ſquids (which are ſuppoſed to be 
the food of ſpermaceti whales), and 
which were found partly in the am- 
bergris taken from this female 
whale, and partly on the outſide of 
it, and adhering to it. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
W. FAWKENER, 


At the Council Chamber, White 
hall, the 12th January, 1791. 


By the right honourable the 
lords of the committee of 
council appointed for the 
conſideration of all matters 
relating to trade and foreign 
plantations. | 

Read Letter from Mr. Alex« 
ander Champion, a principal mer- 
chant concerned in the Southern 
whale-fiſhery, to lord Hawkeſbury, 
dated the 2d inſtant, acquainting his 
lordſhip, that captain Joſhua Coffin, 
of the ſhip The Lord Hawkeſbury, 
is lately arrived from the Southern 
whale-fſhery; and that the ſaid 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, beſides a cargo of 76 tons of 

ſpermaceti oil and head-matter, has 

brought homie about 360 ounces of 

ambergris, which the ſaid captain 

took out of the body of a female 

ſpermaceti whale on the Coalt of 
Guinea. 


Nt Meſſrs. Champion and Coffin 

"i attending, were then called 
in, and the following queſ- 
tions were put to Mr, Coſſin, 
viz. 

Q. Have any of the whales taken 

before by ſhips ſailing from Great- 
Britain, to your knowledge, con- 
tained any ambergris ? 

A. None, that ever I heard of. 
| The American ſhips have, at times, 
* Found ſome. : 

q Q. Was the ambergris, found by 
| You, in a bull or cow fiſh? 
A. It was found ina cow fiſh. 

Q. ls it uſual to look for amber- 

gris in whales that are killed ? 
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the practice to do ſo. 
1 Q. How happened it that you 

„ diſcovered this? 
| A. We ſaw it come out of the 
fundament of the whale; as we 
3 were cutting the blubber, a piece of 
1 it ſwam upon the ſurface of the ſea. 
| Qi what part of the whale did 
vou find the remainder ? 
. A. Some more was in the ſame 
+ paſſage, and the reſt was contained 
in a Ko a little below the paſſage, 
and communicating with it. 

Q. Did the whale appear to be in 
health ? | 

A. No; ſhe did not. She ſeem- 
ed fickly, had no fleſh upon her 


bones, and was very old, as appears 


Though ſhe was about thirty-five 
feet long, ſhe did not produce above 
ene ton and a half of oil. A fiſh 
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A. It has not hitherto been much 


by the teeth, two of which I have. 


of the ſame ſize, in good health, 
would have produced two tons and 
a half. 

Q. Have you obſerved the food 
that whales generally feed upon? 

A. The ſpermaceti whale feeds, 
as I believe, almoſt wholly upon a 
fiſh called ſquids. J have often ſeen 
a whale, when dying, bring up a 
quantity of ſquid, ſometimes whole, 
and ſometimes pieces of it. The 
bills of the ſquid (ſome of which 
Mr. Coffin produced) were found, 
ſome in the inſide, and ſome on the 


outſide of the ambergris, flicking | 


to it. 

Q. Did you ever find any am- 
bergris floating on the ſea ? 

A. I never did, but others fre. 
quently have. | 

Q. How long have you been en- 
gaged in the whale-fiſhery ? 

A. It is about ſixteen years ſince 
I rſt entered into it. 

Q. What 1s the general propor- 
tion of bull and cow whales you 
have met with? | 

A. I believe the proportion to be 
nearly equal. In my laſt voyage, 
however, I found only four bulls 
out of thirty-five whales. I fiſhed 
upon the Coaſt of Africa between 
five north and ſeven ſouth degrees 
of latitude. I am inclined to think, 
that the cow whale goes to calve in 
the low latitudes, which accounts 
for more cows being found in thoſe 
latitudes. 

Is there any particular ſeaſon 
when the cow whales calve? _ 

A. I do not know that there 1, 

Q. Does the bull or cow whale, 
in proportion to their ſize, produce 
moſt oil? 


A. The cow whale, when bis Wl 


with calf, produces more oil than a 
bull whale of the ſame fize; when 


ſuckling, ſhe produces 4 Ro 
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Q. Are the whales uſually found 
fngly, or in pairs, or in larger 
numbers? | 

A. Uſually in large numbers, 
which we call ſcools, and particu- 
lily in the low latitudes. I have 
ſen from fifteen to perhaps a thou- 
land together, LY 

Q Have you any further infor- 
mation on this ſubject to give the 
committee ? 

A. We have generally obferved, 
that the ſpermaceti whale, when 
truck, voids her excrement ; if ſhe 
foes not, we conjecture that ſhe has 
ambergris in her. 1 think amber- 
gris molt likely to be found in a 
ickly fiſh ; for I conſider it to be 
the cauſe or the effect of ſome diſ- 
order, 


Duſtions put to Mr. C hampion. 


At what price does ambergris 
uſually ſell ; and at what price did 
that taken by your ſhip ſell ? 

A. A ſmall quantity had lately 
ſold at 25 5s. per ounce; but it was 
then very ſearce. Mine ſold for 
19. 94, per ounce. The whole 
quantity, found in this whale, was 
362 ounces Troy. The people who 
bought it told me, this was a larger 
quantity than was ever before 
brought at once to market. It has 
been generally ſold at about four or 
ive pounds at a time. 

Q. For the uſe of what country 
vas this ambergris bought ? 

A. I do not exactly know. It 
me, that his principal, who pur- 
chaſed about one half, bought it for 
exportation to Turkey, Germany, 
and France. The other half was 


Purchaſed by the druggiſts in town. 
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but rendered uncommon by novelty 
of fituation, or produced in animals 


Was bought by a broker, who told 
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Obſervations on certain horny ex- 
creſcences of the human body. By 
Everard Home, £/q; F. R. S. From 
the ſame, 


HE hiſtory of diſeaſes belongs 

not properly to the province 

of the naturaliſt or philoſopher ; it 
is intimately connected with the in- 
quiries of the phyſician and anato- 
miſt; but when diſeaſe becomes a 
cauſe of the formation of parts 
ſimilar to others exiſting in nature, 


to which they are not naturally ap- 
propriated, it may be conſidered as 
having inſtituted a monſtrous va- 
riety, highly deſerving of attention 
from the naturaliſt. | 

To deſcribe ſuch varieties is in- 
deed more fully the oſſice of natural 
hiſtory than of medicine; but the 
inveſtigation of diſeaſes which are 
found to ſubvert the ordinary laws 
of nature, reſpecting the ſituation 
or production of parts in an animal 
body, undoubtedly belongs to the 
medical practitioner. 

By theſe conſiderations, I have 
beeninduced tolay before the Royal 
Society the following account of a 
diſeaſe which occurs ſometimes in 
the human body, very remarkable 
in its effects, but very little under- 
ſtoed as to its cauſe; namely, the 
production of an excreſcence ſimi- 
lar to-a horn. So curious a phæ- 
nomenon has naturally attracted the 
attention of the ignorant as well as 
tae philoſopher; and the indivi- 
duals who have had the misfortune 
to be ſubject to this diſeaſe have 
been conſidered as monſters, 

Horny excreſcences ariing from 
the human head have not only oc- 
Curred in this country, but bave 

been 


ſubject. 
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been met with in ſeveral other parts 
of Europe; and the horns them- 
ſelves have been depoſited as valu- 
able curioſities in the firſt collec- 


tions in Fyrope. 


In giving the hiſtory of a diſeaſe 
fo rare in its occurrence, and 1n 1ts 
effects fo remarkable as almoſt to 
exceed belief, it might be thought 
right to take ſome pains in bringing 
proofs to aſcertain that ſuch a diteate 
does really exiſt: J confider the do- 
ing fo as leis neceſlary at preſent, 
there being two women now ahve, 
and refiding in Engtand, who are 
affected by the complaint. I hall, 
however, in the courſe of this pa- 
per, bring other evidence from the 
teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable 
authors who have conſidered this 

The two following caſes contain 
a very accurate and diſtin hiſtory 
of the progrets of the ditcaſe through 
its different ſtages, and make any 
further detail of the ſymptoms in- 
tirchy unneceſlary. 

Mrs. Lonfdale, a woman 56 years 
old, 2 native of Horncaſtle in Lin- 
colnſhire, fourteen years ago, ob- 
ſerved a moveable tumor on the left 
fide of her head, about two inches 
above the upper arch of the left ear, 
which gradually increaſed in the 
caurſe of four or five years to the 
fize of a pullet's egg, when it burſt, 


and for a week continued to dif- 


charge a thick, gritty fluid, In the 
center of the tumor, after the fluid 
was diſcharged, ſhe perceived a 
ſmall foft ſubſtance, of the ſize of a 
pea, and of a reddiſh colour on the 
top, which at that time ſhe took for 
proud fleſh. It gradually increaſed 
in length and thickneſs, and conti- 
pued pliable for about three months, 
when it firſt began to put on a 


horny appearance. In two years 


and three months from its firſt ſot. 
mation, made deſperate by the in. 
creaſed violence of the pain, ſhe at. 
tempted to tear it from her head: 
and with much difficulty, and many 
eiforts, at length broke it in the 
middle, and afterwards tore the root 
from her head, leaving a conſider. 
able depreſlion which till remains 
in the part where it grew. Its 
length altogether is about five 
inches, and its circumference at the 
two ends about one inch; but in the 
middle rather leſs. It is curled lik: 
2 ram's horn contorted, and in co- 
lour much reſembling iſinglaſs. 
From the lower edge of the de. 
preſſion anocher horn is now grow. 
ing, of the ſame colour with the 
former, in length about three inches, 


and nearly the thickneſs of a {mall 


gooſe quill ; it is leſs contorted, aud 
lies cloſe upon the head, 

A third horn, ſituated about the 
upper part of the lambdoidal ſuture, 
is much curved, above an inch in 
length, and more in circumference 
at its root: its direction is back. 
wards, with ſome elevation from the 
head. At this place two or three 


ſucceſſive horns have been produc- 


ed, which ſhe has conſtantly torn 
away; but as freſh ones have ſpecdi« 
ly followed, ſhe leaves the preſent 
one unmoleſted, in hopes of 1ts drop- 
ping off. 
Beſides theſe horny excreſcences, 
there are two tumors, each the ſize 
of a large cockle ; one upon the 
upper part, the other about the mid- 
dle of the left ſide of the head; 
both of them admit of conſider- 
able motion, and ſeem to contain 
fluids of unequal conſiſtence ; the 
upper one affording an obſcure 
fluctuation, the other a very evident 
one. 
The four horns were all E 
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NATURAL 
þy the ſame kind of incyſted tu- 
mours, and the fluid in all of them 
was gritty ; the openings from which 
the matter iſſued were ver ſmall, 
the cyſts collapſed and dried up, 
leaving the ſubſtance from which 
the horn proceeded diſtinguiſhable 
at the bottom. Theſe cyſts gave 
little pain till the horns began to 
ſhoot, and then became very diſ- 
teſing, and continued with ſhort 
intervals till they were removed. 
This caſe is drawn up by the ſur- 
yeon who attended the woman for 
many years, Which gave him fre- 
quetit opportunities of ſeeing the 
diſeaſe in its different ſtages, and 
acquiring an accurate hiſtory of its 
ſyſtoms. - „5 | 


Mrs: Allen, a rhiddle-at ed WO - 
man, reſident in Leiceſterſhire, had 
an incyſted tumor upon her head, 
immediately under the ſcalp, very 
moveable, and evidently — 
2 fluid, It gave no pain unleſs 
preſſed upon, and grew to the ſize of 
a ſmall hen's egg. A few years ago 
it burſt, and diſcharged a fluid; this 
diminiſhed in quantity, and in a 
ſhort time a horny excreſcence, 
ſimilar to thoſe above mentioned, 
grew out from the orifice, which 


has continued to increafe in ſize; 


and in the month of November 
1790, the time I faw it, was about 
hve inches long, and a little more 
than an inch in circumference at 
its baſe. It was a good deal con- 
torted, and the ſurface very irre- 
gular, having a laminated appear- 
ance, It moved readily with the 
{calp, and ſeemed to give no pain 
upon motion; but, when much han- 
led, the ſurrounding ſkin became 


* Ephem. Acad. Nat. Cur, Dec. 
+ Ibid, Dec, 1. An. I. Obſervat. 


inflamed. This woman came to 
London, and exhibited herſelf as a 


ſhow for money; and it is highly 


probable, that ſo rare an occurrence 
would have ſufficiently excited the 
public attention to have made it 
anſwer her expectations in point of 
emolument, had not the circum- 
ſtance been made known to her 
neighbours in the country, who 


were much diſſatisfied with the mea- 


ſure, and by their importunity oblig- 
ed her huſband to take her into the 
country, 

That the caſes which I have re- 
lated may not be confidered as pe- 
culiar inſtances from which no con- 
cluſtons can be drawn; it may not 


be amiſs to take notice of ſome of 


the moſt remarkable hiſtories of this 
kind, mentioned by authors, and fee 
how far they agree with thofe E 


have ſtated, in the general charac- 


ters that are ſufficiently obvious to 
ſtrike a common obſerver ; for the 
vague and indefinite terms in which 
authors expreſs themſelves on this 
ſubject ſhew plainly, that they did 
not underſtand the nature of the 
diſeaſe, and their accounts of it are 
not very ſatisfactory to their read - 
ers. 


In the Ephemerides Academia Na- 


ture Curioſorum, there are two caſes 
of horns growing from the human 
body. One of theſe inſtances was 
a German woman *, who had fe> 
veral ſwellings, or ganglions, upon 
different parts of her head, from 
one of which a horn grew. The 
other was a nobleman F, who had 
a ſmall tumor, abott the ſize of a 
nut, growing upon the parts cover- 
ing the two laſt or lowermoſt ver- 
tebræ of the back. It continued 


Th An. V. Append. pP · 148. 
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for ten years, without undergoing 
any apparent change ; but after- 
wards enlarged in ſize, and a horny 


excreſcence grew out from it. 


In the Hiſtory of the Royal Society 
of Medicine *, there is an account 
of a woman, 97 years old, who had 
ſeveral tumors. on her head, which 
had been 14. years in growing to 
the ſtate they were in at that time: 
ſhe had alſo a horn which had ori- 
ginated from a ſimilar tumor. The 
— was very moveable, being at- 
tached to the ſcalp, without any 
adheſion to the ſcull. It was ſawn 
off, but grew again; and although 


the operation was repeated ſeveral 


times, the horn always returned. 
Bartholine, in his Epiſtles +, takes 
notice of a woman who had a tumor 
under the ſcalp, covering the tem- 
oral muſcle. This gradually en- 
3 and a horn grew from it, 
which had become twelve inches 
long in the year 1646, the time he 
ſaw it. He gives us a repreſenta- 
tion of it, which bears a very accu- 
rate reſemblance to that which I 


have mentioned to have ſeen in 


November 1790. No tumor or 
ſwelling is expreſſed in the figure; 
but the horn is coming directly out 
from the ſurface of the ſkin. 

In the Natural Hiſtory of Che- 
ſhire , a woman is mentioned to 
have lived in the year 1668, who 


had a tumor or wen upon her head 
for 32 years, which afterwards en. 
larged, and two horns grew out of 
it; ſhe was then 72 years old. 
There is a horny excreſcence in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, which js eleven 
inches long, and two inches and 2 
half in circumference at the baſs 
or thickeſt part. The following 
account of this horn I have been ff. 
voured with by Dr. Gray, taken 
from the records of the Muſeum, 4 


woman, named French, who lived 


near Tenterden, had a tumor or 
wen upon her head, which increaſed 
to the ſize of a walnut; and in the 
48th year of her age, this horn be, 
gan to grow, and in four years ar- 
rived at its preſent ſize ||. | 
. There are many ſimilar hiſtories 
of thele horny excreſcences in the 
authors J have quoted, and in ſe. 
veral others; but thoſe mentioned 
above are the moſt accurate and 
particular with reſpect to their 
en and in all of them we find 
the origin was from a tumor, as in 
the two caſes J have related; and 
although the nature of the tumor is 
not particularly mentioned, there 
can be no doubt of its being of the 
incyſted kind, ſince in its progreſs 


it exactly reſembled them, remain- 


ing ſtationary for a long time, and 
then coming forwards to the ſkin; 
and the horn being much ſmallet 


* Hiſtoire de la Socisté Royale de Medecine, 1776, p. 316. 


I Epiſtol. Thom. Barthol. 


Lee's Natural Hittory of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. 
The following extract is taken from the minutes of the Royal Society, Feb, 


14, 1704 5. 


& A letter was read from Dr. Chariere, at Barnſtaple, concerning a horn, 
« ſeven inches long, cut off the ſecond vertebra of the neck of a woman in that 


« neighbourhood. 


& Dr. Gregory ſaid, that one of ſeven inches long, and of a dark brown colouty 
& was cut off from a woman's temple at Edinburgh. | 


« Dr. Norris ſaid, that two horns had been cut off from a woman's head in 
66 Cheſhire,” 
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an the tumor previouſly to the 
mation of the horn, is a proof 
that the tumor mult have burſt, and 
diſcharged its contents. 


From the foregoing account it 


nut appear evident, that theſe 
horny excreſcences are not to be 
ranked among the appearances cal- 
led liſus nature 2 nor are they al- 


tether the product of diſeaſe, al- 


though undoubtedly the conſequence 
of a local diſeaſe having previouſly 
exited; they are, more properly 
ſpeaking, the reſult of certain ope- 
rations in the part for its own reſto- 
ration ; but the actions of the ani- 
mal economy being unable to bring 
them back to their original ſtate, 
this ſpecies of excreſcence is formed 
a 3 ſubſtitute for the natural cuticu- 
lar covering. 


— — 


Ohhervations on the Decompoſition of 
Fixed Air, tending to prove that 
Charcoal is one of the conſtituent 
principles, By Smithion Ten- 
nant, Eſq. F. R. S. Frum the /ame, 
part Il. 


S fixed air 15 produced by the 

combuſtion of charcoal, it has 
long been thought highly probable 
that vital air and charcoal are its 
conſtituent ingredients. This opi- 
mon is confirmed by the experi- 
ments of M. Lavoiſier, from which 
he diſcovered that the weight of the 
hxed air which is formed during the 
combuſtion is nearly equal to that 
of the vital air and charcoal con- 
lum:d in the proceſs; and that the 
(mall difference of weight may, with 
great reaſon, be attributed to the 
production of water ariſing from 
nilammable air contained in the 
charcoal. The compoſition of fixed 
ur therefore ſeems to be deter- 
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mined, by uniting its conſtituent 
parts, with as much certainty as by 
that mode of proof alone it is poſ- 
ſible to obtain. But as vital air has 
a ſtronger attraction for charcoal 
than for any other known ſubſtance, 
the decompoſition of fixed air has 
not hitherto been attempted. B 
means, however, of the united force 
of tæuo attractions, I have been able 
to decompoſe fixed air, and thus to 
determine 1ts conſtituent parts in 
confequence of their ſeparation, 
lt has long been known, that 
when phoſphoric acid 15 combined 
with calcareous earth, it cannot be 
decompoſed by diſtillation with 


charcoal : for thongh vital air is 


more ſtrongly attracted by char- 
coal than by phoſphorus, yet in this 


.  eompound it is retained by two at- 


trations, by that which it has for 
phoſphorus, and by that which the 
phoſphoric acid has for lime, ſince 
the vital air cannot be diſengaged 
unleſs both theſe attractions are 
overcome. As theſe attractions are 


more powerful than that which 


charcoal has for vital air, if phoſ- 
phorus is applied to fixed air and 
calcarcous earth, the vital air will 
unite with the phoiphorus, and the 
charcoal will be obtained pure, 
Theſe ſubſtances, in order to act 
upon each other, muſt be brought 
into contact when red-hot; and this 
may be eaſily effected in the fol- 
lowing manner. Into a glaſs tube, 
cloſed at one end, and coated with 
ſand and clay to prevent the ſud- 
den action of the heat, a little phoſ- 
phorus ſhould be firſt introduced, 
and afterwards ſome powdered mar- 
ble. The experiment ſucceeds more 
readily if the marble is ſlightly cal- 
cined, probably becauſe that part 
which is reduced to lime, by imme- 
diately uniting with the phoſpho- 

rus, 
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rus, detains it to act upon the fixed 
air in the other part. After the in- 


gredients are introduced, the tube 


ſhould be nearly, but not entirely, 


cloſed up; by which means ſo free 


a circulation of air as might inflame 
the phoſphorus ie prevented, whilſt 
the heated air within the tube is 
ſuffered to eſcape. When the tube 
Has remained red-hot for ſome m1- 
nutes, it may be taken from the 
fire, and mutt be ſuffered to grow 
cold before it 15 broken. It will be 
found to contain a black powder, 
conſiſting of charcoal intermixed 


with a compound of lime and phoſ- 


Phoric acid, and of lime united with 
phoſphorus. The lime and phoſ- 


phoric acid may be ſeparated by 


folution in an acid; and by filtration, 
and the phoſphorus by ſublima- 


jon: --- | 


Charcoal, thus obtained from fix- 
ed air, appears in no reſpect to differ 
from the charcoal, of vegetable mat- 
ters. On deflagrating a little of it 
in a ſmall retort with nitre, fixed 
air was immediately re- produced. 
Since, therefore, charcoal, by its ſe- 
paration from fixed air, is proved 
to be one of its conſtituent prin- 
ciples, it can hardly be doubted, 
that this ſubſtance is preſent when- 
ever fixed air is produced ; and that 


| thoſe experiments, from which it is 


ſappoſed thar this acid may be form- 
ed without the aid of chareoal, have 
not been conducted with the requi- 
ſite caution. | 

As vital air is attrafted by a 
compound of phoſphorus and cal- 


careous earth more powerfully than 


by charcoal, 1 was defirous of try- 
ing their efficacy upon theſe acids, 


* Lac, on this coaſt, is always found upon the three following ſpecies of M. 
moſn; iſt, a no ſpecies, called by the Gentoos Conda corinda z 2d, Mimola 
glauca of Koenig; and, zy, Mimota cinerca of LINNAEUS» 


4 


that in this manner they were not 


of phoſphorus and lime for vital air 


which may from analogy be {up 
poſed to contain vital air, but which 
are not affected by the application 
of charcoal. With this intention! 
made phoſphorus paſs through 
compound of marine acid and cal. 
eareous earth, and alſo of fluor acit 
and calcareous earth, but without 
producing in either of them any al 
teration. Since the ſtrong attrac 
tion which theſe acids have for cal 
careous earth tends to prevent thei! 
decompoſition, it might be thought 


more diſpoſed to part with vital ai 
than by the attraction of charcoal 
But this, however, does not appea 


to be the fact. I have found, that 


phoſphorus cannot be obtained by 
paſſing marine acid through a com- 
pound of bones and charcoal, when 
red-hot. The attraction; therefore; 


exceeds the attraction of charcoal 
by a greater force than that ariling 
from the attraction of marine acid 
for lime. 


ve, 
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Account of Chermes Lacca. h 
William Roxburgh, M. D. 
Samuleotta, From the ſame. 


C OME pieces of very freſi- 
0 looking lac, adhering to ſmal 
branches of Mimoſa cinerea “, wet? 
brought me from the mountains, on 
the 20th of November, 1789: | 
kept them carefully in wide-mouth- 
ed cryſtal bottles, ſlightly covered; 


and this day, the 4th of December, 


fourteen days from the time they 


came from the hills, thouſands of 


excecding minute red animals were 


gbſerved 


cſerved c 
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&forved crawyling about the lac and 
the branches it adhered to, and ſtill 
more were iſſuing from {mall holes 
on the ſurface of the cells. 
ifiſftance of glaſſes, ſmall imperfo- 
rated excreſcences were alto ob- 
ſerved, interſperſed amon 
holes, two, r:gularly, to each hole, 
crowned with ſome very fine white 
hairs, which being rubbed off, two 
whice ſpots appeared. The ani- 
mals, when ſingle, ran about pretty 
brilxly 3 but, in general, on open- 
ing the cells, they were ſo nume- 


By the 


g theſe 


D 


rous as to be crowded over one 
another. The ſubſtance of which 
the cells were formed cannot be 
better deſcribed, with reſpect to ap- 
pearance, than by ſaying it is like 
the tranſparent amber that beads 
are made of, The external cover- 
ing of the cells may be about half 
2 line thick, is remarkably ſtrong, 
and able to reſiſt injuries: the par- 
tions are much thinner, The cells 
are in general irregular ſquares, 
pentagons, and hexagons, about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and 
a quarter of an inch deep: they 
haye no communication with each 
other. All thoſe I opened, during 
the time the animals were iſſuing 
from them, contained in one ſide, 
and which occupied half the cell, a 
Jmall bag, filled with a thick red 
Jelly-like liquor, replete with what 
I take to be eggs. Theſe bags, or 
ltricult, adhere to the bottom of 
the cells, and have each two necks, 
vluch paſs through perforations in 
tie external coat of the cells, form- 
ing the before-mentioned excreſ- 
ences, ending in ſome very fine 
Irs, 


The other half of the cells have 


15 ſuch, 
ſtantly running about, and over the 
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a diſtant opening, and contain a 
white ſubſtance, like ſome few fila- 
ments of cotton rolled together, and 
a number of the little red iniects 
themielves crawling about, ready 
to make their exit. Their portion 
of each cell is about a half; and, I 
think, muſt have contained near one 
hundred of theſe animals. Cther 
cells, leſs forward, contained in this 
half with one opening, a thick, red, 
dark blood- coloured liquor, with 
numbers of exceedingly minute 
eggs, many times ſmaller than thoſe 
found in the ſmall bags which oc- 
cupied the other half of the cells. 
Several of theſe inſects I obſerved 
to have drawn up their legs, and to 
lie flat; they did not move on be- 
ing touched; nor did they ſhew any 
ſigns of life upon the greateſt irri- 
tation 

Dec. 5. The ſame minute hexa- 
podes continue iſſuing from their 
cells in numbers. 

Dec. 6. The male inſect I have 
found to-day, at leaft what I think 
A few of them are con- 


little red inſets, (which I ſhall now 
call the female) moſt actively: as 
yet they are icarce, nut more, I 
imagine, than 1 to 5,000 females, 
but they are four or kve times their 
ſize. oy 
To-day the female inſets con- 
tinue iſſuing in great numbers, and 
move about as before. 
ec. 7. The ſmall red or fe- 
male inſects, are ſtill more nume- 
rous, and move about as before. 
The winged. or male inie&s, are 
ſtilt very few, but continue active. 
There have been freſh leaves and 
bits of the branches of Mimoſa ci- 


, * It will appear in the ſequel, that theſe were on the point of transformation 
into the pupa Kate. | 
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nerea, and Mimoſa intſia, put in to 


them. They go over them indif- 


ferently, without ſhewing any pre- 
ference or inclination to work, or to 
copulate. I opened a cell, from 
whence I thought the winged flies 
had come, and found ſeveral (eight 


or ten) ſtruggling to ſhake off their 
incumbrances. 


They were in one 
of thoſe utriculi mentioned before, 
which end in two mouths, ſhut up 
with fine white hairs; but one of 
them was open for the exit of the 


flies; the other would, no doubt, 


have opened in due time. This 
utriculus I found now perfectly dry; 
and could plainly ſee it was divided 


into minute cells, by exceedingly 


thin membraneous partitions. I 
imagine, before any of the flies made 
their eſcape, it might have contain- 
ed about ſixteen or twenty. In the 
minute cells, with the living flies, 
or from whence they had made their 
eſcape, were ſmall dark- coloured 
compreſſed grains. | 
March 26, 1790, I found ſome 
branches of the ſame ſort of Mi- 
moſa, with numbers of the minute 
red hexapodes, mentioned in De- 
cember (ſeemingly in their pupa 
ſtate), adhering to them. They are 
of various ſizes, from half a line to 
a line and a half in length, I found 


many of the arg ones empty. 


They have a round opening at the 
lower end, with a ſmall round oper- 
culum, or lid, which now looſely 
covers the empty huſk or ſhell: the 
inſide of theſe is lined with a ſmall 
white membrane; others were fill 
ſhut, ſome were opening, and ſome 
half open, with the inſects project- 
ing more or leſs, and ſoon extricat- 


ing themſelves entirely. 


1 opened ſome of the middle- 
fized, and found they contained a 


thick deep blood - coloured liquid; 


others, ſtill larger, put on the ap- mal 
pearance of the fly, which was ſoon ed, 
to iſſue, retrograde. =o 
Deſcription of the male lac inſet in * 
11 perfeet ftate. ward: 

It is then about the ſize of a very twelv 
ſmall fly, and-exceedingly active; gins 
the larva and pupa ſtate, I am a mark 
yet unacquainted with. Extremitie: 
Head obtuſe ; between the eyes a Legs, 


beautiful, ſhining green. = jur 


Eyes, black, very large in pre. Wing 
portion to the animal, Tail, 
Antenne, clavated, feathered, as 
about two-thirds the length a 
of the body; below the mid- be 
dle an articulation, ſuch as LL 
thoſe in the legs. Pupa: tl 
Mouth : J could not diſtinaly natic 
ſee it. ſhor! 
Trunk, oval, brown. few 
Abdomen, oblong, length of the trunk thet 
and head, on 
Extremities. (See next page.) brat 
, Legs, ſix; with them it runs proc 
briſkly, and jumps actively. 1 
Wings, four, membranaceous, tat. 
longer than the abdomen, any 
incumbent; the anterior pair De 
twice the ſize of che poſ- Jar 
terior. ſui 
Tail, none. ſtic 
a reg 
Deſcription of the female lac inſect. Ah 
Larva, red, very minute, requiring br. 
a good lens to diſtinguiſh its an 
parts. „ . 
Head, ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed | {ts 
from the trunk. ; th 
Antenne, filiform, bifid, hairy, ha 
length of the inſect. be 
Eyes, in the back part of the * 
trunk are two minute eleva- 6 
tions, which may be they. ce 
Mouth, on the middle of the cal 
breaſt, between the firſt par IM 


of legs, which the little wm f 


2 


any ther. 


colour. They 
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mal projects on being injur- 
ed, otherwiſe it cannot be 
ſeen. 


Funk and Abdomen, oblong, com 


preſſed, tapering equally to- 


wards each end, croſſed with 


twelve annular ſegments, mar- 
gins very flat, and ſeem to be 
marked with a double line. 


Extremities. 
Legs, ſix, running, does not 


jump. 


Wings, none. 


Tail, two lender white hairs, 
as long as the antennz, with 
a white point, which may 


be called the rump, between 


them. 


Puja: the duration and peregri- 


nations of the larvæ ſeem ve 


ſhort and confined ; for, in a 


few days after iſſuing from 
their cells they fix themſelves 
on the ſmall, but hard, woody 
branches of the tree they were 
produced on; it ſeeming im- 
og that they can in this 

ate tranſport themſelves to 
About the end of 
December, or. beginning of 
January, they have done iſ- 
ſuing from their cells, and are 
ſticking faſt to the branches, 
regularly with their heads to- 
wards the extremity of the 


branch. The legs, antennz, 


and tail, are now entirely gone. 


Their progreſs through this 


ſtate is flow, B about 


three months. Soon after they 


have ſettled themſelves, they 
become covered with a hard, 
brittle, garnet-coloured cruſt, 
ſimilar to the lac of which the 
cells are made, but ofa brighter 
retain only a 
rude reſemblance of their former 


thape. About the end of March 
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they have acquired three or 
four times their original ſize; 
a ſmall round lid or cover is 
now obſerved at the lower 
part, which opens, but does 
not always fall off, and gives a 
retrograde paſſage for the fly, 
now in its perfect ſtate. 
The inſect in its perfect ſtate is ra- 
ther ſmaller than the male, of a 
brighter red colour, and leſs 
genve. | | 
Head, ſmall in proportion to the 
body, pointed. 8 
Eyes, very minute. 
Antennæ, filiform, not articu- 
lated as in the male, ſpread- 
ing, ſomewhat ſhorter than 
the inſect. 
Mouth : I could not diſcover it 
diſtinctly. 
Trunk, red, almoſt orbicular. 
Abdomen, red, oblong, compoſed of 
twelve annular ſegments. 
Extremities. | 
Legs, ſix, for running or jump- 
ing. | 
Wings, two, incumbent, longer 
than the abdomen, tranſpa- 
rent. 5 
two white hairs as long as 
the inſect. 

With regard to the economy of 
theſe little animals, I muſt, for the 
preſent, be filent; having little 
more than conjecture to offer on 
that head. | 

The eggs, and dark-coloured 
glutinous liquor they are found in, 
communicate to water a moſt beau- 
tiful red colour, while freth, After 
they have been dried, the colour 
they give to water is leſs bright; 
it would therefore be well worth 
while for thoſe, who are fituated 


near places where the lac is plenti- 


fully found, to try to extract and 
preſerve the colouring principles by 


E 2 ſuch 


— 


52 
ſuch means as would prevent them 
from being injured by keeping. I 
doubt not but in time a method may 
be diſcovered to render this colour- 


ing matter as valuable as cochi- 
neal. 
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1 i OB/ervations on the Leproſy, its Canſe 
8 and Cure. By William Talconer, 
i» | M. D. . and C. M. &. From 
is the Memoirs of the Medical Socicty 
„ of London, vol. iii. 

„ 

11 HE Lepra Græcorum, al- 
„ though in this part of Eng- 
4 land (at leaſt) it he ns uncommon 
TY diſeaie, is ſeldom deſcribed by medi- 
„ cal writers from their own experi— 
Wl ence. Doctor Cullen“ ſays he ne- 
4 ver ſaw it; and ſcarcely any other 
1 modern accounts that I. have met 
1x8 1 

1 with, appear to be taken from actual 


"| obſervation. The Bath Hoſpital 


- 
. affords numerous opportun'ties of 
1 ſeeing this diſeaſe, as the waters 
jo ; have been famous from the earlieſt 
5 times for tac relief they give; and 


it is from the patients or the Bath 
Hoſpital that the following account 


is principally, though not 
derlved. N 
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pear 11 various parts of the bod, 
Eat principally on the 1:05, aims 
as 100 breaſt. BY 

Tile blotches are of differen 
les, from that of a ſhilling to one 
couſiderably exceeding that of the 
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hand. Theſe are covered with 4 
rough eruption, which is at firit red, 
and in its progreſs becomes white, 
at leaſt it is ſo in ſome parts, and 
ſcaly ; though in ſome patients it 
becomes ſcaly ſooner, and to 1 
greater degree chan in others. This 


eruption is, in ſome, nearly level 


with the ſkin, and in others it is more 
prominent, even to nearly half an 
inch above the ſurface; which la? 
is more common when the leprous 
eruptions put on a white ſcaly ap- 
pearance, than when they remain of 
a red colour. It is in general dry, 
though not uncommonly moiſt, and 
o0zing a thin ſerous fluid. The 
parts affected are ſometimes rather 
ſwelled, but not to any conſiderable 
degree, nor are they in an œdema- 
tous ſtate. The ſwelling is mel. 
common when the eruption is of the 
moiſt kind, When it puts on a 
ſcaly appearance, it is often very 
uncaſy to the feeling, and even ra- 
ther painful; but this ſeems to arile 
principally, if not altogether, frcm 
the hardneſs and ſtiffneſs of the 
Min, which readers motion trouble- 
ſome. Ihe ſame circumſtance cauies 
the outiide of the ſkin to be inſen- 
ſib!e to ſlight impreſſions of the 
touch, but no real inſenſibility af the 


part affected, or of thoſe adjacent 


to it, has been obſerved. The brezth 
has been remarked to he rather 
Cort in the moiſt kinds, exp*ooually 
in perſons advanced in years, Ft 
Jam not certain that this was pro- 
diced by the diſeaſe. The app*- 
tite, fleep, and ſtrength of the pa— 
tients have not been apparently at- 
fected; and there is very rarely any 
thirſt or fever attending it. Ihe 
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/Ith 2 body is in general coſtive, but not ways of life ſubje& them to ſuch #E 
ſt red) to any great degree, and what ſoon viciſſitudes; as ſmiths and other il 
White, yields to common cathartics. This trades, that oblige thoſe WHO work '} 
3, and complaint we have no opportunity at them to be near fires, or in heat- hi 
nts it of ſeeing in its firſt ſtage 3 but it is ed rooms ; and ſuch as uſe violent. il 
to 1 {aid to begin with fickneſs, and a exerciſe or labour, as huntſmen, il 
This ſenſation of weight and oppreſſion porters, and ſuch like, who are too 17 
level at the ſtomach, which is relieved by apt to indulge thein appetites with- 9 
more vomiting; after which, in a few out caution. Wl. 
alf an days, the eruption appears in dif- Women, in ſitüations where they wt 
h laſt ferent parts of the body, and ſome- are expoſed to the ſame ſudden * 
prous times on the head, in form of pim- changes of temperature, are liable * 
Y ap- ples with white heads, attended with to the fame diſeaſe, as cooks, laun. 1 
ain of great itching. Theſe ſometimes dreites, &c. {everal of whom I have 208 
| dry, ſpread, and diſcharge a thin corro- ſeen in the Bath Hoſpital affected 1 
, and five humour; at others they riſe as above deſcribed. It is proper to 1 
The and incruſt the parts over wich a obſerve, that the danger is much leſs Wl 
ather rough ſcaly coat, not unlike the bark in thoſe who take cold 11qgors at 1 
rable of a decayed tree. Nothing very the time they are heated with exer- 1 
lema- particular appears to attend the a- ciſe or labour, if they continue to 1 
mel. mendment of the patients. The purſue their labour for ſome time 1 
f the ſcaly and rough parts fall off gra- after drinking, than if they leave 4 
on a dually, and are not ſucceeded by off their work immediately. Thoſe {4k 
very freſh eruptions ; the itching aballgs, caſes that I have ſeen were of per- IK 
n ra- and in time the ſkin appears again ſons who expoſed themſelves. when "Ti 
ariſe in a natural ſtate, as before the diſ- at reſt to the effects of cold. The 4 3 
frem order commenced. ſame obſervation holds equally true WH 
" the | of cold externally applied. The 145 
uble- Cafe of the Leprojy. quality of the once ak 17 | 
aules I have been able in numerous in- believe, of leſs importance than the 1144 
en- ſtances to trace the cauſe of this diſ temperature. I have known the 1148 
the eale to a circumſtance ſo general, diſeaſe to have been produced by Wt 
f the that J doubt not it is, if the truth the drinking of water, milk, and br 
cent could always be diſcovered, univer- beer, and 1 doubt not many other 14 
enth. fal. I mean here the ſudden ap- liquors, if cold, would do the ſame, 14 
ither plication of cold to the body when Whether ſtronger liquors of the fer- 14 
ally in a heated ſt.te, This commonly mented kind, or ſuch as are warmed 1 
rut happens from the drinking ſome by aromatics, would be equally dan- my 
pro- cold liquor; but this is not pecu- gerous, if drank cold in ſuch cir» 14 
ppe- rd neceflary to preduce the diſ- cumitances, I cannot determgne, 14 
pa- eale, as J have ſeen it ariie from | wg 
af the external application of cold. It Of the Cure of the Lepreh. 14 
any matters not in what manner the I wiſh I were able to point out a WM 
ihe body be heated, whether by heat of remedy with as much certainty as 1 4 
fires, rooms, or by exerciſe, as cold think I have diſcovered the cauſe "i | 
cipla produces the ſame effects in all the of the diſeaſe. The Bath waters, * 
295. above caſes. Hence ſuch perſons indeed, externally applied, ſeem to | 1 


be of more ſervice than any other 


«e eſpecially liable ta it whoſe 
g E. 3 remedy; 
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| remedy ; but even theſe ſometimes 


fail, and, when they ſucceed in ap- 
parently clearing the body of all 


marks of the diſeaſe, it is found by 


Experience, that no abſolute depen- 
dence can be had on ſuch ſeeming 
abatement of the diſeaſe, as it is apt 
to recur after ſome time; and upon 
this account it is guſtomary, in re- 
giſtering ſuch alles, not to put 
them down as cured, but as cleanſed 


only. Inſtances however often hap- 


pen, wherein ſuch patients remain 
free from the leprous eruption for 
ſeveral years, and ſome have never 
experienced any return of it at all, 
though they lived many years af- 
terwards, The obſtinacy of the 
diſeaſe 1s by no means proportioned 
to the quantity of the eruption. I 


have often ſeen patients with the 


z2ace, and many parts of the body, 
almoſt covered with a white promi- 
nent ſcaly cruſt, that have been per- 
fectly cleanſed in a few weeks; 
whilſt others, that had only a few 
red blotches that projected but little 
from the ſkin, found no alteration 
of much conſequence in a trial of 
ſeveral months. 

I have ſeen many medicines given 
internally in this diſcaſe to aſſiſt the 
efñcacy of the Bath water; but I am 


rather doubtful if the efficacy of ary 


15 much to be depended upon, far- 


ther than as regards the relief of 


{ome of the concomitant ſymptoms, 
Mercurials, as calomel, have been 


given to two, three, four, and five 


grains at night for three days ſuc- 
ceſſively, and carried off by a pur- 
gative given on the fourth day, and 
this courſe repeated every week for 
ſeveral weeks together, but, as far 
as I can find, without any remark- 
able good effect. Decoctions of the 


| woods of ſarſaparilla and of meze- 


rion have been given at the ſame 


time, but without much etffeg. 
Plummer's pill and the pilul. Æthi- 
opicæ have alſo been adminiſtered, 
but I believe with little advantage. 
The acrid mercurial preparations 
have been much in uſe in this dif. 
eaſe. The ſolution of corroſive 
ſublimate, both that in water and 
that in ſpirits, have been given and 
continued a long time, and joined 
with decoction of the woods and of 
ſarſaparilla. I am inclined to think 
that ſome conſiderable advantage 
muſt formerly have been believed, 
at leaſt, to have been produced by 
the uſe of ſuck preparations, as the 
name of guttæ ad lepram was affixed 
to a ſolution of this kind in the old 
Pharmacopœia of the hoſpital; and 
I have been told by perſons whole 
obſervation I could not but reſpect, 
that in the ſame obſtinate caſes they 
had ſeen much advantage from ſuch 
a courſe continued for . time. I 
4 however affirm the ſame from 
my own experience, though I do 


not mean to deny it altogether. . 


Mercurius calcinatus, joined with 
an opiate, and given at night for 
ſome time, has a!ſo been tried, and 
1 believe with much the ſame ſuc- 
cen | | 
Mercury is alſo uſed in external 
applications, as in the unguentum e 
mercurio precipitato, and in the un- 
guentum citrinum; but I have not 
ſeen any good effects they have pro- 
duced. VVV 
Antimcny has been often uſed, as 
in the form of eſſentia antimonii, 
and in a powder compoſed of crude 


antimony and the compound powder 


of gum tragacanth, but with no ad- 
vantage as far as I can learn. 
Sulphur alſo has been uſed inter- 
vally, as in the aqua ſulphurata, 
which indeed is no other than the 
phlogiſticated vitriolic acid com: 
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pined with water, and in form of 
gowers made up into an electuary, 
but with no effect worth record- 


Ng | 
"Slobur alſo has been uſed ex- 
ternally, made up into an ointment 
with hog's lard, and ſometimes with 
tar; but I think that the ſimple tar 
ointment ſucceeds better, and in 
ſome caſes appears to be of real 
uſe in ſoftening the ſtiffneſs of the 
kin, and promoting the ſeparation 
of the ſcaly eruptions. Elm bark 
in decoction, ſo juſtly recommended 
by Dr. Lyſons, in a diſeaſe that re- 
ſembles this ſo nearly as to appear 
to external view to be only a lower 
degree of it, is in this diſeaſe of 
little efficacy. The tincture of can- 
tharides, ſo highly commended by 
Dr. Mead for its efficacy in the le- 
proſy, has not anſwered to ſuch a 
character in the trials I have ſeen 
made of it. I have ſeveral times 
tried it without being able to per- 
ceive any effect worth remarking 
from it. It never, in my experi- 
ence, ſeemed to ſhow any effect as 
a diuretic. f 

The method in general purſued 
is, to order the patients to bathe 
twice or thrice a week, according 
to their age, ſtrength, and other cir- 
cumſtances. This, after a few times 
trial, commonly cauſes an abate- 
ment of the itching, and an inci- 
pient deſquamation of the leprous 
eruption, and of conſequence ren- 
ders the ſkin ſofter and more pli- 
able. This courſe is accompanied 


with a direction to drink the wa- 


ters, which at a medium are taken 
in the quantity of about a pint daily, 
which are thought to ſecond the 
good effects of the bath, by promot- 
ing an eaſy and gentle perſpiration, 
If the amendment appears to pro- 
ceed according to expectation, no 
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other medicines are given, but ſuch 
as are ſomewhat gently opening oc- 
caſionally, if the body ſhould be 
coſtive. | | | 

In cafes where the eruption ei- 
ther ſhews no ſigns of abatement, 
or where, after being removed in 
one part, it breaks out in another, 
and a ſucceſſion of the eruptions is 
kept up, though in general in no 
great quantity, gecourſe is had to 
the acrid mercurial preparations be- 
fore mentioned, which, 1t muſt be 
owned, coincide very well with the 
uſe of the warm bath, which aſſiſts 
their diaphoretic powers, and ob- 
viates any tendency towards a ſali- 
vation ; but whether ſuch medicines 
act ſpecifically on the diſeaſe, or 
really contribute to 1ts cure or a- 
batement, I cannot take upon me 
to decide with poſitive certainty. 

It now and then happens that 
this complaint, although from ap- 
pearance almoſt entirely removed, 
will continue in that ſtate without 
any farther amendment, reſiſting 


every remedy for a long time, and 


at laſt oblige us to diſmiſs our pa- 
tients, generally indeed in a much 
better ſtate than at their coming in, 
but ſtill without even a temporary 
removal of the diſeaſe. It ſome- 
times (though I believe but ſeldom) 
happens that the ſame cauſe (the 
{ſudden application of cold), which 
originally produced . the leprous 
eruption, will cauſe it to ſtrike in; 
and when this occurs, it produces 
great diſturbance in the ſyſtem. I 
have before mentioned that vomit- 
ing was a ſymptom that generally, 
if not always, preceded the eruption 
at the gammencement of the diſeaſe; 
and Wa the eruption is ſtruck in, 
this ſymptom again makes its ap- 
pearance. A profeſſional gentle- 


man of eminence, who attends this 
E 4 | 
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56 
hoſpital, mentioned to me a caſe of 
this kind, that fell under his own 
inſpection; and a very remarkable 
inſtance occurred to my own obſer- 
vation: A girl about fixteen years 
of age, who had at the time a le- 
prous eruption upon her, drank, 
when violently heated, a large 
draught of cold water, preſently 
afterwards the leprous eruption ſud- 
denly A ee which the was 
ſeized with a perpetual diſpoſition 
to vomiting ; every thing ihe ſwal- 
lowed was in a few minutes rejected. 
For this comolaint ſhe was ſent to 
the Bath Hoſpital, Her health in 
other reſpects was not much affect- 
ed, ſave what the fatigue of ftrain- 
ing, and loſs of ſtrength by the want 
of ſutficient ſuſtenance, produced. 
A variety of remedies were tried, 
both external and internal. Beſides 
the Bath waters, both drank and 
uted as baths, ſhe tried opiates, bit- 
ters, aromatics, elix. aloes, the ef- 
* ferveicing ſaline draught, ipecacu- 
anha in {mall doſes, and a multitude 
of other me3icines. Opiates alſo 
were externally applied to the fto- 
mach, and bhters, but all without 
the leaſt eſfect. 

After a ſtay of ſeveral months ſhe 
was aucharged no better; and about 
eight months afterwards was again 
ru- admitted, the diforder havin 
then taken. a different turn. The 
vomiting had ceafed ; but har limbs 
and body were almoſt univerſaliy 
convulied, though without Joſs of 
the ſenſes. She again uſed the wa- 
ters in every form, and a great 
nuinb-r of other medicines and lo- 
cal applications; but after ſeveral 

months was again diſchargecich⸗ 
out receiving any benefit. 

It appears probable to me, that 
the ſcurfy redneis of the face which 
we ſometimes ſee among females, 
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and which is to them ſo great an 
object of dread, is nearly allied to 


this diſeaſe, We know that it ge. 
nerally, if not always, owes its ori- 
gin to the ſame cauſe, the drinkin 
of ſome cold liquor when the bod 
is violently heated, which often hap- 
pens from dancing and publie 
amuſements. We alſo know how 
dangerous it is to the health to repel 
ſuch eruptions; and I recollect a 
caſe that fell under my care about 
twelve years ago, wherein an almoſt 
perpotual vomiting was induced by 
tne nſe of an external application, 
adviſed to repel an eruption of this 
kind that appeared on the face. 
This however, after continuing a- 
bove fix weeks, was at laſt cured, 
Other diſorders of a dangerous na- 
ture have been brought on by re- 
medies uſed for the fame purpole I 
once law a dropſy of the breaſt pro- 
duced by the uſe of a mercurial re- 
medy for a reidneſs of the face, 
which it effectually removed, but 
inſtantly produced a dropiy of the 
cheſt, terminating in death. 

The number of perſons admitted 
into the Bath Hoſpical for this dil- 
eaſe in the ſpace of four years, vis. 
from June 12, 1771, to June 12, 


1775, and their ftate when dif- 


charged, is as follows: | 
Whole number admitted 83 


Of whom were cleanſed - 52 | 
Much better . 3 20 


Died of the ſmall pox 8 

Irregular in behaviour, and 
diicharged withquba ſutfi- 
cicnt trial of the waters 2 

State in which they were diſ- 
charged omitted in the re- 
güſter . 
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tort explanation of the principles of 
Dyeing; from | 
berthollet's Elements of the Art 
of Dyeing, tranſlated from the 
french by William Hamilton, 
M. D. as. 


ERGMAN ſeems to have been 


mena of dyeing, entirely to chemi- 
al principles“; having dyed ſome 
wool and ſome ſilk in a ſolution 
of indigo, in very dilate ſulphuric 
cid, he explains the effects ne ob- 
ſerved in tne operation, by attri- 
buting them to the precipitation 
decaſioned by the blue particles 
havin: a ſtronger attraction for tae 


articles of the wool and ſilk, than 


for thoſe of the acidulated water. 
He remarks, that this attraction of 
the wool is ſo ſtrong, as to deprive 
the liquor entirely of the colouring 
particles; but that the weaker at- 
tration of the filk, can only dimi- 
zich the proportion of theſe parti- 
cles in the bath; and he ſhews, that 
both the durability of the colour, 
and the degree of intenſity it is ca- 
pab'e of acquiring, depend on theſe 
liferent attractions. This is, in 
fact, the true light in which the 
phenomena of dyeing ſhould be 
vewed; they are real chemical 
pienomena, which ought to be ana- 
lized in the ſame way as all thoſe 
dependant on the actions which bo- 
lies exert, in conſequence of their 
pecultar nature. 

The colouring particles poſſeſs 
chemical properties, that diſtinguiſh 
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the firſt vol. ff 


the firſt who referred pheno- 
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them from all other ſubſtances; 
they have attractions peculiar to 
themſelves, by means of which the 

unit? with acids, alkalis, metallic 
oxyds, and ſome earths, principally 
alumine. They frequently preci- 
pitate oxyds and alumine, from the 


acids wiici held them in ſolution; 


at other times they unite with the 
ſalts, and form ſupracompounds +, 
which combine with the wool, ſilk, 
cotton, or linen. And with theſe, 
their union is rendered mach more 
cloſe by means of alumine or a me- 
tallic oxyd, than it would be with- 
out their intervention, 1 

The d:iffer-nce in the attractions 


of the colouring particles for wool, 
ſilk. and cotton, is ſometimes fo 


great, that they will not unite with 
one of theſe iubitances, while they 


coll very readily with another; 


ton receives no colour in 2 


thus 
bath which dyes wool ſcarlet, Du- 
fay got a piece of ſtuff made, the 
warp of which was wool, and the 


wock cotton, which went through 


the procets of fulling, that he might 
be certain that the woo! and the cot- 
ton received exactly the ſame prepa- 
ration; but the wool took the ſcarlet 
dye, and the cotton remained white. 


It is this difference of atcraction. 
which renders it neceſſary to vary 
tae preparation and the proceſs, 


according to the nature of the ſub- 
ſtance which we wiſh to dye of a 
particular colour. 

Theſe conſiderations ought to 
d-termine the road to be puriued, 
for the purpoſe of improving the 
art of dyeing. 


* Analyſe de Vindigo. Mem. des Sav. etran. tom. ix. and in the notes on 


cheffer's treatiſe. 


T ln the original ſurcempoſitions, by which is to be underſtood compounds of 


more tnan two ingredients. 


L have vendered it by the above word, as the idea ſeems 


wowed from Beccher and Stahls mixis, compounds, decoinpounds, and ſuprade- 


tampounds, though the application of the term is more vague, I. 
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Obberwaticns on the effetts produced 
by the action of Light on Colours; 
from the ſame, 


6 & HE light of the ſun conſide- 
rably accelerates the deſtrue- 
tion of colours ; it ought therefore 
(if the theory I have propoſed be 
well founded) to favour the com- 
bination of oxygen, and the com- 
buſtion thereby produced. 

Mr. Sennebier has given us a 


great number of intereſting obſer- 


vations on the effects of light on 
different ſubſtances, and 1 
on their colours; he attributes theſe 


effects to a direct combination of 


light with the ſubſtances *. 

The effects of light on the co- 
lour of wood, have been long ſince 
| ral 
appearance while kept in HMMrk, 
but when expoied to the light, it 
becomes yellow, brown, or of other 
ſhades. Mr. Sennebier has re- 
marked the varieties which occur 
in this particular, in different kinds 
of wood, and has found, that the 
changes were proportioned to the 
brightneſs of the light, and that 
they take place even under water, 
but that wetted wood underwent 
theſe changes leſs quickly than 
that which was dry; that ſeveral 


folds of ribband were required to 


defend the wood completely; that 
a fingle leaf of black paper was 
ſuflicient, but that when paper of 
any other colour was ſubſtituted, 
the change was not prevented; a 
ſingle covering of white paper was 
inſufficient, but two intercepted the 
action of the light. 

That philoſopher has extended 
his experiments to a great number 


* Mem, phyſico-chymiques ſur influence de la lumiere ſolaire, &c. vol. i. & it 


] 
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marks of CC 


of vegetable ſubſtances, in a mane 
which may ſerve to illuſtrate maj 
phenomena of vegetation, which 
do not enter into at preſent. Ry 
to ſhew in what manner the { 


acts upon colours, it may be ſuf * Po 
cient to examine the appearance een An ? 
5 . at, the co 


preſented by a ſolution of the greet 
part of vegetables in alcohol. 

If ſuch a ſolution, which is of: 
fine green colour, be expoſed to the 
light of the ſun, it very ſoon ac 
quires an olive hue, and loſes it 
colour in a few minutes. \[f the 
light be weak, the effect is muc 
more ſlow : and in perfect darkneſ 
the colour remains without altera 
tion, or if any change does take place 
it requires a great length of time$ 
Mr. Sennebier aſſerts that an alkali 
reſtores the green colour; but if the 
change of colour in the liquor he 
been completed, the alkali has no 
effect. He has obſerved that no 
Change of colour takes place in 
azotic gas (phlogiſticated air) nor 
in a bottle which is quite full. 

I inverted over mercury a bottle 
half full of this green ſolution, and 
expoſed it to the light of the ſun 
when the colour was diſcharged the 
mercury was found to have riſe 
in the bottle, and conſequently, i- 
tal air had beenabſorbed, the oxygen 
having united with the colourng 
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matter. 1 did not obſerve that pr 
precipitate which Mr. Sennebir 3 © e 
mentions; the liquor had continued, 4 * 
tranſparent, and retained a flight Ya it 
yellow tinge. 0 * c 
J evaporated this liquor; its co. "By A 0 
lour was immediately rendered Wh th g 
darker, and became brown; the re- a at 
ſiduum was black, and in the fate ag 
of charcoal, te . 
The light therefore produced io * =" 
contains a 


ee 
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__ elt by favouring the abſorption 
% \ oxygen, and the combuſtion of 
* ge colouring matter; at firſt, the 
: f urks of combuſtion are not evi- 
5 1 nt; the liquor retains only a ſlight 


ellow tinge, but by the aſſiſtance of 
at, the combuſtion is completed, 
e liquor becomes brown, and 
ayes a black reſiduum. If the 
fel in which the liquor is, con- 
ins no oxygenous gas, the light 
as no effect on the colouring mat- 
r; azotic gas in this ſituation ſuf- 
ts no diminution. 

The above obſe rvation, that rib- 
ands, or a ſingle leaf of white pa- 
her, do not prevent the action of 
igt, merits attention, by proving 
at light can paſs through cover- 
ugs which appear to be opake, and 
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thin. | 
Beccaria, and afterwards Mr. 
gennebier, have compared the ef- 
ſkis of light on ribbands of various 
wlours; but the differences they 
lave obſerved, are rather to be at- 
buted to the nature of the colour- 
Is matters, than to the colours; 
br a ribband dyed with brazil 
kood will loſe its colour much 
boner than one dyed with cochi- 
tal, though the ſhade ſhould be 
perfeftly the ſame in both. 
Although light greatly accele- 
tes the combuſtion of colouring 
batter, and appears even neceſſary 
bits deſtruction in ſome caſes, yet 
Nd others it is not required. Hav- 
its co- is put ſome plants into a dark 
.ndered Pace, in contact with vital air, I 
hs al bud that it was abſorbed by ſome. 
be fate ele remarked that the role ſuffers 
ilange, and becomes of a deeper 
iced is de, when it is not in contact with 
Mal air; doubtleſs, becauſe it 
i, & m. tains a little oxygen, the com- 


effect 


ert its energy at ſome diſtance 


bination of which becomes more 
intimate; but many flowers retain 
their colour perfectly in azotic gas. 
placed tincture of turnſole in 
contact with vital air over mercury, 
both in the dark, and expoſed to 
the light of the ſun; the former 
continued unchanged for a conſide- 
rable length of time, and the vital 
air had ſuffered no diminution ; the 
other loſt much of its colour, be- 
came red, and the air was in a great 
meaſure abſorbed, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of carbonic acid was produced, 
which no doubt had occaſioned the 
change of colour from blue to red. 
This obſervation may lead us to 


form an idea of ſome of the changes 


of colour, produced by a particular 
diſpoſition of the component prin- 


ciples of vegetable ſubſtances, when 
by their combination with oxygen, 


they undergo the effects of a ſtight 
combuſtion, which may generate 
an acid, as in the leaves in autumn, 
which grow red, beſore they become 


yellow, and in the ſtreaks (pana- 


chures) obſervable in flowers, the 
vegetation of which is growing lan- 
uid. e 

a It is therefore proved, that light 
promotes the abſorption of oxygen 
by the colouring matter, and that 
thence aries a combuſtion, the com- 
3 of which is, the predomi- 
nancè of carbonic particles, 
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Account of the three ſpecies of the 
Palm Tree; from the firſt vol. 
of Sketches chiefly relating to the 
Hiftory, Ic. of the Hindoos. 


HE three ſpecies of the palm- 


tree that I have mentioned, are 
in great abundance over almoſt the 
whole peninſula and iſlands of In- 


dia, 
The 
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The cocoa, which is the firſt in 


Tank, is perhaps of more univerſal 
uſe to man, than any other tree the 
earth produces. It generally grows 
almoſt perfectly ſtraight, is from 


thirty to forty feet high, and about 


a- foot in diameter. It has no 
branches; but about a dozen leaves 
Ipring immediately from the trunk 


near the top, which are about ten 


feet long, and, at the bottom of the 
Jeaf, from two to three 1n breadth. 
Theſe leaves ſerve to cover the 
houſes of the common claſſes of the 
natives, to make mats for- them to 
fit and lie upon; with the fineſt 
fibres of the leaf, very beautiful 
mats are made, that are bought by 
the rich; the coarſe fibres are made 
into brooms; and the ſtem of the 
Tezf, which is about as thick as a 
man's ankle, is uſed for fuel. The 
wood of the tree, when freſh cut, is 
ſpongy; but this, as well as that of 
the palmyra tree, becomes hard by 


being kept, and attams a dark 


brown colour..-OQn the top of the 
riee, a large ſhoot is e which, 
when boiled, reſembles brocoli, but 
15 perhaps of a more delicate taſte, 
and though much liked, is ſeldom 
eat by the natives, as, on cutting it, 
the pith being left expoſed, the tice 
dies. Between this ſhoot and the 
leaves ſpring ſeveral buds, Min 
which, on making an inciſion, diſtils 
z juice, differing little either in co- 
Jour or conſiſtence from water. 
Men, whoſe buſineſs it is, climb to 
the tops of the trees in the evening, 
with earthen pots tied round their 


waſte, which they fix to receive chis 


juice, and take away early in the 
morning, before the ſun has had any 
inlluence on it. The liquor thus 
drawn is generally called Ju, 
and by the Engliſh Toddy. It 1; in 
tis ſtate ccoling, and of a tweet 


agreeable taſte—after being kept x 


few hours, it begins to ferment, ac. 


quires a ſharper taſte, and a lighter 
intoxicating quality. By boiling it, 
a coarſe kind of {ugaris made; and 
by diſtillation it yields a ſtrong ſpi- 


rit, which being every where ſold, 


and at a low price, contribntes not 


a little to ruin the health of our ſol. Þ 
diers. The name given to this ſpic | 


rit by the Engliſh is Parriar arrack, 
as it is drank by the Parriars or out- 
caſts.— The trees from which the 
boddy is drawn do not bear any 


fruit; but if the buds be left entire, | 
they produce cluſters of the rocoa- | 
nat, This nut, in the huſk, is full 


as large as a man's head; and, 


when once ripe, falls with the leaſt | 
wind. - When freſh gathered it is 


green on the outiide; the huſk ard 
the ſhell are tender. The ſhell, when 
diveſted of the hufk, may be about 
the ſize of an oſtrich's egg; it is 


lined with a white pulpy ſubſtance, 


and contains about a pint, or a pint 


and a half, of liquor like water; 


and though the taſte be ſweet and 


agreeable, it is different from that 


of the roddy. : 
In proportion as the fruit grows 


old, or is kept, the ſhell hardens, I 


the liquor diminiſhes, and is at laſt 
entirely abſorbed by the white pulpy 
ſubſtance, which gradually attains 
the hardneſs of the kernel of the al 
mond, and is almoſt as eafily de- 
tached from tlic ſhell. The Indians 
uſe this nut in their cookery.— 
From it great quantities of the 


pureſt and beſt lamp oil is preſſed; 


and the ſubſtance, after it has been 
Pr elied, ſerves to feed poul try and 


hogs, and is found an 1 
nouriſhment for them. Cups, an 


a variety of ſmall utenſils, are made 
of the ſhell. —The huſk is at leaſt an 
inch in thickne.s, and being com 
d! 
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goed of ſtrong fibres that eaſily ſe- 


paratey it furniſhes all the Indian 
cordage. 


The palmyra, or as it is called hy 

the Portr. ueſe (from whom the 
Engliſh, as in many other inſtances, 
have borrowed the name) the pal- 
miro-brabg is taller than the cocoa, 
greater quantities of toddy are 
drawn from it; for though a ſmall 
fruit which it yields be ſometimes 
eat, and is thought wholeſome, yet 
it is but little fought after, This 
tree, like the cocoa, has no branches, 
but only a few large leaves quite at 
the top, which are alſo employed to 
thatoi houſes, and to make mats and 
umbrellas. The timber of this tree 
is much uſed in building. 
The date- tree is not fo tall as the 
cocca. The fruit never arrives to 
maturity in India; toddy is drawn 
from it, but neither in ſuch quan- 
tity, nor of fo good a quality, as 
that which is procured from the two 
former ſpecies. Indeed, the Indian 
date-tree 15 but of little value, com- 
paratively with even the palmyra. 
tough that be inferior to the co- 
ca. 


A 


Experiments concerning the Tempera- 
ture of the Air at different he:ghts ; 
from an Lay on Fire, by Mark 
Auguſtus Pictet, rranflated from 


the French under the inſpection of 


the Author. 


N ſome former experiments 1 

male uſe of a pole 50 feet high, 
and afterwards of one of 75 feet 
bigh. My firſt trials were made in 
the months of Auguſt and Septem- 
ber, 1778, and diſcovering ſome 
Puenom.na 1 did not expect, I re- 
80 tem the year following with 
eiter inſtruments, and a more con- 
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venient apparatus. And it is of 
theſe latter experiments I am now 
about to give an account. 

The pole was fixed in a large 
garden, and ſupported in its verti- 
cal fituation by cords or ſhrouds 
deſcending obliquely. to the ground. 
From the top of the pole, an arm of 
about 18 inches long was extended 
horizontally, from whoſe extremity 
hung a pulley deſigned to raiſe and 
lower one or more thermometers, 
which was done with the utmoſt 
celerity. The upper part of the 
pole was painted a dead black, in 
order to avoid all kind of reflection; 
and that the ſhadow of the pole 
ſhould never fall upon the thermo- 


meter, I placed the arm in the plane 


of the meridian. 

Beſides theſe thermometers, de- 
ſtined to be raiſed or lowered, I 
employed others, ſuſpended at dif- 
feren: diſtances from the earth, from 
between 5 and 6 feet, to 4 lines. 
"Theſe were ſuſpended by a very 
thin thread of filk extended verti- 
cally; one of them was hung two 
inches from the pole itſelf, and 5 
feet from the earth. I moved it 
lateral y as the fun advanced, that 
it might be always diametrically 
oppoſite the pole, and by that means 
conſtantly in the ſhade. And finally, 
J had one on the ground, with its 
bulb juſt covered by the earth, in- 
tended to ſhew the temperature of 
the ſurface of the ſoil, whilſt the cor- 
reſponding oblervations were made 

1n the air, 5 
The inſtruments were all of mer- 
cury, made with great care, and 
agreeing perfectly with each other. 
The bulbs and inferior parts were 
completely inſulated and detached 
from their icaies, which were of tin, 
ſil er, or ivory. The bulbs were of 
a moderate ſize, ſo as to require 6 
| or 
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rature of the quiet air in which 


they were ſuſpended. The moſt 


tardy was diſpoſed at the top of the 
pole, that its variations might be 


as inconſiderable as poſſible during 


the 5 or 6 ſeconds it required to de- 
ſcend. | 
My deſign, in general, was to 
obſerve, by means of this appara- 
tus, what paſſed in the ſtratum of 
air which repoſes upon the earth to 


the height of 75 feet; to ſee what 


progreſſion the augmentation and 
diminution of the heat produced by 
the ſun's preſence, during a calm 
and ſerene day, would follow ; what 
was the hotteſt and coldeſt moment 
of the day ; what the mean heat of 
the 24 hours; and finally, to exa- 
mine the effect of clouds, fogs, 
winds, &c. upon theſe reſults. But 
above all, I endeavoured to diſcover 
if there exiſted any conſtant propor- 
tion between the temperature of the 
air at 75 feet, and at 5 feet from 
the earth ; and, ſuppoſing this pro- 
portion variable, what might be the 
nature and periods of theſe varia- 
tions. 'Then to apply theſe reſults 
to the neareſt approximation of the 
true temperature of a vertical co- 
lumn of air drawn from the ordinary 
and only practicable obſervations, 
made at 5 feet from the earth. 

A more conſiderable elevation 
would, perhaps, have furniſhed the 
means of eltabliſhing, by numerous 
obſervations at intermediate heights, 
ſome law of the diminution of heat, 
relatively to the augmentation of 
vertical elevation ; but a column of 
air of 75 feet was inſufficient for 
ſuch inquiries. 

It was at the top of the pole that 
the augmentation and diminution 
of heat during the day followed the 
moſt uniform progreſſion; and it was 
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or 7 minutes to receive the tempe- 


began to mount by different pro- 


there, likewiſe, as we ſhall preſengy apeted phi 
ſee, that the extremes of heat and yr going 
cold were neareſt each other. Pence here. 

Sermometer in the ſhade at 6 feet ln order 
from the ground agreed beſt with nul follow 
the thermometer expoſed to the ſun Ml nemomete 
70 feet higher, and they were no: WM ket from th 
only ſimilar in their progreſſion, d calm fer 
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from that time the thermometers ¶ about two 
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greſſions, until about 3 o'clock in Wl a 75 feet. 


the afternoon, which was commonly | The ms 
the hotteſt part of the day. The WM paſted, th 
thermometer, whoſe bulb was co- Wl proached, 
vered by the ſoil, indicated at that WM the fun, 
time a very conſiderable degree of ¶ t:mperati 
heat. I have ſeen it at 45* of the WI polite fe: 
ſcale of 80 parts, in a hot day in the ¶ wpmentc 
month of Auguſt. Towards 

The winds greatly altered the de infer 
uniformity of the progreſſion of the &yrees | 
thermometers, which, on the days WI fometime 
when the air was agitated, moved This d. 
always by oſcillations: a cloud during t 
which hid the ſun alſo occaſioned reaſon tc 
a ſudden deſcent; but their motions ing quit 
were never more regular than on the eve! 
thoſe calm and uniformly cloudy apain a 
days, which we frequently fee in found t} 
this country in autumn. lover fr 
All theſe modifications were na- that at; 
turally foreſeen. The particular re- proport! 
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relate to barometrical meaſurements, till ſom 
will make part of another eſſay di- legan t 
rected principally to inquiries of this ke far 
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apected phenomenon of which I am 
yn going to ſpeak, has naturally a 
ace here. 5 

In order to expoſe it clearly, I 
dull follow the courſe of the two 
dermometers at 5 feet and at 75 
vet from the earth, during 24 hours 
of calm ſerene weather. 

In the morning, about two hours 


two hours and a half after ſun- 


riſe, theſe two thermometers agreed, 


nd, except ſome little oſcillations, | 


the effect of accidental circum- 
lances, they indicated the ſame 
temperature. | 0 

As the ſun advanced, the thermo- 
neter at 5 feet from the ground ac- 
quired a higher temperature; and at 
the hotteſt time of the day, it was 
out two degrees of the ſcale of 80 
parts higher than the thermometer 
a 75 feet. 

The maximum of difference once 
paſſed, the two thermometers ap- 
proached, and, before the ſetting of 
the ſun, again acquired the ſame 
temperature; then varied in the op- 
polite ſenſe, and their difference 
augmented rapidly after ſun - ſet. 
Towards the end of the twilight, 
the inferior thermometer was two 


degrees lower than the other, and 


ſometimes more. 

This difference continuedthe ſame 
during the night; at leaſt I have 
reaſon to preſume ſo, becauſe, hav- 
ing quitted them at 11 o'clock in 
tie evening, and obſerved them 
am at day-break, I conſtantly 
band the thermometer at 5 feet 
lover from one to two degrees than 
lat at 75 feet. They kept the ſame 
proportion during the whole twi- 
light of the morning, and it was not 
ll ſome time after 33 that they 
egan to approach, then to acquire 


ſame temperature, and about 
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ty 


two hours afterward to croſs each 
other again. LY. | 
Such was the conſtant courſe of 
theſe two thermometers, as often as 
the weather was calm and ſerene; 
and it happened juſt the ſame in 
the different ſeaſons of the year, and 
notwithſtanding winds and clonds, 
although leſs ſenſibly in this laſt 
caſe; and it was only on the days 
completely and uniformly cloudy, 
and when the wind was violent, or 
when there was a thick fog, that the 
two thermometers, 70 feet diſtant 
from each other, nearly agreed dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the day. 
It was with extreme ſurprize that 
I beheld, from the very firſt day of 
my experiments, this extraordinary 
phenomenon. I thought, and doubt- 
leſs I was not ſingular in this opi- 
nion, that the coolneſs which we 
experience in the night came from 
above; nor could I believe my eyes 
when I ſaw the thermometer at 75 
feet, at that time, nearly two de- 
grees higher than the other at 5 feet. 
Ic was from the ground, then, I con- 
cluded that this coolneſs proceeded. 
And in effect, I found the thermo- 
meter at 4 lines from the ground 
i lower, in general, than that at 5 
feet; but the thermometer, whoſe 
bulb was covered by the earth, was, 
on the contrary, much higher than 
any of the others; and the earth, 
retaining a part of the heat which 
it had acquired during the day, 
formed, as it were, a kind of ſtove, 
immediately whereon reſted a ſtra- 
tum of cool air, and above that we 
found the air warmer. 
It may be imagined, that this was 
a local phenomenon, and owing to 
ſome particular exhalations; but 
the ſoil was not at all moiſt; the 
ſame experiments;repeatedin alarger 
plain, 
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or 7 minutes to receive the tempe- 
rature of the quiet air in which 


they were ſuſpended. The moſt 


tardy was diſpoſed at the top of the 
pole, that its variations might be 
as inconſiderable as poſſible during 
the 5 or 6 ſeconds it required to de- 
ſcend. 

My deſign, in general, was to 
obſerve, by means of this appara- 

tus, what paſſed in the ſtratum of 
air which repoſes upon the earth to 
the height of 75 feet; to ſee what 
progreſſion the augmentation and 
diminution of the heat produced by 
the ſun's preſence, during a calm 
and ſerene day, would follow ; what 
was the hotteſt and coldeſt moment 
of the day ; what the mean heat of 
the 24 hours; and finally, to exa- 
mine the effect of clouds, fogs, 
winds, &c. upon theſe reſults. But 
above all, I endeavoured to diſcover 
if there exiſted any conſtant propor- 
tion between the temperature of the 
air at 75 feet, and at 5 feet from 
the earth ; and, ſuppoſing this pro- 
portion variable, what might be the 
nature and periods of theſe varia- 
tions. Then to apply theſe reſults 
to the neareſt approximation of the 
true temperature of a vertical co- 
lumn of air drawn from the ordinary 
and only practicable obſervations, 
made at 5 feet from the earth. 

A more conſiderable elevation 
would, perhaps, have furniſhed the 
means of eſtabliſhing, by numerous 
obſervations at intermediate heights, 
ſome law of the diminution of heat, 
relatively to the augmentation of 


vertical elevation; but a column of 


air of 75 feet was inſufficient for 
ſuch inquiries, _ 

It was at the top of the pole that 
the augmentation and diminution 
of heat during the day followed the 
moſt uniform progreſſion; and it was 
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there, likewiſe, as we ſhall preſent)y 


ſee, that the extremes of heat and 
cold were neareſt each other. The 


cermometer in the ſhade at 5 feet 


from the ground agreed beſt with 
the thermometer expoſed to the ſun 


70o feet higher, and they were not 
only ſimilar in their progreſſion, f 


but in their abſolute temperature 


alſo, from 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing to 3 in the afternoon, although 
one was in the ſun, and the other in | 


the ſhade. 


I uſually began to obſerve theſe | 
inſtruments at break of day, and 
they all agreed in indicating an in- 


creaſing coolneſs as ſun- riſe ap- 


proached. The coldeſt moment was ; 
during the riſing of the ſun; and 
from that time the thermometers 


began to mount by different pro- 
greſſions, until about 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, which was commonly 


the hotteſt part of the day. The 

thermometer, whoſe bulb was co- | 
vered by the ſoil, indicated at that 
time a very conſiderable degree of 


heat. I have ſeen it at 45 of the 
ſcale of 80 parts, in a hot day in the 
month of Auguſt. 

The winds greatly altered the 


uniformity of the progreſſion of the 


thermometers, which, on the days 
when the air was agitated, moved 
always by oſcillations: a cloud 
which hid the ſun alſo occaſioned 


a ſudden deſcent; but their motions 


were never more regular than on 


thoſe calm and uniformly cloudy 
days, which we frequently ſee in 


this country in autumn. 


turally foreſeen. The particular re- 
ſults of theſe obſervations, as they 


relate to barometrical meaſurements, 


will make part of another eſſay di- 
rected principally to inquiries of this 
nature. 
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epected phenomenon of which I am 
now going to ſpeak, has naturally a 
ace here. | 

In order to expoſe it clearly, I 
hall follow the courſe of the two 
thermometers at 5 feet and at 75 
feet from the earth, during 24 hours 
of calm ſerene weather. 

In the morning, about two hours 
er two hours and a half after ſun- 
riſe, theſe two thermometers agreed, 
aud, except ſome little oſcillations, 
the effect of accidental circum- 
ſtances, they indicated the ſame 
temperature. | 

As the ſun advanced, the thermo- 
meter at 5 feet from the ground ac- 
quired a higher temperature; and at 
the hotteſt time of the day, it was 
about two degrees of the ſcale of 80 
parts higher than the thermometer 
at 75 feet. 

The maximum of difference once 
paſſed, the two thermometers gp- 
proached, and, before the ſetting of 
the ſun, again acquired the ſame 
temperature; then varied in the op- 
poſite ſenſe, and their difference 
augmented rapidly after ſun - ſet. 
Towards the end of the twilight, 
the inferior thermometer was two 


degrees lower than the other, and 


ſometimes more. 
This difference continued the ſame 
during the night; at leaſt I have 
realon to preſume ſo, becauſe, hav- 
ing quitted them at 11 o'clock in 
the evening, and obſerved them 
aun at day-break, I conſtantly 
found the thermometer at 5 feet 
lower from one to two degrees than 
that at 75 feet, They kept the ſame 
proportion during the whole twi- 
light of the morning, and it was not 
til ſome time after fun- riſe that they 
ezan to approach, then to acquire 
lame temperature, and about 
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two hours afterward to croſs each 


other again. 


Such was the conſtant courſe of 
theſe two thermometers, as often as 
the weather was calm and ſerene; 
and it happened juſt the ſame in 
the different ſeaſons of the year, and 
notwithſtanding winds and clonds, 
although leſs ſenſibly in this laſt 
caſe; and it was only on the days 
completely and uniformly cloudy, 
and when the wind was violent, or 
when there was a thick fog, that the 
two thermometers, 70 feet diſtant 
from each other, nearly agreed dur- 
ing the whole courſe of tae day. 
It was with extreme ſurprize that 
I beheld, from the very firſt day of 
my experiments, this extraordinary 
phenomenon. I thought, and doubt- 
leis I was not ſingular in this opi- 
nion, that the coolneſs which we 
experience in the night came from 
above; nor could I believe my eyes 
when I ſaw the thermometer at 75 
feet, at that time, nearly two de- 
grees higher than the other at 5 feet. 
It was from the ground, then, I con- 
cluded that this coolneſs proceeded. 
And in effect, I found the thermo- 


meter at 4 lines from the ground 


ſtill lower, in general, than that at 5 
feet; but the thermometer, whoſe 
bulb was covered by the earth, was, 
on the contrary, much higher than 
any of the others; and the earth, 
retaining a 'part of the heat which 
it had acquired during the day, 
formed, as it were, a kind of ſtove, 
immediately whereon reſted a ſtra- 
tum of cool air, and above that we 


found the air warmer. 


It may be imagined, that this was 

a local phenomenon, and owing to 

ſome particular exhalations; but 

the ſoil was not at all moiſt; the 

ſame experiments;repeatedinalarger 
15 

plain, 
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plain, to which I tranſported the ap- 
paratus, preſented the like reſults; 
and 1 have even obtained the ſame 
upon an inſulated ſummit of the 


mountain called the Mole, which is 


more than 4,200 feet above the le- 
vel of the ſea. FORT 

I think 1 perceive the cauſe of 
this phenomenon to be as follows: 

When fire is not retained by the 
ties of chemical affinity, it tends con- 
ſtantly to an equilibrium, as we have 
already often proved in the courſe of 
this eſfay. Ihe ſoil, thereiore, be- 
ing hotter than the air, the fire will 
ri from the interior of the earth 
upwards, and, being arrived at the 
ſur face, will ſucceſſively convert into 
vapour the inſinitely thin ſtrata of 
water which moiſten the ſoil in the 
point of contact between the air and 
the earth, and evaporation will take 
place. 

If we ſuppoſe the ground colder 
than the air, then the fire will de- 
ſcend into the earth; but evapora- 
tion will always take piace near its 
ſurface; and in this particular union 
of fire with water, it is known that 
a part of the ſenſible fire diſappears, 
and becomes tire of evaporation, 
that is to {ay, imperceptible fire, 
and that cold is produced, unleſs in 
circumſtances in which the <xternal 
calorific cauies exactly counterba- 
lance the fire that diſappears. 

Dering the two twilignts and the 
night, this balance cannot take place, 
The ambient liberated fire endea— 
vours to re-eſtabliſh the equilibrium, 
but the fire that arrives for this 

urpoſe from the earth undergoes 
at its ſurface the metamorphoſis pro- 
duced by the act of evaporation; 
and that which exiſts in the air 
above is partly united with the 
water it has evaporated, and not 
being carried downward by any 
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great rupture of equilibrium, bout 
having, as we have perceived in 
another place, a tendency, jnde. 
pendent of the attraction of the (1. 
perior ſtrata, to riſe rather than to 
deſcend, it moves through the air 
in a quantity inſufficient to re. 
eſtabliſh in the inferior ſtratum the 
equilibrium of temperature derang. 
eq by evaporation, It will, there. 
fore, remain colder than the ground, 
and than the ſuperior ſtratum, til} 
ſome calorific cauſe ſhall ſupply the 
fire, which diſappeared at the ſurface 
ot the earth, 

but as ſoon as the rays of the ſun 
fall upon the inferior ſtratum of air, 


and upon the ſurface of the earth, 
In the 


their calorific effect is felt. 
firſt moments, they produce cold 
rather than heat, becauſe the fre 
they ſupply is not, perhaps, ſuff- 
cient to compentate the quantity 


abſorbed by the increaſed evapora- | 


tion. 


Their preſence, however, and 
more direct impulſe upon the air | 


and the ground ſoon gain the ad- 
vantage, and, notwithſtanding the 
increaſed evaporation, the liberated 
fire is ſo much augmented, that the 
relative heat of the inferior ſtratum 
bceames greater; and this ſtratum 


D a 8 
and the ſuperior ſtrata alſo, to the 


height of 75 feet, which are he 
lanits of theie experiments, ſhortly | 


acquire the jame temperature that 
took place about two hours or two 
hours and a half after tun-riie. 
The heat produced by the action of 
the ſolar rays upon the earth, be- 
came afterwards ſo great, that the 
inferior ſtratum of air, in which, 
however, the evaporation conkantly 
continued, was heated more than 
the ſuperior, and we have ſeen the 


diſterence amcunt to 2 degrees in 


the hotteſt time of the day. 


After 
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After this period, the diminution 
of the intenſity of the ſolar rays 
brought back, by degrees, the equa- 
lity between the refrigerant effect 
of evaporation, and the calorific 
effect which they produced; and at 

this moment of equilibrium, the ſu- 

perior and inferior thermometers 
again exhibited the ſame degree of 
temperature; a little afterward the 
rays, fill more oblique and lels 
numerous, were inſufficient to coun- 
ter balance the cold of evaporation, 
and the inferior thermometer de- 
ſcended lower than the other; this 
difference continued till the next 
day's ſun reſtored the equilibrium, 
and produced the alternate action 
which I have deſcribed, and endea- 
voured to explain. 

But ſhould this explication be 
inſufficient, the fact is not leſs cer- 
tain; and if we add to the conclu- 
ſons that may be drawn from it, 
the knowledge we have of the three 
ſtates or modifications of fire in ſolid 
water, liquid water, and water in 
vapour, the phenomena of dew and 
of hoar froſt will not be very diffi- 


cult to explain in a ſatisfactory 
manner. 


— — 
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Experiments on Heat produced by 
Friction; from the ſame. 


34 AS perſuaded that the heat 
1 produced by friction was owing, 
in a great meaſure, to a kind of 
mechanical decompoſition of the air 
between the ſurfaces rubbing againſt 
each other; and this opinion ap- 
peared to be probable, from : 
obſervation that the fragments of 
ſteel detached by the ſtroke of a 
int, were not melted in vacuo as 
they were in air. This hypotheſis 
ſeemed alſo to be ſupported by con- 
Vol. XXXIII. 


ſiderations on the quantity of fire 
chemically contained in this elaſtic 
fluid. But we ſhall preſently ſee, 
that experience has overturned it. 

In order to vary the experiments, 
I employed the following appara- 
tus : | 

It 1s a kind of clock-work move- 
ment, three inches in diameter, and 
two in height. The moving power 
is a ſpring incloſed after the uſual 
manner in a barrel, the wheel of 
which has 120 teeth, and runs in a 
pinion of 12 leaves, whoſe ſpindle 
carries a wheel of 98 teeth. This 
wheel runs in a pinion of 8 leaves, 


which drives a third wheel of 60 


teeth, and this turns a third pinion 
of 22 leaves, which occupies the 
centre of the machine towards the 
upper plate. The ſpindle of this 
pinion projects above the plate, and 
is terminated by a ſquare, to which 
the ſubſtances deſigned to make 
trial of the friction are adapted. 

In conſequence of ſuch a number 
of teeth and leaves running in each 
other, the laſt pinion makes 334 re- 
volutions for one of the wheel of the 
barrel. 

To this pinion are fitted ſeveral 
little hemiſpherical cups with the 


concavity uppermoſt; and their bot- 


toms being pierced with a ſquare 
hole correiponding with the ſquare 
of the ſpindle, they are placed there- 
on, and turn with it. The cups I 
made uſe of were of ſteel, of braſs, 
and of wood, and of two different 
diameters, viz. 7 lines and 3 2. 
Immediately over the centre of 
the cup fixed for the experiment, I 
place a mercurial thermometer, 
whoſe bulb is only 2 4 lines in dia- 


meter. This thermometer may be 


raiſed or lowered ſo as to enter, 
more or leſs, the cavity of tae cup 
without touching its ſides ; by which 

F diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition it is calculated to receive 
and ſhew moſt readily the heat given 
to the cup by the friction. 

The friction operates on the outer 
edge of the cup near the brim ; and 
In order to vary it either by the de- 
gree of preſſion, or the nature of 
the ſubſtances rubbing againſt each 

* Other, I employ a horizontal lever, 
whoſe point of ſupport is at one of 
the extremities, the direction of 
which 1s parallel to a tangent of the 
circumference of the cup, and at the 
other extremity a thread 1s fixed at 
right angles, which, paſſing over a 
pulley, ſuſpends a weightthat may be 
varied. The lever is furniſhed with 
a mouth-piece at its mid-length, re- 

ſembling that of the cock of a piſtol, 


In which I place the different ſub- 


ſtances intended to rub againſt the 
cup with a preſſion determinable by 
the weight. For, as the lever is of 
the ſecond claſs, and the diftance 
from the mouth-piece to the. point 
of ſupport is 13 + lines, whilſt the 
weight acts at its extremity at double 
that diſtance, or 26 4 lines, the ac- 
tion of the weight preſſing the ſub- 


ſtance rubbing againſt the cup is 


double the weight itſelf, which be- 
ing 4 drachms, 18 grains, its effect 
is conſequently equal to one ounce, 
36 grains; and this is the preſſion I 
have conftantly employed in the ex- 
periments of which I am about to 
rendet an account. 

I found the relative velocity of 
the ſubſtances under friction, in the 
following manner. When 1 ap- 

-Þlicd the ſteel cup of 7 lines dia- 
meter to the ſpindle of the pinien, 
and ſuſpended to the lever the 
weight above mentioned, putting in 
the mouth-picece a bit of braſs to 
rub againſt the ſtcel, the wheel of 
the barrel in running down makes 
kve revelutions in eight ſeconds it 


may therefore be concluded, that in 
this caſe the circumference of the 
cup is moved at the rate of zz feet 
in a ſecond. But when inſtead of 
the great ſteel cup, I ſubſtitute a 
braſs one of only 3 5 lines diameter, 
leaving the ſame preflion and the 
ſame rubbing ſubſtance, the wheel 
of the barrel makes one revolution 
in a ſecond, which gives the cir- 
cumference of the cup a velocity of 
25 f feet in a ſecond. And theſe 
are the extremes of the velocities 
employed in my experiments, 
The apparatus is of a fize to ad- 
mit its being readily introduced into 


the common receivers; and it may | 


be ſet in motion in vacuo by means 
of a rod, which traverſes the lea- 
thern apparatus commonly employ- 
ed for this purpoſe, and the extre- 
mity of. which touches a ſpring or 
trigger, 

Comparative experiments in the 
air and in vacuo were the firſt ob- 
jets of my inquiries, For this 
purpoſe, having adapted a cup of 
tempered ſteel, and placed in the 
mouth-piece a bit ef adamantine 
ſpar, which mineralogiſts eſteem the 
hardeſt ſubſtance next to the dia- 
mond, I ſet the machine in motion 
in the air. Sparks flew out during 
all the revolutions, and formed a 


radiated ſheaf of light, whole top | 


was at the point of contact. The 
thermometer in the centre of the 
cup, at ſome diſtance, however, 
from its ſides, ſhewed no ſigns of 
heat produced by the friction. 

I repeated the experiment, and 
Placed the bulb of the thermometer 
without the cup, very near its outer 
edge, preſuming that the fire carried 


away, perhaps, by the rapidity ot 


the revolutions, would form en 
atmoſphere round the edge, and 


thereby affect the thermometer. -_ 
the 
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he inſtrument in this new diſpoſi- 
tion gave no ſigns of heat. 4 

] repeated the experiment in a 
vacuum, where the mercury of the 
race ſtood at 4 lines. The ther- 
mometer ſnewed no ſigns of heat in 
this caſe, and I ſaw no ſparks. I 
even thought that no light was pro- 
duced; but when I renewed the ex- 
periment in complete obſcurity, I 
{aw at the place of contact a phoſ- 
phoric glimmer, like that obſerved 
upon rubbing hard ftones in the 
dark, 

From the reſult of theſe experi- 
ments, I naturally concluded that, 
in the preſent diſpoſition of my ap- 
paratus, the heat produced by the 
friction was ſo weak, that the ther- 
mometer thus ſituated could not in- 
dicate it in a manner to be depend- 
ed upon; for, I could perceive no 
variation in the experiments made 
alternately in the air and in vacuo, 
except that in the former I obtained 
parks, and in the latter only a fee- 
ble phoſphoric light. | 

| now ſubſtituted the braſs cup 
of 3+ lines inſtead of the ſteel cup 
of 7 lines, and the bulb of the 
thermometer almoſt entirely occu- 
ping the cavity of the cup, it was 
lo near its ſides, that the ſmalleſt 
beat produced muſt affect it. I placed 
in the mouth · piece a bit of braſs, and 
the preſſion being always the ſame, 
[{ct the machine in motion in the 
ar ſeveral, times following, and 
each ti me obtained an aſcenſion of 
i: of a degree of the thermometer. 

Tobſerved that the thermometer 
did not begin to mount till the ma- 
une had finiſhed its revolutions. 

heir rapidity, without doubt, gave 
bthe ambient air a tangential force 
wich carried off the fire in pro- 
Pition as it was diſengaged by the 
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friction; but as ſoon as the motion 
ceaſed, the thermometer roſe during 
15 or 20 ſeconds to a certain maxi- 
mum, which varied, as will be ſeen, 
according to circumſtances. 

I repeated the ſoine experiment 
in a vacuum which ſupported an 
inch of mercury, and I obtained a 
mean aſcenſion of 19,2; with this 
difference, that- the thermometer 
roſe whilit the machine was in mo- 
tion, and thereby confirmed the ex- 


plication I have juſt given of the 


cauſe which rendered it ſtationary 
in the air. 


In this inſtance we ſee fire excited 


by friction more efficaciouſly in va- 
cuo than in the air. The ſpecific 


heat of air, by abſorbing a part of 


the heat produced, tended, without 
doubt, to increaſe the difference of 
theſe reſults; but the difference 
which ſtill remained was ſufficient 
to induce a ſuſpicion of my miſ- 
take. 5 

To aſcertain whether the heat L 
had obſerved was really owing to 
the friction of tte ſubſtance in con- 


tat with the outer edge of the cup. 
I put the cup in motion, without any 


thing touching its edge, and the 
thermometer remained perfectly ſta- 
tionary. 5 

In theſe experiments we have 
ſeen metallic ſubſtances of the ſame 
kind in contact; and to know whe- 
ther. the hardneſs of the rubbing 
ſubſtances was one of the cauſes 
which contributed to the produc- 
tion of heat, 1 let the braſs cup 
remain, and placed in the mouth- 
piece, inſtead of the bit of braſs, a 
piece of the ſoft wood of a pencil, 
which touched the cup by a very 
narrow edge only. By this diſpo- 
ſition I obtained in the air a mean 


aſcenſion of 7; of a degree, which 
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was greater by vs than what had 
Pen produced by the friction of 
braſs againſt braſs. 

To confirm theſe reſults I ſubſti- 
tuted, inſtead of the braſs cup, a 
cup of very ſoft wood of the fame 
diameter, leaving in the mouth- 
piece the ſame bit of wood which 
had been made uſe of in the pre- 
ceding experiment. This altera- 


tion occaſioned ,arf aſcenſion of 21 


in the air, which was the mean of 
three exporiments that differed only 
10 of a degree from each other. In 
this caſe, wood rubbing againſt 
wood, produced a heat three times 


greater than had been obtained by 


the friction of wood againſt brats, 
which perſectly confirmed the firſt 
reſults. 


I repeated this experiment in va- 


cuo, and had a mean aſcenſion of 
2, 4; that is to ſay, a little more 
heat than in the air, according to 
the preceding obſervations. 

Still better to determine the in- 
fluence of the air, I was deſirous of 
repeating the experiment in the 
extremes; that is, having already 
made it in vacuo, of trying it in 
condenſed air. The gage of the 
condenſing pump was at 48 inches, 
and the air within conſequently 
charged with an atmoſphere and 
three-fourths. Intheſe circumſtances 
1 obtained only 556 of a degree of 
heat; whereas I had obtained 29,4. 
in 2 vacuum which ſupported one 
inch of mercury; and the poſition 
of the thermometer remaining al- 
ways the fame, in a ſeries of expe- 
riments made with the ſame cup, 
no accidental variation could have 
happened. 

But chance occaſioned the diſco- 
very of a circumſtance which pow- 
erfally modified and ſtill more com- 
pletely overthrew the ideas I had 
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formed of the cauſe of heat 
duced by friction. 

When I employed the braſs cup, 
I was apprehenſive, from the ſmall. 
neſs of its concavity, that the bulh 
of the thermometer, owing to ſome 
irregular motion, might be broken 
by the rapid friction of the metallic 
body, which it almoſt touched. And 
to prevent this accident, J lined the 
inſide of the cup with cotton, which 
touched very ſhghtly, and by ſome 
hlaments only, the under part of 
bulb. I now ſaw with much ſurprize 
the thermometer riſe five or fix de- 
grees during the revolutions of the 
cup. I | 

This phenomenon tock place in- 


Pro» 


dependent of all external friction 


againſt the cup, and was therefore 
manifeſtly owing to the friction, a'. 
though very light, of the cotton 
under the bulb of the thermometer, 
I repeated this experiment in 
many different ways, and obſerved, 
that in proportion as TI preſſed the 
thermometer upon the cotton, the 
heat was increaſed, and to that de- 
gree, that the thermometer J uſed 
for theſe obſervations having only 
15 degrees of movement, I was 
fearful of breaking it by carrying 
the experiment to the extreme. 
There are certainly few bodies 
more yielding than the filament: of 
cotton, and yet it was their friction 
which was the moſt energetic of al 
the means I employed in producing 
heat. It is true that the cotton 
rubbed the bulb of the thermome- 
ter itſelf; whereas all the other 
frictions had been made only agatnit 
the cup which ſurrounded it: but! 
cannot be perſuaded that the dil. 
ference of the reſults was ſolely 
owing to this circumſtance. It ap- 
peared, that the heat 


Vacuo was, 1n this caſe allo, * 
than 
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than that produced in the air; but 
i is evident, that experiments made 
in this manner cannot be rigorouſly 
comparative, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to aſcertain a perfect equality of 
preſlon upon the cotton in two con- 
ſecutive experiments. 

t is very difficult to reaſon upon 
the fats I have juſt related. They 
ofer only ſome data for our proce- 
dure, by way of excluſion. We ſee 
that it 1s not air which cauſes heat 
in friction; we fee alſo that it is 
not the hardneſs of the rubbing ſub- 
ances; but we do not perceive 
what is the quality of bodies on 
which this effect depends. 

The ſparks produced by the col- 
lion of flint and ſteel, are probably 
owing to two cauſes, 1it, To the 
hardneſs of the Lone, which enables 
#to penetrate the ſteel, and to de- 
tach from it very thin fragments in 
the form of ribbands. 2dly, To 
the combuſtibleneſs of ſteel. This 
netal being raiſed by the friction 
toa degree of temperature in which 
x 18 able to decompound te oxyge- 
ws gas, and offering by its great 
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attenuation a conſiderable ſurface to 
the ambient atmoſpherical air, com- 
buſtion begins in ſome part of that 
ſurface, and once begun, the freed 
caloric is ſufficient to continue it, 
till the metal becomes entirely oæi- 
dated or converted into a black 
ethiops. . = 

This is therefore a chemical phe- 
nomenon, which does not take place 
in vacuo, becauſe there is not any 
oxygenoxs gas there. 

It is perhaps allowable to rifk 
conjectures on a new ſubject, when 
the truth 1s yet undiſcovered. 

May not the heat produced by a 
cauſe ſo ſimilar to that which gene- 
rates electricity, depend pon the 
electric action, winch was, without 
doubt, excited by the gentle friction 
of the cotton againſt tue ſurface of 
the glaſs bulb? Fire and the elec- 
tric fluid developed themſelves re- 
ſpectively in many other caſes; and 
we have ſeen an example, in the 
preceding experiments, which may 
aſſiſt us in conceiving the poſſibility 
of a reciprocal action of the two 
fluids in this laſt. 
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On the utility of the Spaniſh Chefe 


nut Tree; by Lewis Majendie, 
Ejq. in a Letter addreſſed by him 
to the Secretary of the Society. 
From the FTranſactions of the So- 
ciety of Arts, &c. vol. ix. 


SIR, | 
IN the courſe of laſt winter I 
planted a field, in the pariſh of 
Caſtle Hedingham,'containing ſome- 
what leſs than four acres, with ſe- 
ven thouſand two hundred and four 


Spaniſh cheſnut, and one thouſand _ 


nice hundred and eighty-ſeven aſh 
trees. It was my original inten- 
tion to have compoſed this plan- 
tation totally of cheſnut; but not 
having a ſufficient number of that 


plant, I filled up the remaining 
ground with aſh. 95 | 


Concerning the latter plant, I 
ſhall not trouble you with any men- 
tion, becauſe the unuſual and very 
extenſive ſcale on which the culture 
of the aſh has been adopted by Mr. 
David Day of Rocheſter, ſee vol. 1, 
Page 9, who has ſo deſervedly been 


the object of the ſociety's honours, 


muſt render any thing I may ſay on 
that ſabje& ſuperfluous. 5 

The culture of the Spaniſh cheſ- 
nut-tree has, for ſome years paſt, 
been the object of my particular 
attention; and though, as yet, the 
time has been too ſhort to allow me 
to ſpeak from decided experience, 
yet ſuch has been my ſucceſs in 
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cultivating this tree, as to ſatisfy 
me of its general utility. | 


The oak, the pride and glory of 


the foreſt, muſt, from its many ex- 
cellent qualities, ever maintain the 


pre-eminence it ſo juſtly merits: | 
the cheſnut, however, can boaſt of 


ſome qualities, even of the higher 


order, hardly inferior to the oak; | 
and in the more ſubordinate line of | 


utility, it may be ſaid even to ſur- 
paſs it; I mean, in its various uſes 
for underwood. 5 | 


in the formation of underwoods, ſo 
little attention ſeems to have been 
had to the ſort of tree requiſite for 
ſuch purpoſes: inſtead of the Spa- 
niſh cheſnut or aſh, it is tov com- 


mon to ſee large tracts of wood | 


land whoſe underwoods conſiſt chiei- 
ly of hazel, hornbeam, and others 
of little uſe but for fuel ; whereas 


the firſt- mentioned trees, beſides | 


being equally ſerviceable for that 
purpoſe with the latter, are greatly | 
ſuperior to them, as well as to mol 
others in eſſential uſes : ſo that, at 
the ſame time that the refuſe of 
their growths might be conſigned 
to the fire, the better parts might 
be deſtined to thoſe purpoſes for 
which they are more particularly 
ſuited; and by ſuch management 
a double advantage would ariſe. 
Amidſt a variety of ſubordinate | 
uſes to which, from my own ob- 


ſervation; the Spanyſh cheſnut ſeems 
55 adapted, 


It is much to be lamented, that, | 


v 
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adapted, are thoſe of poles for hops, 
and ſtakes for various purpoſes of 
huſbandry. I have formed ſeveral 
plantations of this tree, with the 
view of treating it as underwood. 
The tree itſelf poſſeſſes a peculiar 
faculty of branching, provincially 
called /?b6ing, from the roots after 
being cut down, and this in a much 
greater degree than any of the uſe- 
ful foreſt-trees ; ſo ſtrong indeed is 
its propenſity that way, that it 1s 
with ſome difficulty and attention 
that timber-trees of the cheſnut are 
reſtrained from this redundancy of 
growth, which it is apprehended, 
by preventing part of the nutrition 
from aſcending the ſtem, 1s apt to 
hinder their progreſs: but this qua- 
lity, however inconvenient it may 
be in its effects to trees intended 
for the purpoſes of timber, 1s of 
eminent advantage to thoſe deſigned 
for underwood ; fince, when the 
tree, after ſtanding two or perhaps 
three years, to enable it to form a 
ſuffictent root, is cut down to a 
proper diſtance from the ground, it 
throws up in the following ſummer 
a profuflon of ftrait ſhoots, which 
in due time become poles, ſuch as 
for ſtrength and durability exceed 
all others whatſoever, even thoſe 
from the aih, which is generally 
conſidered as the beſt tree for this 
purpoſe. 
Cheſnut poles, it muſt be con- 
feſled, are flower in growth than 
thoſe from the aſh ; but, on account 
of their greater durability, they are 
more profitable to the poſſeſſor; and 
have been credibly informed, that 
in ſome parts of Kent, where this 


— — —— 
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uſeful tree has been adapted to this 
purpoſe, its * to the aſh is 
uncontroverted. 

For the purpoſes of ſtakes for 


hedges, or other uſes of that nature, 


its ſuperiority ſeems equally eſta- 
bliſhed. I ſome time ſince formed 
a hedge, the ſtakes of which are 
wholly from cheſnut- trees of my 
own planting: they are of ſuch a 
degree of hardneſs, as to ſatisfy me, 
that the character given of its uſe 
for ſuch purpoſes is by no means 
unfounded *, . 

The plantations of this tree 
which I have formed, excepting 
that above mentioned, are moſtly 
cut down for underwood : the Jux- 
uriancy and quantity of ſhoots from 
the ſtubs afford me great ſatisfac- 
tion, and will, without doubt, an- 
ſwer my higheſt expectation. 

I tranſmit to you herewith the 
ſtem of a Spaniſh cheſnut-tree, cut 
down, this day, to a diſtance within 
two inches from the ground : this 
tree was planted by me in Decem- 
ber 1785, and was, when planted, 
of the ſize of the other tree which 
alſo accompanies it. By this ſpe- 
cimen the ſociety will be able to 
judge how well the tree agrees with 
my ſoil +. „ 


As it has been with ſo much 


earneſtneſs recommended by writers 
of eminence, as well as by the truly 
excellent and laudable ſociety ta 
which you, Sir, are attached, to re- 
vive the loſt culture of the Spaniſh 
cheſnut, I can but feel an ardent 
with, from a conviction of its real 


uſe, to ſecond ſuch views, by. doing - 


all that is in my power to attract ths 


* Poles of this tree for hops, vines, &c. will laſt longer than of any other, and 
ſakes of the underwood will laſt nearly twice as long as thoſe of any other ſort. 
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Vide Hunter's Evelyn's Silva, ad edit, vol. i. p. 154. 
+ Tbeſe ſpecimens are preſerved in the ſociety'y repolitory, 
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attention of perſons of more expe- 
rience and penetration than myſelf 
to the culture of a plant, which in 
this part of the country might al- 
moſt be deemed an exotic. | 


W 


** * 
_ 


ObJervations on the Management of 
Bees; in a Letter from 'Thomas 
Morris to the Secretary. From 

. the ſame. 


\ MONG the premiums for 
1790, claſs 108, one is pro- 
poſed for the moſt ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the managing and pre- 
ſerving of bees, to the beſt advan- 
tage 2 collecting honey. 
If gentlemen would but ornament 
their gardens with fo noble a piece 


of furniture as an apiary, properly 


ſituated and carefully managed, 


they might be furniſhed with the 


valuable article of honey, without 
adulteration, and alſo wholeſome 
mead, little interior to foreign wine. 

Give me leave, gentlemen, to 
lay before you the method of ma- 
naging my own bees, of which 
many ladies and gentlemen have 
been eye-witneſſes, and have been 
ſerved by me with as good honey 
as any in England. 

In April 1789, I had twenty-one 
ſtocks of bees, all in good condition, 
and wanting no feeding : the ſpring 


being friendly, they began to ſwarm 


in the middle of May, and conti- 
nued till the latter end of June; 


and at that time I had about fifty 


ſwarms, notwithitanding I endea- 
voured to pr vent ſuch an increaſe, 
by glaſſing them; but many of the 
ſtocks ſwarmed before the glaſſes or 
ſmall hives were full, for the mo- 
thers of all the ſtocks bred a prodi- 
gious quantity of working bees, 
which was the ealon of their 


lays them, Hh the cells prepared for 


bees were very buſy at work. 


poſſible, ſo that you have but a 


US 


ſwarming ſo many times. What! 
call a mother, moſt writers on bees 
call a queen; but I am clear that 
ſhe is the mother of the whole em- 
pire or ſtock, and ſuffers none of 
the royal ſeed to live, except what 
are intended to go forth with the 
young ſwarm, and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of drones, which are the males, 
and fit upon the eggs, as the mother 
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that purpoſe; while the working 
bees continue their labour in ga- 
thering honey, and wax. I have 
often 1 the drones fit in a formal 
manner over the combs, where the 
brood 1s hatching, while the other 


What I mean by a ſtock of bees, 
is an united company, conſiſting of 
three ſorts, viz, a mother, a great 
number of working bees, and ſome 
drones: and they are congregated 
within themſelves, by a ſtrict union, 
and defend their hive or box from 


any moleſtation; for the working many of my 

bees would inftantry reſent an injury, and left their 

with the fury of their ſtings. of honey. 
My own hives are made in the Here give 


that nature {t 
bees, when al 
effectual. T. 
ſettled on a 
where there 1 
ing without 
have left a g 
with honey, # 
5 none, Ant 
make any. 
lat ſummer ; 


bees, throug! 


following manner: nine inches deep, 
and fourteen diameter, containing 
each about five Wincheſter gallons, 
with a flat top made of well-{eaſoned 
deal, an inch thick, four holes at the 
top, one exaQly over the mouth of 
the hive, the other three in a right 
angle; viz. take an inch centre- 
bit; make three holes as near as 


{mall partition of wood between 
them; let them be made {mooth 


and neat; then take a circular piece lealon, have 
of half-inch board, tack it over thoſe lo that we | 
holes which are made in the hive, locks that 
and let them be made to fit ſo cloſe months of Q 
that no moth can get in among the This ſum 
young bees : ſo that, when a ſwarm having what 


is put in one of theſe hjves in May, lier bees, 


or 
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or the beginning of June, and be- 
gins to fill the hive with combs, 
brood, &c. which you may eaſily 
perceive, by means of imall pieces 
of glaſs, three inches ſquare, put in 
the back of the bave, to oblerve 
their operations, and the bees have 
filled th ir hive, and appear very 
buſy at the mouth, open gently the 


hole on the top next the mouth, or 


ther right over the mouth, and place 
a proper glaſs over the hole, with 
proper ſticks placed in the glaſs 
for the bees to hang their work 
upon; otherwiſe they would be a 
long time filling their glaſs, which 
if they kindly take to, they will fill 
in twelve or fourteen days. 

But if your ſtock ſtill increaſes, 
and, perhaps, lies out at the mouth 
of the hive, you mult open a ſecond 
hole at the top, and then a third, and 
ſo on to the fourth, if the bees in- 
creaſe, and continue to lie out at 
the mouth : and yet for all this, 
many of my hives have ſwarmed, 
and left their glaſſes, &c. half full 
of honey. 


Here give me leave to obſerve, 


that nature ſteps in to preſerve the 
bees, when all other efforts are in- 
effetual. The bees have ſwarmed, 
ſettled on a buſh, or about a tree, 
where there is no hope of their liv- 
ng without being hived; as they 
have left a good home, well ſtored 
Wh honey, and ſettled where there 
1s none, and where they cannot 
make any. 'This has been the caſe 
lit ſummer ; for the mothers of the 
bees, through the kindlineſs of the 
lealon, have bred great quantities, 
o that we had a great many poor 
locks that wanted feeding in the 
months of October and April. 

This ſummer many complain of 
having what they call bad luck with 
tleir bees, and ſay honey will be 


ſcarce; but, thank God, out of ſe- 
venty- ſix or ſeventy-ſeven hives, I 
have had as follows: 


Glaſſes and ſmall hives filled, lb. 


thirty-one, weighing - 153 
Virgia honey - =- = 160 
Stock, or common honey — 125 

438 


This I call a good year, though 
ſome liave been better. I have alſo 
furmſhed many gentlemen and la- 
dies apiaries with bees, and have 
now ttirty-ſeven good ſtocks for 
next ſeaſon, beſides an increaſe of 
ſixteen ſtocks, and the honey above 


mentioned. My bees are, for the 


moſt part, well fituated for collect- 
ing honey, and alſo for ſwarming, 
viz. in the pariſhes of Iſleworth and 
Twickenham, in Middleſex, 

I never intend to prevent my 
bees from ſwarming, but leave them 
at liberty to ſwarm, or not to ſwarm. 
Thoſe ſtocks, the mothers of which 
do not breed ſo falt as others, of 
courſe cannot {ſwarm ſo early; 
therefore I put on them glaſles, or 
imall hives: if the ſtocks ſo glaſſed 
keep working without ſwarming, 
you moſt likely will get ſixteen or 
ſeventeen pounds of honey in a 
month's time, and ſave all the bees 
alive; and ſuch a ſtock will, except 
by accident, make a good ſtock next 
ſcaſon. 

My hives, made as before de- 
ſcribed, have a board at the top, 
ſeventeen inches wide, that is a full 
inch wider than the outſide of the 
hive, that one may ſtand on another; 
and thus you may make complete 
colonies of bees with a ſmall ex- 
pence, for three hives make a com. 
plete colony. When hives are made 
in this manner, they coſt but 125. 
but in octagon boxes, 1/7. 105. 
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I much prefer ſtraw hives, well 
made, to wooden ones, becauſe the 
joints of the wood often give way, 
by being expoſed to the weather 
and the ſweat of the bees; and the 
moth-fly (the greateſt enemy they 
have) gets in and lays her eggs in 
the comb, and the warmth of the 
bees hatches them, to their own de- 
ſtruction; therefore ſtraw hives are 
preferable, as well as cheaper than 
—_ | ; 

My method of managing ſtraw 
hiyes is thus: when I make uſe of 
an old ſtraw hive, I dip it into a 
copper of boiling water, ſo that, if 
there ſhould be any moths eggs, 
they muſt be deſtroyed; but J let 


the hive be perfectly dry, before I 


ule it. = 

Hives ſhould be well made, and 
cloſely ſewed together; but many 
are fold, not worth uſing. 

The beſt ſituation for the houſes 
3s a little to the weſt of the ſouth; 
for the ſun ſhining into the mouth 
of the hive, too early calls the bees 
abroad, before the cold ftream is 
exhaled from the flowers, and the 
vernal juice turned into honey: but 
in this ſituation the ſun will reach 
the front of your bee-houſe about 
nine o'clock. I would have the 
front of the houſe leaning a little 
inwards, that the mouth of the hive 
may tit cloſe to the mouth made 


zin the boards, which ſhould be three 


inches long in ſummer, and one in 
winter, and about one fourth of an 
inch high, the better to keep out 
cold and the bevering moth, which 
vou may often fee, at the latter end 
of Auguſt (when the working of 
the bees begins to decline), ſtand- 
ing at the mouth of the hive, be- 
vering their wings, as if juſt flying 
in among the bees: they there lay 


cheir eggs, and with the wind of 
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their wings fan them within tle 
hive; and the warmth of the bees 
hatches them, to their own ruin. 
In October every ſtock ſhould be 
well examined, and all the maggots 
bruſhed out, to prevent danger: for 
the grub or maggot forms a chry- 
ſalis, with a covering ſo ſtrong, 
that the bees cannot diſplace them; 
and in the ſpring they creep out of 
their little ſepulchres, and ſpin a 
thin web before them, as they 
march up into the hive among the 


combs; and the bees endeavouring 


to diſlodge them, are entangled in 
the web, and there die: and thus, 
for want of a little trouble, many 
ſtocks are deſtroyed. 

To cleanſe the hive of theſe mag- 
gots, it muſt be turned up, and the 
duſt and vermin picked out, and 
then gently ſet down in its place. 
If your bees are well, and in a con- 
dition to ſtand the winter, and have 
a mother with them, they wil 
ſting, otherwiſe not unleſs you hurt 
them: however, a yard and a half 
of Scotch gauze, ſewed round the 
brim of your hat, and then tied 
round the waiſt, having holes for 
your arms, will completely ſecure 
your face. 

The hive ſhould be alſo bruſhed 
on the outſide very clean, and waſh- 
ed all over with a ſponge dipped 
in brine made with clean falt; a 
ſmall quantity of lime and hat, 
made fine, ſhould be put round tie 
bottom, and the hives be covered 


with hay or haybands ; for ftraw | 


may contain ſome corn which way 


attract the mice, who may gnav the 


hives. 


mouth of the hive ſtands againſt, on 


the inſide; but let the roof 9 


made 


J have mentioned how the front 
of the houſe ſhould be formed, by | 
ſetting the front board, which the 
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deep, the 


made ſo as to keep the entrance 
dry, for a foot, before the mouth: 
the back-ſhurter, folding doors, and 
ends of the roof, ſnould be made 
yery cloſe, to prevent any vermin 
entering the houſe: the firſt floor, or 
bottom of the houſe, Mould be about 
two icet and a half from the ground, 
in ſuch places as gardens or or- 
chards; but, on the fide of a hill, 
or where the bees have no ob- 
ſtruction from hedges, &c. it may 
be but eighteen inches. As bee- 
houſes cannot be very expenſive, 
I would have a houſe made but for 
four hives, the ſecond floor two 
feet from the bottom, and the roof 
two feet from the ſecond floor ; but 
the ſecond floor may be made move- 
able, in caſe you with to form your 
bees into a colony, and then you will 
want the whole depth of your houſe. 

I confine them to four ſtocks in 
a houſe, becauſe I find, when they 
are too cloſe, they are apt to rob 
one another; but when there are 
but four ſtocks in a houſe, I have 
obſerved one turn out to the right, 
and the other to the left. 

If more than one houſe be re- 
quired, they ſhould be placed ten or 
twelve yards diſtant, which may be 
done by driving a ſtrong ſtump into 
the ground, and placing on it a 
piece of elm o oak plank, two or 


fr 
Cf 1 


three inches thick. The hives muſt. 


never be covered with rags, for 
they are apt to breed moths : the 
upper and lower floors ſhould be 
two or three inches thick. 

come now to my method of 
feeding them, which, I think, is 
new. Sink a cavity in the middle 
of the floor, about ſix inches dia- 
meter, like a trencher, deep enough 
to hold a quarter of a pint of honey, 


and no more: if the cavity be too 


dcep, the bees may be ſuſſocated. 
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A channel muſt be made from the 
outſide of the floor, to communi- 
cate with the cavity; and a piece 
of wood to fit cloſe into it, to keep 
out che vermin. | 

If your bees do not weigh ſixteen 
or ſeventeen pounds, excluſive of 
the hive, they muſt be fed in Sep- 
tember, October, March, and April, 
and ſometimes in May: they muſt 
not be fed in cold weather, for that 
calls chem from ſlecp, and they then 
never return to the hive again: nor 
muſt they be fed in the ſunſhine; 
for when the honey imells ſtrong, it 
ſets them quarrelling and fretting, 
and the ſtrong injure the weak. 
The beſt time is evening, when I 
take the piece of wood out of the 
channel, and gently pour a quarter 
of a pint of honey into the cavity: 
if the honey will not run freely, I 
boil up four or five pounds with a 
quart of ſtrong ſweet-wort, which 
brings it to a proper liquid. This 
food will be of great ſervice to the 
mothers, and make them lay eggs 
in abundance in the ſpring. | 

If a flock has been glaſſed two 
ſummers, it ſhould not be worked 
a third ; but if it increaſe, take a 
new hive, or a clean old one, and 
take off all the covers from the top 
of the hive: let it be ſtuck the ſame 
as if you was to have a new ſwarm; 
place it on one of the floors; and 
having opened the hole on the top 
neareſt the back, place a piece of 
lath diagonally from that hole to 
the fide of the mouth; let it be 
made faſt with pegs, not nails, leſt 
the honey be ſtained ; then place 
the old hive upon the new one, and 
{top the old mouth cloſe; and the 
bees will then gradually work down 
the new hive: that will give them 
ſufficient room for the ſummer. 
And next ſpring, take another clean 
| hive, 
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hive, and place the two upon it, in 
the ſame manner as before: this 
will ſerve for the next year. Now 
having had no honey ſor two years, 
the upper hive will moſt likely be 
full, and may be taken away as 
follows : | 

With a ſtrong chiſel ſeparate the 
top hive from the other two; and 
in a fine day take it away, twenty 
or thirty yards, and place it on the 
ground bottom upwards; and ſecure 
the holes on the top of the ſecond 
hive. 5 


The bees no doubt will rage; 


but you muſt ſecure yourſelf with 


gauze, as before directed, and wear 


black ſtockings, for that colour is 
Jeaft obſerved. Place a table even 


with the mouth of the loweſt hive, 
and ſpread a cloth over it, near the 
mouth, and by this time the greater 
part of the bees that were out will 
have come home : the middle hive 
being the breeding-place, it is moſt 
Itkely the mother is in that; but if 
Me was in the top, ſhe may yet be 
ſafe. Place a clean hive, of the 


| fame diameter as that you have ta- 


ken away, upon it; then tie a cloth 
over both (glaſſes and gl, if there 


be any) ſo tight, that the bees with- 


in may be in darkneſs: let them 


remain thus half an hour; then, 


with a ſtick, rap the bottom hive, 
but not ſo hard as to injure the 
combs; continue rapping half an 
Hour; then untie the cloth, and 
take away the upper hive, into 
which tae note has driven the bees, 
and place it on the table and cloth 
from whence you took them, and 
ſhake them out on the cloth, and 
they will run into the mouth of their 
proper hive. If neceſſary, repeat 
chis operation, and all the bees will 
be ſaved: this faves the trouble and 


loſs of ſmothering them with ul. 
phur, as was the cuſtom; and the 
bees, in one day, will forget the 
injury, and work as uſual. But in 


caſe but little honey is left in their 


tw6 hives, they muſt be fed ; thus, 
in two hours, your honey may be 
taken, and the bees preſerved : the 
honey you have obtained in this 
way may be dark, but will make 
excellent mead; but better and 
brighter will be produced by thoſe 
which work in glaſſes. 
Hives will not be beneficial in 
barren countries; but ſhould be near 
gardens, ſhrubberies, orchards of 
cherries, or farms where clover, 
beans, ſaintfoin, or French wheat, 
grow. Limes trees, or green-houſe 
plants, ſet out in the ſpring, orange 
or lemon- trees, are uſeful, and pro- 


duce excellent honey: where there 


is room, it is worth while to plant 
gooſeberries, currants, ſweet marjo- 
ram, peppermint, or the like. 

Though J am not for preventing 
bees from ſwarming whenever they 
are inclined, yet J acknowledge that 
it is ſometimes neceſſary to deſtroy 
ſome ſtocks. 

If they have loſt their mother, 
and neither {warm nor work much, 
they ſhould not be kept. 

The moth, or other accident, will 
ſometimes ſpoil them, and then they 
ſhoald be deſtroyed. 

My neighbours ſay, that, when [ 
die, the bees will loſe the moſt 
compaſſionate maſter in this king- 
dom. Indeed I, however, have de- 
{troyed none but from neceſſity, and 
have been for near twenty-four 
years remarkably ſucceſsful. 

I have now forty ſtacks in good 
condition, though the loſs of mo- 
thers, or ſome unforeſeen accident, 
may happen to ſome before _—_ 

| 6 
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The loſs of a mother may be 
known, by the bees ceaſing to work, 
and mourning inceſſantly : they 
will ſometimes in that caſe leave 
their hive, and try to force them- 
ſelves into one that is near. 

This circumitance ſhould be no- 
ticed ; for the old hive may be well 
ſtored, and when they have left it 
as a reſidence, they will yet return 
with their companions, and carry 
away the honey : ſome, for want of 
obſerving this, have wondered how 
a heavy vive, that has been left, has 
become light. 8 

But though the mother be loſt, if 
there be eggs, they will ſometimes 
ſlay and hatch them; and if any 
royal ſeed be among the eggs, they 
may ſurvive, and become a good 
flock; but this is not often the 
caſe. 

About a month ago T was deſired 
to look at five ſtocks at Richmond, 
in order to purchaſe them: one of 
the heavieſt was without a mother. 
I purchaſed that, and one more, 
where the mother was loſt : I found 
twelve pounds of honey, but no 
eggs, and therefore the bees would 
not have ſtaid long : the other three 
were old, and the honey black, and 
therefore of no uſe but to Rand and 
ſwarm another year. | 
If bees continue in one have for 
four or five years, they always de- 
generate, and become both fewer 
and weaker: the reaſon is, tlie 
combs for breeding are generally 
made on purpoſe, and larger than 
the reſt; every time a bee is hatch- 
ed in one, a {kin or coat is left be- 
hind, which reduces the ſize; and 
in time it becomes too {mall to pro- 
duce a bee of its proper dimenſions, 
and occaſions a neceſſity for their 
having frequently new habitations, 
which they will always accept, if 
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you provide them a good ſituation 
and clean hives. 

My fituation is a good one, by 
accident, or otherwiſe; for I could 
not have afforded to have made it 
ſo by planting, | 

In the pariſh of Iſleworth, twen- 
ty-four years ago, there were not 
ten ſtocks of bees; and now, through 
the approbation of my manage- 
ment, there are more than two hun- 
dred. 

I hope what has been thus ſimply 
ſtated may be worthy your atten- 
tion, and that I may be admitted a 
claimant. 

My Lords, and Gentlemey, 
I am your moſt humble 
and obedient ſervant, 
Taomas Morris. 


Account of the Procefs of cenverting 
the Smoke arifing from Steam En- 
gines, Qc. into Tar; by Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt, of Pendeford, near Wol- 
verhampton, in a Letter adareſſed 
to the Secretary, From the ſame. 


SIR, 
AVING had occaſion to ſpend 
[1 a good deal of time upon bu- 
ſineſs in the coal and iron works 
of this country; my ſituation amidſt 
the ſmoke of thoſe great works put 
me upon the idea hinted at in the 
153d premium of the eighth vo- 
lume of the Society's Tranſactions; 
namely, that of deſtroying ſmoke, 
in order to prevent annoyance to 
the neighbourhood. 
That the object is not only at- 
tainable, will be demonſtrated in the 
following narrative; but alſo that 
valuable articles of commerce may 
be produced in large quantities, 
whenever the proprietors of ſuch 
works ſhall adopt the mode of con- 
ſtructing 
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ſtructing their buildings proper for 
ſuch production. 

The articles of commerce I al- 
lude to, are mineral tar, pitch, and 
varniſh : there are already three 
conſiderable works erected on the 
banks of the canal in this county, 
for the purpoſe of converting the 
ſmoke of pit-coal into the above ar- 
ticles; the one at Mr. Wilkinſon's 
great works at Bradley, another at 
Tipton, and a thi d at the level col- 

liery and iron works upon Dudley 
Wool: they were erected by Lord 
Dundo»ald and Co. and che buſineſs 
is carried on with ſucceſs. 

Theſe tar-works are erected in 
the vicinity of large iron and coal 
works: the iron maſters furniſh the 
tar-works with raw coal, gratis, 
aid receive in return the cokes pro- 
duced by meh coal; and the pro- 
prictors of the tar-works have the 
ſmoke only for their labour, and in. 
ref: of capital. 

The proceſs is conducted in the 
following manner: a range of 
eighteen or twenty ſtoves is erected, 
and ſupplied with coal kept burn- 
ing at the bottom; the ſmoke i; 
conducted, by proper horizontal 

\ tunnels, into a capacious and cloſe 
funnel, of one hundred yards or 
more in length; this funnel is built 
with brick, ſupported by brick 
arches, and covered on the top by a 
ſhallow pond of water, which pond 
is ſupplied with water, when want- 
ed, by a cm- engine belong ing to 
the coal or iron works; the chill of 
the water gradually condenſing the 
ſmoke, it falls upon the floor of the 
funnel in the form of tar, and is 
conveyed by proper pipes into a 
receiver, from whence it is pumped 
into a large botler, and boiled to a 
proper conſiſtence, or otherwiſe 


inſpiſſated into pitch: when the lat; 
ter is the caſe, the volatile particles 
which ariſe during the in piſſation 
are again condenſed into an oil uſed 
for varniſh. 5 
In this proceſs the ſmoke is de- 
compoſed and deſtroyed, nothing 
ariſing from the work but a white 
vapour from ſome ſmall funnels 
(kept open to give draught to the 
hres), and a ſmall evaporation of 
water from the pond, occaſionedb 
the warmth of the ſmoke within the 
funnel, | 
The proceſs requires but little 
attendance, the principal labour be- 
ing that of ſupplying the fuel. In 
any one of the tar-works the quan- 
tity of coal uſed is about twenty 
tons per day; three labourers, with 
a foreman, are ſufficient for the 
whole buſineſs: the quantity of tar 
produced will be about twenty- 
eight barrel of two hundred weight 
and an hall, in fix days, worth ten 
ſuillings per hundred, or twenty-one 
barrels cf pitch, of the ſame weight, 
worth ſifteen ſhillings per hundred; 
tough I was aſſured, upon the ſpot, 
by a very intelligent perſon, that 
ſome coal is of fo bituminous a 
quality, as to give one eighth its 
weight of tar: but the quantity 
above ſtated is about the average 
produce. | | 
In order to bring the above prac- 
tice within the ſociety's intentions, 
an alteration in the erection of 
ſteam- engines, furnaces, &c. mult 
take place; the alteration will be 
no more than that of erecting them 
below ground, inftead of above: 
and when railing water is the main 
object, an adoption of the forcing or 
lifting pump inſtead of the ſucking 
pump, or the ſucking pump wav be 
fill employed, wherever the fall of 
4 ground 
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ound gives an opportunity of let- 
ing off the water raiſed, by an 
zqueduct; in which caſe, the lift 
being ſhortened, and leſs power ne- 
ceſſary, ample amends will be there- 
by made for the expence of ſuch 
zqueduct. . 

guch kind of buildings, from a 
low fituation, within the earth's 
ſurface, will certainly acquire ad- 
ditional ſtability: and to thoſe who 
are acquainted with the trifling ex- 
ence of removing (oil to only ſmall 
ditances, the additional charge will 
zppear trifling, and will be more 
than recompenſed by ſuch acquired 
ſability. In ſome local ſituations, 
in hilly countries, the ſmok ing works 
being erected at the foot, and the 
tar-funnel higher up the hill, a com- 
munication may be effected without 
ſuch alteration. Perhaps 1t may be 
right for the ſociety to offer a pre- 
mum to the firſt perſon who ſhall 
erect a ſteam- engine, or other ſimi- 
lar work, upon this plan. 

To prove the above idea is not 
il- founded, I beg leave to report, 
that about three weeks ago, I par- 
ticularly examined the tar-work on 
Dudley Wood ; and found the fore- 
man of the work intelligent and 
communicative; and walking with 
bim on the top of the tar- funnel, 
obſerved a prodigious ſmoke ariſe 
from a ſteam-engine, about thirty 
yards diſtant, freſh fuel having juſt 
been added, When I put this queſ- 
tion, Would that ſmoke make tar, if 
it paſied into your funnel ? he an- 
lwered, Moſt certainly. Would your 
confinng it there prevent the fire 
burning below, ſufficient to do its 
ofice of working the ſteam- engines? 
anſwer, Certainly not; as our {mall 
hnnels allow ſufficient draught to 
keep the fire burning, which draught 
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79 
we can increaſe or diminiſh at plea- 
mA; --- 

I find by reports from other 
quarters, that ſucceſsful attempts 
have been made to make cokes of 
the coal employed in working ſteam- 
engines: the additional improve- 
ment of making tar from the ſmoke, 
would not only prevent annoyance 
to the neighbourhood, but alſo ap- 
ply to the beſt advantage every 
particle of that valuable and com- 
fortable article, coal; prodigious 
quantities of which are at preſent 
waſted by being burned in one place 
for heat only, in another for cokes 
only; when, by due attention, both 
purpoſes may in many caſes be ef- 
fected at the ſame time. 

I was informed upon the ſpot, 
from undoubted authority, that the 
conſumption of coal in Mr, Wilkin- 
ſon's great works, at Bradley, is 
one hundred tons per day : about 
one-fifth of the ſmoke is actually 
employed in making of tar; and 
the remainder, or the ſmoke of 
eighty tons per day, flies away. 
This, if collected, would yield up- 
wards of eighteen barrels of tar, of 
two hundred and a half each: and 
if the ſmoke of the great works of 


the kingdom was in general col- 


lected for the ſame uſe, what a pro- 
digious addition would it be, to the 
production of a commercial and ne- 
ceſſary article, which always finds a 
ready market, and will in many in- 
ſtances ſupply the place of the ve- 
getable tar, at preſent imported 
from abroad! | PD 

That ſome idea may be formed 
of the conſumption of coal in ſteam- 
engines for raiſing water, I beg 
leave to report the following, of 
which I had certain information 
upon the ſpot; namely, that on 

uc 


. 


30 
fach engines individually conſume 
one hundred tons per week of coal; 
that others, though powertul, with 


the improvements of Meſſrs. Boul- 
ton and Watt, are kept on with 


about twenty-five tons per week; 


and that the weekly conſumption 
varies between thoſe two quantities, 
viz. from twenty- five to one hun- 
dred tons. 


— 


_ Obſervations on the curing of Coffee, 
and of jending it from the Welt 
India Iſlands in a rew Mode; by 
Mr. Iſaac Titford, of Spaniſh 


Town, Jamaica. From the Jame. 


OFF EE being an article lately 

much increaied in demand in 
Europe and America, and in conſe- 
quence commanat:g a high price, 
which has induced many planters 
lately to cultivate it; I beg leave 
to ſubmit to the ſociety a plan tor 
ſending it home in a better and 
more improved ſtate than now done. 
The mode now uſed in general, by 
the planter, when the coffee is ripe 
on the trees, 1s as follows: 

They bring the coffee to a ma- 
chine called a peeling-mill, where it 
is diveſted of its outſide ſæin and 
pulp; after which, it is put in heaps, 
and undergoes a flight fermenta- 
tion; then ſpread out, and dried on 
platforms or terraces, until it 1s per- 
fectly cured, when it is ſtored until 
all the crop is got in. 


The berries ripening fo faſt, it 


requires every exertion of the 


Planter's ſtrength to get in the 
fruit in due time. 

When the crop is over, they be- 
gin to prepare it for market, by 
again putting it in the ſun, ard 
carrying it to the pecling and win- 
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nowing mills, where it is totally di. 
veſted of 1ts coats and impurities 
and the broken and bad coffee pick. 
ed out, & c. after which it is fit for 
market. | 


It muſt be obſerved, only the 


moſt confiderable coffee - planters 
have the above mills: the {mall 


and needy planters beat out their 
coffee in large wooden mortars, or 
troughs, by which a waſte is made 
by breaking the berry. * 

When any cotlce is kept for pri. 
vate uſe, or iſland conſumption, it 
does not undergo the above pro- 


ceſſes; but the ripe fruit, as it is 


picked from the trees, is ſpread out 


in the fun, and fimply well dried, 


and beat out as it is wanted for uſe 
or ſale. 

Coffee is well known to improve, 
when ſo preſerved, by drying it in 
the ber. y; but to daily impair and 
fal! off, when it is diveſted of its 
coverings, as it is now {ent to mar- 
ket; for which reaſon the planter 
does not beat out his coffee, till 
ready to ſend it. | 

Upon the above facts, I will en- 
deavour to point out the advantages 


that will be derived by coffee being 
ſent home in the whole berry, well 
dried, and alſo the objections and 
diſiculties that will attend fuck 


mode. 


One advantage will be, the cauſing 


leſs trouble, and requiring leſs ne- 


gro-labour, at a time of the year 


when the planter is the moſt em- 
ployed. And this is an object to the 
planter, by ſaving the hire of ne- 


groes, which is very high during 
crop; and ſometimes they cannot be 
procured, in which caſe the coffee 


drops off the trees, and is loſt. 


The next is, the prevention of the | 
coffee imbibing the ill flavour of 


ſugar, rum, pimento, &c. which 
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may be ſhipped with it, and which, 
| underſtand, is the principal ob- 
jection to this country coffeę being 
aſed in England. | | 

It is preſumed the natural co- 
yerings will effectually prevent any 
bad impregnations in its paſſage, 
The increaſe of freight will be of 
ſome importance, 1 if 
coffee is cultivated as it has heen 
lately: but the tranſlation of labour 
and trouble from the planter, by 
tedious negro-labour, to the ſupe- 
rior mechaniſm of Great Britain; 
and above all, the improved condi- 
tion, and ſuperior quality, in which 
it is conceived the coffee will ar- 
tire at a foreign port; will make 
ample compenſation for ſuch addi. 
tional charge. 

Alſo the fill farther improve- 
ment, until the time it is wanted for 
fale or uſe. If wanted for the fo- 
reign market; in England, mills 
could he eaſily conſtructed, ſo as to 
do many thquſand weight a day; 
whereas the expences of mills and 
other machines in this country are 
2 very heavy contingency to the 
planter. For home conſumption, a 
retailer might purchaſe a ſmall 
quantity, and -beat it out as he 
wants it, as he certainly would 
keep it in the ſtate it was improv- 
ing in; by which the conſumer 
would get coffee of the fineſt qua- 
ly, I ſhould hope equal to the 
Mocha, at a very moderate pric. 
The ſale of coffee in the berry, 
in point of product and quality, can 

eeaſily aſcertained, by beating out 
Certain quantity, and finding the 
quantity of good clean coffee. 

The objections the planters will 
jave to the above mode is, firſt, the 
equiring a very great care and at- 
tion to the coffee when drying, 
W well as incurring ſome expence 
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by erecting terraces and ſheds tg 
keep it from getting wet in curing 
it. Yet it is hoped they would 
conſider the quickneſs of its getting 
to market, which the ſaving of the 
time in pulping, peeling, picking it 


clean, &c. will amply compenſate z 


and the ſaving the expence of ere&- 
ing mills would be more than ade» 
quate to the extra terraces, &c, 


Extra carriage, package, and 


freight, are inconveniences and ob- 
jections only to be done away by ita 
fetching a better price when at mar- 
ket: the firſt is of more conſequence 


than probably may be imagined in 


England, by reaſon of bad moyn- 
tainous roads, where the crops can 
be only brought to market by ne- 
groes or mules, | 

The novelty of its ſtate for mar- 
ket and ſale, is, I preſume,. an ob- 
jection only to be remedied, by firſt 


— . the ſhipping it for 


England, that the merchants and 


dealers may have opportunities to 


aſcertain its value, and render it 
commercial. | 

It is for the ſociety to judge 
whether the propoſed mode is wor- 
thy their patronage and attentiong 
after comparing the ſamples ſent 
kerewith : nothing but an advan- 
tage either in labour or price will 
induce a planter to alter a mode 
long eſtabliſhed, 

This country, I am well affured, 
is Capable of producing coffee equal 


in quality to any of the Weſt-India 


Iſlands ; and 1 hope the ſociety 
will find the propoſed improyement 
deſeryving their attention. 5 

I conceive it to be poſſible tq 
kiln-dry the coffee in the berry, 
without injuring the quality : this, 
if found to ſucceed, will dg away 


one of the principal objections the 


planter will have to this method, 
G. particularly 
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particularly thoſe who live in the 
wet pariſnes, where the frequency 
of the rain would make the drying 
it on terraces very difficult. 
From the ſmall quantity of land 
required, the trifling expence of 
panting it, and not requiring many 
abourers, except in crop, and thoſe 
not of the ableſt kind, it is become 
a great object in this iſland, and 
principally with the ſmall ſettlers of 
little ſtrength and capital to begin 
with. I am well informed a plan- 
tation of about one. hundred and 
fifty acres, in coffee, made this year 
one hundred and twenty thouſand 
weight, which ſold at Kingſton for 
five guineas per hundred weight, 
currency; a ſum equal to four thou- 


ſand four hundred pounds ſterling. 


act. „ * ——_— e 


Deſcription of Four Caſes of Gutia 
Serena, cured by Electricity. By 
James Ware, Surgeon, From the 
Memoirs of the Medical Society of 
London, vol. iu. 


Cate: Hi. 


LADY, fixty-three years of 

age, who had loſt the ſight of 
the left eye twenty years, in conſe- 
quence of a violent ophthalmy, was 
ſuddenly attacked, in April 1780, 
with an appearance like black lace 
hanging before the right eye, and 
coating every object at which ſhe 
looked. It had continued ten days 
before I ſaw her. Each day the 
blackneſs became deeper and more 


extenſive; and, at that time, every 


object preſented before the eye was 
altogether inviſible. On examining 
the eye, I found that the pupil pre- 
ſerved its natural ſize and colour; 
and that the power of the iris to 
#ilate and contract this aperture, 
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according to the greater or leſs de: 
gree of light to which the eye 
was expoſed, was not yet wholly 
loſt. The lady had long enjoyed a 
good ſtate of health, and, the dif. 
order in her fight excepted, was at 
the time of conſulting me perfectly 
well. I immediately applied the 
electric air by means of a pointed 
conductor, and continued the appli- 
cation about ten minutes. It was 
repeated the next day; and on the 
third, immediately after being elec- 
trified, ſhe had a ſtronger percep. 
tion of the light. The ſame ap- 
plication was repeated every day 
for a fortnight, when ſhe diſtin- 
guiſhed all large objects before her. 
I now placed her on the glaſs- 


footed ſtool, and took ſmall electric 


ſparks from the eye-lids and integu- 
ments ſurrounding the eye. This 
experiment, however, was ſoon fol. 
lowed by a pain in the head, which 
rendered her fight more confuſed. 
For- the preſent, the uſe of electri- 
city was therefore wholly omitted. 
Three leeches were applicd to the 
right temple, and afterwards a bliſter 
of the ſize of half-a-crown to the 
ſame part, By theſe means the 
pain in a few days was removed. 
The electric air was then again ap- 
plied, but without ſparks. It was 
continued about ten days longer; 
at the end of which time ſhe re- 
covered the perfect uſe of the right 
eye: and this ſhe preſerved till the 
time of her death, which did not 
happen till ſeveral years after. 


. 


Mrs. R. when about thirty years 


old, was ſuddenly attacked with 2 


violent head-ach, accompanied with. | 


ſickneſs, which continued with little 
intermiſſion or abatement for the 


ſpace of three days, After undergoing 


this 


tus long paroxy! 
probably very 
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is!ong paroxyſm of ſevere pain, and 
probably. very much 6wing to the 
me cauſe, the ſight of the left eye 
became impaired in ſo conſiderable 


degree, as to be incapable of diſ- 


tnguiſhing any object, though plac- 
ed immediately before it. At that 
tine the right eye did not appear 
to be at all affected; and, during a 
fw following days ſhe could ſee 
with it as perfectly as before. But 
ſoon after, the diſorder extended to 
this eye alſo; and in eight days 
from the firſt ſeizure of the head- 
2ch, ſhe ſo far loſt the ſight of both 
eyes, as not to be able diſtinctly to 
perceive even the blaze iſſuing from 
2 large fire, There ſtill, however, 
remained ſome degree of a glim- 
mering ſight with the right eye, ſo 
a to make her ſenſible of the dif- 


ference between night and day. But 


it was not long before ſhe became 
totally dark in this eye as well as 
the other: and on the third day of 
her being ſo I was firſt conſulted. 
On examination, I found that both 
the pupils were conſiderably dilat- 
ed, and that their ſize was unalter- 
ably the ſame, though acted upon 
by the brighteſt light. I immedi- 
ately paſſed a ſtrong ftream of the 
electric fluid through both eyes, 
Mich was continued for about ten 
minutes. This, though powerful 
enough to be ſtrongly felt when ap- 
plied to the eye, and even to the 
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evening was able to diſtinguiſh the 


light of a candle. The pain in her 
head ſtill continuing to rage with vio- 
lence, I then directed three leeches, 
and after them a bliſter, to be ap- 
plied to each temple, with the ufe 
of gentle laxatives occaſionally, as 
the ſtate of the body required. The 
joint effect of theſe was not incon- 


| 3 but partial and 


temporary) towards giving relief 
to the patient for the complaint in 
her head. But as only the right 
eye had yet recovered any ſenſibi- 


luy, and that in a ſmall degree, I 


then renewed the electric dpplica- 
tions, placing the patient on the 
glaſs-footed ſtool, and taking ſmall 
parks from the integuments ſur- 
rounding the eyes; at the ſame time 
continuing to pals the electric ſtream 
through the eyes themſelves. At 
the end of three weeks, the fight of 
the right eye was ſo much reſtored, 


that with it ſhe could diſtinguiſh 


large letters. But the left eye, 
during the whole of this time re- 
mained totally blind; and the pa- 


tient was {ill afflicted with ſevere 


ſenſations of pain in her head, par- 
ticularly on the left ſide. Having 
continued the electric applications 
near a fortnight longer, without 
making any viſible advance in che 
cure, 1 was almolt ready to deſpair 
of their rendering any further ſer- 
vice, Yet, unwilling to give up 
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hand, of other perſons preſent, 


the uſe of means whichi had already 
emed to affect the patient only in 


adminiſtered ſo much relief, I de- 
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avery ſmall degree: and the ap- 
plication was renewed ſeveral days 
before ſhe was ſenſible of the leaſt 
amendment. In about a week from 
tie time when the firſt trial was 
made, as ſhe was returning home 
iter being electriſied, ſhe perceived 
With her right eye ſome water eol- 
Red in a gutter; and the ſame 


termined on a further- trial ; and 
accordingly perſevered in the uſe of 
them ſome time longer. I was happy 
to find that this perſeverance was 
not in vain. For, one day, whilſt 
I was taking electric ſparks from 
the left eye, ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed 
that ſhe could now perceive a glim- 
mering of light with this eye as ſhe 
G 2 had 
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had ſome time before done with the 
other; and this ſhe imputed to the 
effect which the electric ſpark then 
had on a part of the eye which had 
not before been touched by it. The 
very next day a great number of 
objects became vifible to this eye; 
and from that time there was a pro- 
greſſive daily amendment: within 


aà ſhort ſpace of time the ſight. of 


both eyes was perfectly reſtored: 
as. the fight returned, the ſenſations 


of pain in the head gradually a- 


bated, till they entirely ceaſed. 


Cass IN. 
Mrs. S. in February 1784, when 
ſhe was in her thirtieth year, was 
brought to-bed; and, being a wo- 


man of a healthy conſtitution, choſe 


to ſuckle the child herſelf. This 


ſhe did for ſome time without feel- 


ing any inconvenience from it ; but 
having continued it for about fix 
weeks, her ſtrength began to fail, 
and continued to decline daily, till 
ſhe became incapable even of mov- 
ing about the houſe, without expe- 
Tiencing a very painful languor. 
About the ſame time her ſight alſo 
was affected; firſt only in a ſmaller 
degree, but afterwards ſo conſider- 
ably that the full glare of the mid- 
day ſun appeared to her no ſtronger 
than the light of the moon. At 
this period of her diſorder, no black 
ſpecks were viſible before either 
eye, nor did objects at any time ap- 
wa covered with a miſt or cloud ; 

ut the patient being further af- 
flicted with a violent pain in the 
neck, which ran in a direction up- 
ward to the ſide of the head, on 
that account the perſon who attend- 
ed her thought proper to take four 
ounces of blood from the part firſt 
affe&ted, by cupping. After this 
the ſight of the patient was worſe 


than before, and it was not long 
before ſhe entirely loſt the uſe of 
both eyes. She had been three 
days in this ſtate of blindneſs, when 
the aſſiſtance of my partner, Mr, 


Wathen, was firſt called in. On 


examining the eyes, he found the 
pupils of both to be very much 
dilated, and to remain unaltered in 
the brighteſt hight. Mr. Wathen's 
firſt advice was, that the child ſhould 
be weaned without loſs of time; 
ordering, at the ſame time, bark 
draughts to be taken by the mother 
three times in the day. He alſo 
preſcribed an opening medicine, to 
be taken occaſionally, on account 


of a coſtive ſtate of body, to which 


ſhe had been almoſt conſtantly ſub- 
ject ever fince the time of her de- 
livery. With theſe was united the 
frequent application of the vapour 
of æther to the eyes and forehead. 
On the fourth day after this mode 
of treatment was adopted, I viſited 
the patient with Mr. Wathen. From 
the aecount ſhe gave of herſelf, her 
ſtrength and ſpirits ſeemed to be in 
ſome degree on the return; and ſhe 
could then perceive faint glimmer- 
ings of light, though the pupils of 
both eyes were in the ſame dilated 
and fixed ftate as before. The uſe 
of the bark and æther was ſtill con- 


tinued, and the following day a 


ſtrong ſtream of the electric fluid 


was poured on the eyes, whillt ſe- 


veral ſmall electric ſparks were allo 
variouſly pointed about the fore- 
head and temples. The day after 
this, to increaſe the force of the 
electrical applications, as it was 
then thought adviſeable, the patient 
was placed on a glaſs footed ſtool, 


that, being thus inſulated, the ex- 


periments which had before been 
tried might be repeated with {ill 
greater effect. This procels, there 
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is every reaſon to think, had a con- 
fiderable influence towards making 
a perfect cure. On the firſt attempt 
it was almoſt immediately followed 


with ſuch a degree of amendment, 


that the patient, to whole fight 
every object had before been con- 
fuſed, could now clearly diſtinguiſh 
how many windows there were in 
the room where ſhe ſat, tho' ſhe was 
fill unable to make out the frames 
of any of them. On the third day, 
ſoon after ſhe had been thus elec- 
trified, the menſtrual diſcharge came 
on, for the firſt time ſince the had 
been breught to-bed, and it con- 
tinued three days, During that 
time it was certainly proper to ſuſ- 
pend the uſe both of the bark and 
electricity, which was accordingly 
done. But no ſooner did the cauſe 
of the ſuſpenſion ceaſe, than the uſe 
of both was reiumed : and the eſtect 
was every way to our wiſhes; for 
her ſight now mended daily. At the 
end of a week ſhe could perceive 
all large objects > and in a ſhort 
time her fight was ſo much reco- 
yered that ſhe could read even the 
ſmalleſt print. Her ſtrength, in- 
deed, was not ſo quick in its return ; 
on which account ſhe was ad viſed 
to remove from town into the coun- 
try, where the change of air, with 
the help of a mild nutritious diet, 
ſoon reſtored her to perfect health 
in every reſpect. 


Cant IV, 

Mrs., near forty-five years 
of age, was attacked with a violent 
pleuritic diſorder. It continued ſe- 
veral weeks; till at length her 
ſtrength was ſo much reduced, that 
the became even unable to turn her- 
ſelf in bed without aſſiſtance. But 
before this, and near a month after 
tic commencement of the pleuriſy, 


ſhe was ſeized with a violent pain 
in the left eye, which ſhe deſcribed 
as thooting upward to the top of 
her head, and which was ſoon fol- 
lowed with a conſiderable dimneſs 
in her fight. The dimneſs conti- 
nued increaſing five days; at which 
period ſhe entirely loſt the uſe of 
this eye, In the ſpace of three 
weeks afterwards, a violent pain, 


ſimilar to that which ſhe firit com- 


plained of in the left eye, attacked 
the other alſo; and was accompa- 
med with the like ſymptom of 
ſhooting upward to the top of the 


head. The fight of this eye, how- 


ever, though confiderably1mpaired, 
did not go off ſo rapidly as the 
other. The dimneſs was ſlower and 
more gradual in its progreſs ; and, 
for two or three weeks after, ſhe 


ſaw occaſionally, or at leaſt fancied 
' ſhe did, a number of bright ſparks, 


which ſeemed to dart ſuddenly 
acroſs the eye. But in leſs than a 
month, what remained of the ſight 
of this eye went off alſo, and ſhe 
became totally blind of both. On 
the loſs of her fight the pain im- 
mediately ceaſed. It is alſo to be 
obſerved in the caſe of this patient, 
that her ſpirits had often been much 
agitated by painful occurrences ;j— 
that for many years paſt ſhe had 
been ſubject to frequent returns of 
rheumatic affections in different 
parts. of tne body ;—and that, in 
her late illneſs, ſhe had tried the 
power of many medicines, in con- 
junction with bleeding by leeches 
on the temples, and the application 
of bliſters both to the head and 
fide. =Beſides theſe trials of medi- 
cal ſkill, it was thought proper, 
during the latter part of her illneſs, 
that ſhe ſhould be removed into the 
country. to take the benefit ofchange 
of air. The reſult of all was that 

G 3 ſhe 
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ſhe recovered her ſtrength: but the 
blindneſs ſtill continued. In the 
left eye ſhe had been blind five 
weeks, and in the right a fortnight, 
when 1 was firſt conſulted, On a 
careful examination of the pupils 
of both eyes at this time, I found 
that, though they retained their 
_ uſual tranſparency, they were much 
dilated, ſo as not to be in the leaſt 
affected by any degree of light. 
My firſt attempt was with the va- 
Pour of vitriolic æther, which 1 
directed her to apply ſeveral times 
in the day to both eyes. Wich this 
was united the uſe of the Peruvian 
bark, two ſcruples of which in a 
glaſs of white wine were preſcribed 
to be taken three times 1n the day, 
Befides which, once in that time, a 
ſtrong ſtream of the electric fluid 
was to have been applied to the 
eyes, and continued for about ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
Zut the perſon employed in the bu- 
fineſs of the electricity being un- 
acquainted with the mode of apply- 
ing the ſtream, ſubſtituted inſtead 


of it, of his own accord, ſmall - 


electric ſnocks; to which he gave 
different directions through the head. 
She had been electrified only three 
times, and in this way, when her 
huſband was taken ill, and in a few 
days died. This melancholy event 
prevented her from attending after- 
wards to have the electric applica- 
tions repeated. It is, however, to 
be noticed, that it had been found 
not a little ſerviceable on every 
trial which had hithcrio been made 
of it; and in particular the laſt time 
ſhe was electrified, that the opera- 
tion was no ſooner over than ſhe 
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inſtantly perceived a number g 
objects near her. The bark aj 
æther were ſtill continued as at fit 
ordered; and in about two month; 
the pupils returned to their natural 
ſize; and ſhe recovered a ſight ſuf. 
ficient to enable her to read com. 
mon letters with the left eye, and tg 
ſee all larger objects with the right, 


Cree — — 
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On the Management of Sheep ; from 
a Pampbhlet, intitled, *“ An Ad. 
dreſs to the Society for the Improve. 
ment of Britin Vol at Edin. 


burgh,” by Sir John Sinclay, 


art, 


FO the proper management of 
1 ſheep, the firſt thing to be con- 
ſidered is to procure the food bef 
calculated for them. The nature 
of the, food has a great influence 
upon the ſize and health of the 
animal, and conſequently upon the 
wool. Where the paſture is rich, 
either from the natural fertility of 
the ſoil, or by the art and induſtry 
of man, and where the turnip huſ- 
bandry or artificial graſſes prevail, 


long and coarſe wool is almoſt the 


neceſlary conſequence *. Whereas, 
in the words of an elegant poet, 
who has celebrated the glory of the 
fleece, BEE 


On ſpacious airy downs, and gentle hills, 
Wih graſs and thyme d'erſpread, and clover 


wild, | 

Where ſmiling Phebus tempers. ev'ry 
breeze, i To 

The faireſt flocks- rejoice! Wide al'y 
downs 5 : 


Are health's gay walks to ſhepherd and 
to ſheep F b RES 


From the experiments of Mr. Ellman, it appears that rich food does not al- 
ways 1njure the fleece, if the breed is properly attended to. | 

+ Sce Dyer's Fleece, book i. Virgil allo, in his Georgics, lib, iii. I. 384, 
tells uz, 5 | 


Si tibi lanicium curæ, fuge pabula leta,” 
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In regard to paſture calculated 
for ſheep, there are few hil'y diſ- 
tricts in Scotland, where it may 
not be found in great perfection 
and abundance, or may not be im- 
roved either by means of lime, 6: 
by a judicious ſyſtem of watering. 
In ſummer and autumn no ſcarcity 


of food is to be apprehended. It 
muſt be acknowle lged, at the ſame 


time, that, during ſpring and wih- 
ter, a conſiderable degree of fore- 
ſight and exertion is requiſite to 
provide a ſufficient quantity of 
whole':ome food for a numerous 
flock; but the late improvements 


in huſbandry furniſh an active and 


intelligent farmer with ample means 
for that purpoſe. 

Sheller from the inclemency of 
the ſeaſons 1s, I am perſuaded, an 
object entitled to the ſhepherd's pe- 
culiar attention, and without which 
fine wool cannot be expected in 
great abundance or perfection. The 
natural ſhelter of wood has been 
iten recommended againſt too vio- 
lent heat, and ftill more againſt 
cold and piercing winds. The ſe— 
verity of the weather, particularly 
whea ſheep are expoled to it both 
night and day, certainly affects the 
wool, makes it coarſe, and fills it 
with hair. To obviate this incon- 
venience, the Herefordſhire and 
Coteſwold farmers have long ranges 
of buildings with low ceilings, each 
three or four ſtory high, with a 


87 
ſlope at one end of each floor, reach- 
ing ſo the next, by which the ſheep 
aſcerd to the upper ſtory *. Having 
ſuch houſes built in hilly countries 
would be of great ſervice in the 
improvement of wool; and, when 
properly uled, would prevent the 
rot, ſo rumous to the ſhepherd +. 
The Romans, as has been already 
obſerved, kept their fineſt ſheep in 
houſes, and even clothed them. 
The manner in which they were 
treated is thus deſcribed by Colu- 
mella.« Of all the wool-bearing 
„ kind, the Grecian or Tarenti- 
« nian is the moſt tender and de- 
« licate. They can neither endure 
« exceſſive heat nor cold. They 
« are ſeldom fed without doors, 
« but for the moſt part in the houſe, 
« and are excceding greedy of 
« food. The fields in which they 
« are fed muft be free of all man- 
« ner of buſhes, ſprigs, or briars, 
« Jeſt both their wool and their 
« covering he pulled off them, and 
« even at home they muſt be fre- 
« quently uncovered, refreſhed, and 
« cooled t.“ Inquiries are mak- 
ing, on the part of this ſociety, 
whether there are ſtill any remnants 
of this breed, or any veſtige of this 
mode of treatment in Sicily or Ca- 
labria. It would be defireable to 
know what is the reſult of ſuch a 
ſyſtem of management, if it flill 
exiſts in other countries. The ef- 


fects of houſing the ſheep in Here- 


Coteſwold, according to Camden, is derived from the cots or houſes in which 
the ſheep were kept, and the ævolds or open hilly grounds in which they were paſ- 


tured. 


+ See Marſhall's Rural Econamy of Glouceſterſhire, &c. vol. ii. p. 235. where 
there are many important oblervations on the utility of houſing or cotting ſheep. 


1 Columella, book 7. chap. v. 


The only recent account I have met with of 


this breed of theep, is in Swinburne's Travels. This practice was borrowed from 
the Giceks. dee Dicg. Laert. lib. 6. ſegm. 41. p. 335. lian. Var, Hiſt. l. xii. 


p. 56. 
their cluldren, 


In Megara, it was alledged that they took more care of their lacep than ot 
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fordſhire ought alſo to be aſcer- 
tained, If by clothing ſheep *, or 
keeping them in houſes, fine wool 


dould be obtained ſufficient for the 


conſumption of theſe kingdoms, 
would it not be better to employ the 
rg the operations neceſſary for 
his purpoſe, than to ſupport them 
without exacting any great return 
of labour for their maintenance? 
T he effect of ſalt upon ſheep is 
à point which merits particular at- 
tention, and has never yet been 


fully inveſtigated. We know that 


it is given in conſiderable quantities 
to the flocks in Spain; and we ſee 
that fine wool is produced in the 
Shetland Iſlands; the paſture of 
which being peculiarly expoſed to 


the ſea ſpray, is neceſſarily im 
pregnated with a conſiderable quan- 


tity of ſaline particles. It is certain 
that ſalt contributes much tb the 
preſervation of the health of grani- 
vorous animals; and it is well 
known that the moſt valuable wool 
can only be produced by ſheep in a 
ſtate of perte& health. Salt may 
poſſibly ſupply the ſtimulus neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve their health in al- 
moſt any ſituation. It may cer- 


tainly enable them to digeſt the 


great quantity of coarſe fare, which 
they are often under the neceſſity 


of taking in rough paſtures for want 


of better ſuſtenance. 

Another circumſtance deſerving 
notice is, that if we propoſe to have 
fine wool in this country, it may be 
neceſſary to preſerve our ſheep 


much longer than we corim6i(y 
now do; for the wool grows fines 
in proportion to the age of the 
animal +, It was formerly not un. 
uſual to keep healthy wethers to 
ſix, etght, nay ten years of ape, for 
the ſake of the fleece: but now 
they can hardly be met with even 
five years old, This is certainly 
one great cauſe of our wool's dege. 
nerating. 

Many other points might be 
mentioned connected with the pro. 
* management of ſheep. I ſhall 

owever at preſent only advert to 
the practice, very prevalent in the 
northern part of the iſland, of 
ſmearing or ſalving, as it is called, 
the ſheep with a mixture of oil or 
butter; and tar, which is ſu poſed 
to be abſolutely neceſſary [A the 
ſafety and preſervation of the ani- 
mal in the hilly diſtficts of that part 
of the kingdom. | 

The origin of this practice is 
unknown t, and the effects of it 
are ſtill doubtful. There is reaſon, 
however, to believe, that an altera- 
tion in the ſyſtem of ſmearing may 
be attended with the moſt import- 
ant conſequenees. It is now done 
about the commencement of winter, 
with a view of protecting the ani- 
mal from the hardſhips of the ap- 
proaching ſeaſon, and of deſtroying 
the vermin with which it is infeſted. 
Smearing, however, ought rather to 
take place immediately after the 
ſheep are ſhorn. This is an ancient 
practice, recommended by Colu- 


To clothe the Whole ſheep would certainly be expenſive ö but J am told, that 
if the back were covered with a piece of coarſe og en. the expence would not 


colt above 3 H. a piece, and if tarred it would laſt ſevera years. 


In ſome parts of 


the country, tender or ſickly lambs are thus treated, and it is found to anſwer well. 
The covering is fixed to the fleece; and cannot then be eaſily removed. 
This point is diſputed, and mult be aſcertained by experiment. 
Even in ancient times, tar was conſidered as a remedy for diſcaſed ſhetp ; but 
its uſe as a preventative is probably a modern practice. 
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nella. It was accidentally tried in 
dcotland ſome years ago, and prov- 
ed in the higheſt degree ſucceſsful. 
Anoititing the ſheep immeiitatcly 
after they are ſhorn, muſt be at- 
tended with much leſs difficulty, 
trouble, and expence. The vermin 
with which ſheep are infeſted muſt 
then be deſtroyed in the {tate of 
nitts, and are not allowed three or 
four months to gain ſtrength, which 
is the conſequence of the preſent 
practice. It is affirmed by Celſus, 
that if a proper ointment is thus 
uſed, the wool becomes ſofter and 
longer; and that no ſheep will be 
troubled, for that year, with the 
rommon diſeaſes to which they are 
liable, To h ve this ſyſtem fairly 


tried, is, I hope, one of the firſt 


objects to which this Society will 
direct its attention; and this may 
de done by giving premiums to the 
ſhepherds, Who, in different parts 
of the country, are the moſt aſſidu- 
ous and ſucceſsful in carrying it 
into effect “. 
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Proceſs of dyeing the Adrianople er 
Turkey Red. From the ſecond 
volume of Berthollet's Elements of 
the Art of Dyeing. 


HEN a hundred pounds of 
cotton are to be dyed, we 
muſt begin by ſcouring it well. 
This operation conſiſts in boiling 


dg 
the cotton in a ley of ſoda, marking 
one degree of the areometer, to 
which is commonly added the re- 
mainder of the bath which has been 


employed for paſſing the cottons 
through, for he white preparation 


(en Pappret blanc) which is called 


fuekpou. 


In order to ſcour the cotton pro- 
perly, and prevent it from entang- 
ling, a cord is paſſed through three 
hanks (the hank is compoſed of 
four knots (pentes) each of which 
weighs a quarter of a pound, mak- 
ing the hank equal to a pound) and 
it is thrown into the ley when it 


begins to boil; it is carefully im- 
merſed, that it may not be ſcorched 


by the upper part of the caldron, 
which ſhould contain about one 
hundred and fifty gallons of water 


for a hundred pounds of cotton: 


the cotton is completely ſcoured 
when it ſinks of itſelf in the caldron; 
it is then taken Out, and waſhed 
knot by knot in the river, wrung. 
and hung out to dry. 


Second operation; bath with dung. 
A hundred pounds of Alicant 


ſoda (barilla) in coarſe powder, are 
put into a tub with a hole near its 
bottom, to allow the water to run 
into another tub placed under it; 
ſeventy-five gallons of lixivial water 
are pvured on the ſoda in the upper 


tub; when the water which has run 


into the lower one marks two de- 


* The medicament recommended by Columella and Celſus, is the juice of tho- 
roughly boiled lupins, the dregs of old wine, and the dregs cf oil, an equal quan- 
tity of each to be mixed together: the ſheep to be thoroughly ſoaked with this 
liquor after it is fhorn 3 and, three days afterwards, to be waſhed with ſea- water, 


or with boiled rain-water mixed with ſalt. 


But, it is believed that butter would 


anſwer fully as well as oil for encouraging the growth of the wool z and that a 
light decoction of tobacco juice would deſtroy the vermin as well as any other li- 


quor. 


If by 


theſe means a A fleece of wool were produced, there would be 
e 


to occaſion for any tar to ſhelter the animal from the inclemency of the ſeaſon. 


f 
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it is proper for the bath with dung, 
which is made in the following 
manner. 
Twenty-five or thirty pounds of 
ſheeps dung are mixed with the 
above ley in a large earthen veſſel, 
and ſtirred with a wooden peſtle, 
then paſſed through a hair ſieve 
placed over the vat in which the 
bath is to be prepared; twelve 
pounds and a half of Provence olive 
oil are then poured into the vat, 
and kept conſtantly ſtirring with a 
rake, that it may be perfectly mixed 


with the ley and the dung; the ſoda 


ley is poured upon it; nine buckets 


of water (each equal to four gal- 


lons) are commonly required for a 
hundred pounds of cotton. The 
bath being thus prepared is in a 
proper ſtate to receive the cotton. 
For this purpoſe, ſome of the bath 
15 taken in a wooden bowl, and 
Poured into an earthen pan ſet in 
brick-Work at a proper height for 
working. A hank of cotton is 
taken and wel! wrought with the 
hands; it is frequently taken up 
aud turned in che pan, and then 
hung upon a wooden hook fixed to 
tac wall; it is ſlightly wrung out, 
and thrown upon a table, and the 
flame operation is repeated with 
each hank. The table upon which 
the cotton 15 thrown ought to be 
raiſed eight or ten inches from the 
grund. A woikman takes a hank 
in each hand, and ſtrikes it on the 
table to ſtrefch the threads; he 
turns it three times, und then makes 
a {mall wilt to form a head for the 
hank, and lays it upon the table: 
not more than three hanks ſhould 
be placed one upon another, as toe 
great a weight would ſquceze the 
bath out of the under hanks. The 
cotton ought to remain ten or twelve 
| x 
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grees of the ſoap-makers areometer, 


* 


hours on the table, and then be buy Sixth oper! 
out to dry, The cotton 
Third operation; bath avith ail, ky of 82 7 


avhite bath. 


Ley of ſoda allo at two degrees 
of the areometer is taken, and aſter 
the vat in which the bath with dun 
was made has been well cleaned, 
twelve pounds and a half of olive 
oil are put into it, and the ley of 
ſoda added while it is kept con. 
ſtantly ſtirred with a rake, in order Ml © | 
to mix the oil completely. Thi Eig 


Seventh ape 

The cotton 
ley of ſoda at 
precautions b 
then carried © 
ſmooth poles ; 
to the river te 
lowing mann 


bath ouglit to reſemble thick milk; The cotto! 
and that it may be good, it is ne- the water, 't 
ceſſary that the oil ſhould not riſe upon the ho 
to the ſurface; ſome of this bath is water is repe 


then put into the pan, and the cot- 
ton dipped hank by hank, as in 
the former operation; it is thrown 
on the table, and beat upon it, which 
is called cr/per ; it is left there til 
the next day, and then hung out to 
dry. For this bath about eight 


it may be W. 
after it 15 W 
Tree it con 
which is ab 
taking the; 
wrung with 
ſtretched u 


buckets of ley are required, the cotton, 
to be of a 
Fourth operation ; firſt ſalt. | 
Freſh ſoda is added to the te- Ninti 
mainder of that firſt put into the tub, For the 
it the water poured upon it has not good galls 


attained three degrees. For this 


| ed in comn 
Ode ration eicht buckets of ley are 
S 


white gall: 


2 


poured into the vat upon the re- quantities? 
mains of the white bath, and tie put for e 
cotton is paſſed through it in the cotton, tv 
{ame manner as before. IT'his ope- into a cop 
ration is called giving it the firſt jalt buckets o 
(donner le premier ſel). The ley hours are 
being at three degrees. them ſuffi 
this is 
F ifth operation cond falt. break bet 
The cotton is paſſed through 2 lie; three 
ley of ſoda at tour degrees, the then add 
working being conducted as before through 
deſeribed. (queezin 
bot paſſe 


8 IT; / b 
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Sixth operation; third ſalt. 
The cotton is paſſed through a 


Jey of ſoda at five degrees. 


Seventh operation; fourth ſalt. 

The cotton is paſſed through a 
ley of ſoda at ſix degrees, the ſame 
precautions being obſerved, and 
then carried out to be dried on very 
ſmooth poles ; when dry, it is taken 
to the river to be waſhed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Eighth operation. 

The cotton mult be firſt faked in 
the water, then taken out and put 
upon the horſe (bayard) to drain; 
water is repeatedly thrown on it, that 
it may be well ſoaked; and an hour 
after it is waſhed knot by knot, to 


Free it completely from the oil, 


which is abſolutely neceſſary to its 
taking the galling well; it is then 
wrung with the jack and pin, and 
ſtretched upon the poles to dry: 
the cotton, when thus waſhed, ought 
to be of a beautiful white, 88 


Ninth operation; galling. 

For the galling, we muſt chooſe 
good galls in ſorts (a term employ- 
ed in commerce to denote black and 
white galls mixed together in equal 
quantities) and having bruiſed them, 
put for each hundred pounds of 
cotton, twelve pounds anc a half 
into a copper, and boil them in ſix 
buckets of clear river water. 'Three 
hours are generally required to boil 
them ſufficiently ; we perceive that 
this is accompliſhed when the 
break between the fingers like bout. 
lie; three buckets of cold water are 
then added, and the whole paſſed 
though a very cloſe hair ſieve, 


(queezing with the hand what has 


ky. 4 


not paſſed through, in order to ſe- 


91 
arate all the reſinous particles, 
hen the water has ſettled and 


become clear, the galling is to be 


performed in the following man- 
ner. 


Nine or ten quarts of the galling 


is poured into an earthen pan ſet 
in the wall at a height convenient 
for working, and the cotton is dip- 


ped in it by ſeparate hanks, work. 


ing it well with the hands; it 13 
then wrung with the pin, and car- 
ried out to be dried as faſt as it is 
dipped, a precaution eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the cotton from 
growing black. 


When the cotton is thoroughly 


dried, we proceed to the aluming, 


in the following manner. 


Tenth operation; aluming. | 
The copper in which the decoc- 


tion of 'galls was made being well 
cleaned, eight buckets of river wa- 


ter and eighteen pounds of Roman 
alum are put into it, and the alum 


diflolved without boiling; when the 
ſolurion is complete, half a bucket 
of ſoda ley at four degrees of the 
areometer is added, and the cotton 
then wrought in it hank by hank as 
in the galling; it is then ſpread out 
to dry, and afterwards waſhed from 
the alum as follows. 


Eleventh operation; waſhing from 
| ide akin. 

Having left the cotton to ſoak 
and drain for an hour upon the 
horſe, each hank is waſhed ſepa- 
rately three times, wrung with a pin, 
and carried to the tenter- ground. 


Twelfth operation ( remonter ſur 


galle.) 
This operation conſiſts in a re- 
etition of the former ones. A 
white bath is prepared ſimilar to 
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that deſcribed in article 3; twelve 
pounds and a half of good Pro- 
vence oil are put into a vat, and 
eight buckets of ley, at two degrees 
of the ſoap-maker's areometer, ad- 
ded to it, and the bath being well 


ſtirred, the cotton is dipped in the 


manner deſcribed in article 3. 


Thirteenth operation; firſt ſalt. 

'The cotton after being well dried 
is dipped in a ley at three de- 
grees. 

Fourteenth operation ; ſecond ſalt: 


After the cotton has been well 
dried, it is dipped in a ley at four 
degrees. 5 


Fifteenth operation; third ſalt. | 
When the cotton 1s again dry, it 


is dipped in a ley at five degrees, 


and this concludes the dips : after 
being dried, it is waſhed, galled, 
and alumed, with the ſame propor- 
tions, and attention to the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, as in articles g, 10, and 
11: the cotton has now received 
all the preparations neceſſary for 
taking the dye, and ought to be of 
the colour of the bark of a tree. 
A very eſſential circumſtance to be 
attended to, is, never to dip the 
cotton until it is perfectly dry, 
otherwiſe we run the riſk of render- 
ing the colour ſpotted. When the 
cotton is hung out upon the poles, 
it muſt be frequently ſhaken and 
turned, to make it dry uniformly. 


. Cixteenth operation ; the dyeing. 


A copper of an oblong ſquare 
form is generally pela ve. which 
ought to be capable of holdin 

about one hundred gallons, in which 
quantity twenty-five pounds of cot- 
ton may be dycd at once, The 


Pounds for one of cotton. 


them within the hanks. 
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procefs for dyeing is begun by fl. 
ing the copper with water within 
four or five inches of the brim, and 
pouring in a pailful of bullock 
blood, or what is till better when 
it can be procured, theeps blood 
(this is equal to about five gallon 
and then adding the lizary. When 
we wiſh to obtain a fine bright co. 
lour, which penetrates, and has 3 
good body, we commonly mix ſe. 
veral kinds of lizary together, a 
one pound and a half of lizary of 
Provence, half a pound of lizary of 
Cyprus; or if theſe cannot be had, 
a pound of that of Provence, with 
as much of the lizary from 'Tripoli 
or Smyrna, allowing always two 
When 
the lizary is in the copper, it is 
ſtirred with the rake, to break the 
clods or lumps, and when the bath 
is warm, the cotton is put in on 
ſkem ſticks, two hanks commonly 
on each; care muſt be taken toim- 
merſe it properly, and to turn the 
cotton on the ſkein ſticks by means 
of a pointed flick paſſed along 
This Pro- 
ceſs is continued for an hour; and 
when the copper begins to boil, the 
cotton is taken off the ſkein ſticks, 
and immerſed in it, each hank be- 
ing ſuſpended, by means of a cord 
paſſed through it, to ſticks ſupport- 
ed over the copper. The cotton 
ought to boil about an hour, in or- 
der to extract all the colouring 
matter from the madder, There 1s 
alſo a method of diſcovering when 
the colour is extracted, by the for- 
mation of a white froth on the cop- 


per. It is now taken out, and waſh- } 


ed knot by knot at the river, wrung 
with the pin, and dried, 


Seventeenth operation; brightening. 


Soda ley at two degrees is poured 
| into 


U 


into the COPPE! 
eich ſhould h 
ffty gallons of 
fled within te! 
the brim 3 fou 
give oil are | 


ounds of whit 


very ſmall; it 
he ſoap is diſſ 
copper begins 


paſſed thr O ug! 


being entangle 
covered up, Al 
laded and mz 
fur or five he 
now taken O. 
appear finiſhe 
red, The cot 
out of the co 
hours, becauſ 
bath, and ac 
degree of brig 
It muſt be 
knot, and dri 
i complete. 
lam in t! 
cottons a dip 
quite dry 3 [ 
in aqua forti 
pounds of 
pounds Of ac 
degrees *, tC 
of ſal amm 
and then dif 
fine tin in gi 
a pound and 
fal; I then 
eight bucke 
(Mton; it 
this dip g1v 
hre (feu.) 
N. B. Or 
preparation 
lickiou ; thi 
the cotton h 
ule, and mu 


which ſhould hold a hundred and 
ffty gallons of water, and it is then 


flled within ten or twelve inches of 


the brim ; four or five pounds of 
give oil are then added, and fix 
pounds of white Marſeilles ſoap cut 
very ſmall; it is kept ſtirring until 
the ſoap is diſſolved, and when the 
copper begins to boil, the cotton is 
ut in, a cord being previouſly 
paſſed through it to prevent its 
being entangled: the copper is then 
corered up, and ſtopped with rags, 
loaded and made to boil gently for 
four or five hours; the cover being 
now taken off, the cotton ſhould 
appear finiſhed, and of a beautiful 
red, The cotton muſt not be taken 
out of the copper for ten or twelve 
hours, becauſe it improves in the 
bath, and acquires a much greater 
degree of brightneſs. 

It muſt be well waſhed knot by 
knot, and dried, and the operation 
ij complete. | 

lam in the habit of giving my 
cottons a dip after they have become 
quite dry; I make a ſolution of tin 
in aqua fortis, taking for a hundred 
pounds of cotton three or four 


pounds of aqua fortis at twenty-ſix 


degrees *, to which I add an ounce 
of ſal ammoniac for each pound, 
and then diſſolve it in ſix ounces of 
ine tin in grains; I add to the bath 
a pound and a half of mineral cry- 
al; I then dilut2 the mixture with 
eight buckets of water, and dip my 
cotton; it muſt then be waſhed; 
lus dip gives the cotton a very fine 
hre (feu.) : 

N. B. Only the reſidua of the firſt 
preparations are to be put into the 
ickiou ; thoſe which remain after 
tie cotton has been galled are of no 
ue, and muſt be thrown away. 
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"Mo the copper uſed for ſcouring, | 
Remarks on the manufa@uring of 


Maple Sugar; extracted from a 
pamphlet publiſhed by a ſociety of 
gentlemen at Philadelphia, for zhe 
general information and benefit of 
the citizens of the United States of 
America. 


E who enables another to ob- 

tam any neceſſary of life ei- 
ther cheaper or more independently 
than heretofore, adds a new. ſource 
of happineſs to man; and becomes 
more or leſs uſeful, in proportion to 
the number of thoſe who partici- 
pate in the benefits of his diſcovery, 


The tranſitions, however, made from 
one ſtage of improvement to an- 


other, are not ſudden, but gradual 
which probably ariſes from that 


ſtrong and almoſt univerſal diſin- 
clination in the mind, at departing 


from the beaten path, or from long 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. Hence men, 
frequently, at firſt, treat with neg= 


le& or contempt that which, after» 


wards, on better information, and 
a thorough knowledge of facts, they 
believe, and without reſerve adopt 
in their ſubſequent practice. Were 
we to introduce and embrace as a 
maxim, — That every new propo- 
ſition, merely on account of its no- 
velty, muit be rejected,” — our 
knowledge would no longer be pro- 
greſſive, and every kind of improves 
ment mult ceaſe. 

That the juice of the ſugar maple 
would produce a faccharine ſub- 
ſtance anſwering the purpoſes of 
ſugar, has been known many years, 
and particularly by the inhabitants 
of the Eaſtern States; but that there 
was a ſufficient number of this kind 
of tree in the States of New York 
and Pennſylvania only, to tupply 


* To difkilled water as 1y220 to 1,900, T. 


fy 


the 
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the whole of the United States 
with this article, is a fact which 
was not ſo well aſcertained, or ſo 
ſatisfactorily authenticated, till with- 
in a year or two paſt; and that the 
fugar of this tree was capable of 
being grained, and produced, in 
quality, equal to the beſt imported, 
was in ſome meaſure problematical 
till within even two or three months 
paſt, when the arrival of ſeveral 
cheſts in the city of Philadelphia, 
made laſt ſpring on the Delaware, 
removed every doubt, in the minds 
of thoſe who have ſeen it, as to the 
truth of this laſt fact. 

A perſon who had many years 
been acquainted with the uſual way 
of making this article, being de- 
ſirous of improving the method, ob- 
tained the inſtructions of a refiner 
of ſugar in Philadelphia, and, with 
theſe before him, began his expe- 
riments in February laſt, at Stock- 
port, about three miles below the 
junction of the Mohock and Po— 
patchtunck branches of the Dela- 
ware. He ſoon diſcovered that the 
buſineſs was yet in its infancy, that 
great and even eſſential improve- 
ments might be made therein, which 
would require a departure from the 
methods heretofore in general uſe, 
in boiling down the green ſap, 
graining the ſyrup, &c and which, 
if attended to and adopted, would 
enable him to produce ſugar, in 
colour, grain, and taſte, equal, if not 
ſuperior in reputation, to any im- 

rted. His ſentiments and hopes 
on this head have been fully con- 
firmed by the reſult of his experi- 
ments; for the ſugar he has made 
and ſent down to this city, in the 
opinion of well-qualified judges, 1s 
equal to the belt ſugars imported 


from the Weſt India iſlands. 


The perſon abave - mentioned, 


whoſe judgment on this ſubject 
much to be relied on, as well from 
his experience in the buſineſs, as his 
eſtabliſhed character for candour 
and integrity, is clearly of opinion, 
that four active induſtrious men, 
well provided with materials, and 
conveniencies proper for carrying 
on the buſineſs, may turn out, in 2 
common ſeaſon, which laſts from 
four to ſix weeks, forty hundred 
weight of good ſugar, that is, ten 
hundred to each man. If four men 
can effect this, how great muſt be the 
product of the ſeparate or aſloci- 
ated labour of the many thouſands 
of people who now inhabit, or may 
inhabit, the immenſe tracts of land 
which abound with the ſugar maple 
tree! What a new and extenſive 
field opens for theſe conſiderations ! 
What an intereſting and important 
object to the —_ of humanity, 
preſents itſelf to our wiew | an ob- 
ject that deſerves the countenance 
of every good citizen, and that 
highiy merits even NATIONAL EN- 
COURAGEMENT. 

In all ſugar plantations, it will 


be advantageous to cut out the dif- 


fe rent ſorts of timber which grow 
intermixed with the ſugar maple, 
and even thoſe of that ſpecies which 
are not thriving, promiſing trees. 


The timber ſo cut out will ſerve for 


fuel for the boilers, and leave greater 
openings for the rays of the ſun to 
enter, which will have a tendency 
to improve and enrich the remain- 
ing trees. The ground ſo cleared 
of all except the maple-tree, it has 
been obſerved, is particularly fa- 
vourable for paſture and the growth 
of graſs. © Whether this tree 15 
injured or impoveriſhed by repeated 
tappingy,” is an enquiry to be ex- 
pected, and has been frequently 
made of late, by p2r:ons who have 

anxiouſſy 


1 
xiouſly wiſhed 
his buſinels. 4 
ſerved, that 1 
iardfhip and ab! 
zaded, that ther. 
teularly among 
on the North R 
hve been tapoc 
upwards, and cc 
ap in the ſea 
brought into ul 
leed it is aſſert 
by perſons who 
experience, tha 
decome more 
ſap of a richer 
careful cultiv: 
firring and u 
which they ſtar 
value, remains 
lature, thoug! 


mxiouly wiſhed for the ſucceſs of 
his buſineſs. It has been before 
obſerved, that it will bear much 
hardſhip and abuſe; and it may be 
zaded, that there are inſtances, par- 
ticularly among the old ſettlements 
an the North River, of trees which 
have been tapoed for fifty years or 
upwards, and continue to yield their 
ap in the ſeaſon, equal to any 
brought into uſe of later time; in- 
led it is aſſerted with confidence, 
by perſons who have had ſome years 
experience, that theſe trees, by uſe, 
become more valuable, vielding a 


ſp of a richer quality. How far a 


careful cultivation of them, the 
firring and manuring the ſoil in 
which they ſtand, may improve their 
value, remains to be aſcertained in 
future, though it may be expected 
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that this, like almoſt all other trees 
and plants, may from a natural fate 
be greatly aud eſſentially improved 
by the hand of art. Experiments, 
therefore, will not be unworthy the 
attention of thoſe citizens ſituated 
in the more interior parts of the 
States, if it ſhall thereby be found 
that theſe trees can be readily pro- 
pagated, either from the ſeed or 


young plants, and be brought to 


thrive, ſo as to be equal in their 


product, if not ſuperior to thoſe 


which have been ſtrewed over the 
country, without the aid of man. 
To what an extent of cultivation 
may not this lead! There will be 


no nk or diſadvantage attending 


the experiment; and it certainly 
deſerves encouragement. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
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Singular Letter of Henry VIII. to a 


 _ Mrs. Coward, widow, of South- 


ampton. From the firſt volume of 
Lodge's Iluſtrations of Britiſh 
Hiſtory, Biography, and Manners, in 
the Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward 


ZI. Mary, Elizabeth, and Fames I. 


« Dere and welbelovid, 

(3 E gret yow well; leetynge 

w yow know owre truſty and 
welbelovid Srvaunt Wyllyam Sy- 
monds, one of the ſewers of owr 
chamber, hath ſhewid unto us that 
for the womanly dyſpoſyſyon, good 
& vertus behaviour, & other com- 
mendabull vertewes, whiche he hath 
not only hard reportyd, but allſo 


ſenne and p'sevid in yow himſelfe, 


at his laſt being in thos Ptyes, he 
hath ſett his harte and mynde that 
he is very deſyrus to honowr yow 
by way of maryage before all ather 
creatures livinge ; and for the ad- 
monyſhment of this -his good and 
lawdible porpos he hath made hum- 
ble ſewitte unto us to writt unte 


owe, and others, yowre lovinge 


fryndes, in his favor. We, conſy- 
derynge owr saide Srvaunte's ca- 
mendable requeſtes, his honeſt con- 
verſatyonne, and other many fold 
vertuis; wi allſo the trew and faythe- 
full vis hertofore many ſondery 
ways don unto us, as well in our 
warres as otherwiſe, and that he 


dayly doich about or plonns, tor 


— 
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owr (ynguler contentaſyon and plea. 
ſure ; | 


accordyngly well, and deſyre yow, 


at the contemplacyon of theſe owre | 


leatters, to be of lyke benivolent 


mynde towards owr ſayde & vaunt, 


in ſuche wiſſe that matrymony, to 


Gode's pleaſure, may ſhortly be ſo- 


lempniſyd betwene yow bothe; 
wherby, 1n owre opynyon, yow ſhall 


not only do the thyng to the ſyngu- 
lar comfort of yow both in tyme ta | 
come, but, by yowre ſo doing, yow | 
may aſſewer yaw, in all the cawſes } 
reaſonable of yow or any yowre |} 
frynds to be purſuyd unto us by | 


owre ſervaunt herafter, ye ſhall have 


us good and gracius Lord to yow } 


hothe. And, to the intent that ye 


ſhall geve unto no owre deſyre the | 


more faythfyl credence, we do ſend 


yow her incloſed a tokenne, pray+ | 


inge yow to intender the matter ac» 
cordingly.“ 


ä 
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Letter from. the Earl of Suſſex ta 
Queen Elizabeth, upon the ſubject 
of her propoſed marriage avith Mons 
feur, brother-to the King of France, 


From the ſecond volume of the ſame, | 


ec Tt maye pleaſe yo! moſte excellent Mate, 


« P ON Tueſdaye laſte - by 
morn abowte 11 0! Us 
8. clocke, 


or the whiche we aſlewre | 
yow we do tendre his p'vyſyonng | 


clocke, Me 
ther to me 
as he was 
don, I wa 
Corte, he 
his negoty 
ed that the 
Walſyngh: 
Monst, w' 
before my 
The ſubſta: 
ed upon tv 
Monsr del 
the mattr 
reſted in) 


him therin 


ſelf; the 
dyrected b 
in the L. 
that in bot 
have ſuche 


' Rate as th 


bare to y 
He made 
hard deal: 
vers tymes 
Fraunce; 
from tyme 
the heads 
by p ſonag 
ſowght th 
hynderaun 
Mons by 
ceflaryly 
himſelf to 
nowe in 
lybertye, | 
lewe & re 
all the w 
howe nece 
ſeke pret; 
therby his 
and therf 
Lowe Con 
by yo V 
ceyve, & 
Whowte t 
other P for 

Vol. X 


þ 
ö 


clocke, Mons* de Quyſſye came he- 
ther to me; & told me that heryng, 
as he was to paſſe thorowgh Lon- 
don, I was come hether from the 
Corte, he wowld acquaynt me Win 
his negotyatyon ; for that he dowt- 
ed that the meſſenger ſent from Mr 


Walſyngbam, ſens his com'yng from 


Monst, was, not come to yo" Mate 
before my com'yng from the Corte, 
The ſubſtance of his ſpeche conſyſt- 
ed upon two partes; the one, that 
Mons delte wih ſuche ſinceryté in 
the mattr of the marryage as it 
reſted in yo" Mats to dyrecte of 
him therin as ſhowld pleaſe your- 
ſelf; the other, that he wowld be 
dyrected by yo" Mate in his actyons 
in the Lowe Contryes; hopyng 
that in bothe theſe yo" Mate wowld 
have ſuche reſpecte to his honor & 


ſtate as the gret affectyon wen he 


bare to yo" parſone did deſerve. 
He made a longe dyſcorſe of the 
hard dealyngs that had bene dy- 
vers tymes uſed towards Mons” in 
Fraunce ; & of the jealouſyes that 
from tyme 'to tyme were put into 
the heads of his mother, & brother, 
by p ſonages of greate qualyte, that 


ſowght ther owne greienes by his 


hynderaunce : He alſo declared that 
Mons by theſe occaſ, ons was ne- 
ceflaryly deteyned from ſhewyng 
himſelf to be himſelf; but, beyng 
nowe in free place, & at his full 
lybertye, he wowld make his va- 
lewe & reſolute mynde knowen to 
all the wordell: & ſo cocluded 
howe neceſſary it was for him to 
ſeke gretnes abrode, to cotynew 
therby his gretnes & ſuerty at home; 
and therfore was come into the 
Lowe Contryes to be dyrected holly 
by yer Mate, wher he myght re- 
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as greate ſyncerytè as cowld be re- 
quyred, Ile did not dyrectly ſaye 
that Mons looked to be made 
greate, ether by his marryage with 
you, or by his actyons in the Lowe 
Contreyes, but ſueriy his hole dyſ- 
courſe was oftentymes intermyn- 
gee wih ſuche ſpeches as I myght 
ertenly gather that Monſyer's mea- 
nyng was to be greate by the one 
of theſe meanes, or by bothe; & 
that it were a dyſhonor to him, and 


a perryll, to lacke bothe, & fo re- 


turne home worſſe then he came 
forthe. This was the ſubſtance of 
his ſpeche to me, wWen I thowght my 
dewty to declare to yo" Mate ag 
briefly as 1 cowld: And nowe, re- 
me bryng yo" Mat's pieſuer to be 
that upon all occaſyons I thow!d be 
bold to wryte to you my opynyong 
I tnowght it my dewty upon this 
occaſyon to wryte ſumwhat, humbly 
beſeching yo" Mate to accepte my 
playne & trewe meanyng therin, 
To enter in to th is mattr I muſte 
fyrſte laye this foundatyon, Woh I 
thynk to be as ſuer as man can laye; 
that Mons hathe determyned to 


 ſeeke to make himicif greate, ether 


by the marryage of yνν Mate, or by 


the poſſeſſyng of the Lowe Con- 


treyes, or by bothe; & that the 
Frenche K. & Q. Mother, to dely- 
ver him owte of Fraunce, wyll, by 
all the poſſybell meanes they maye, 
helpe to further and advaunce his 
gretenes in this ſorte, for ther o- Rne 
benefyte, quyett, and ſuertye, & 
the avoydyng of all fyers, trobells, 
& perrells, at home: And yt Mons, 
by vor Ma. be putt from his hope 
in bothe theſe, & no ſuer peace 
cocluded betwene the K. of Spayne 
& the Stats, then wyll he torne 


ceyve, & followe yo" dyrectyons over all his forces to ayde Don 
Whowte the ſtaye or lette of eny John, & ſeeke his gretenes & ſuerty 


other pſone, weh he wowld do wit 
Vol. XXXIII. 


by martyall actyons that waye, & 
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by the frendſhip of the K. of Spayne, 


rather then th dyſhonor and per- 
rell to returne beme in worſſe caſe 
then he came forthe ; wherin, alſo, 
or in eny other aQyon abrode, ther 
is no dowte but his mother & bro- 
ther wyll further him what they 
maye, to kepe him occupyed abrode, 


& therby to avoyde the perrells at 


home. Theſe foundatyons being 
thus layed, it is fete to conſyder of 
the com odytés & inconrodytes of 
every of them; that 15 to ſay, of he 
marryage ; of the alyeratyon of the 
Lowe Contreyes: & cf the Frenche 
aſſyſtyng of Don John. 

Toching the marryage (yf yor 
Mate in yo" owne harte can lyk of 
it, wen J leave to God & you) I 
find theſe conrodytes to followe. 
Vor allyance wih the howſe of 
Fraunce ; wherby (beſyds all lykly- 
hod that the French K. wyll not 
attempt eny thyng to the preju- 
dyce of you & his brother) you 
ſhalbe aſſured, by yo ielf & yo" 


huſband, to have ſuche a ptye in 


Fraunce as the Frenche K. ſhall not 
be habell, nor ſhall not dare, to 
attempt dyrectly or indyrectly eny 
thyng ageynſt you. You ſhall, by 
vor ſelfe, & yo" huſband, be habell 
to aſſuer the Proteſtants of Fraunce 
From perrell of maſſacre by the Pa- 


pyſts, & the K. from eny perylouſe 


actyon by them; & ſo, by yor 
means, kepe the K. & his pepell in 
unyte & Chryſtyen peace. You 
ſhall take awaye, & ſuppreſſe, all 
practyſe for copetytyon *, for Po- 
pery, orany other ſedytyouſe caule, 
at home or abrode; & ſo ſhall, at 
home & abrode, aſſuer yor pon, 
& yo" ſtate, from all perrells that 
by manne's judgme't myght growe 


* Competition for the ſucceſſion to the crown of England : alluding to the Pre- : 


tenſions of the Queen ct Scots. 


eny wayes to you by Fraunce, You 


ſhall, alſo, by the helpe of yor huſ. 


bard, be habell to compell the K. 


of Spayne to take reaſonabell cody. 
tyons of his ſubjects in the Lowe 
Contryes, & the ſtats to take rea- 
ſonabell co'dytyons of ther K. fo as 
he may have that which before God 
& man dothe juſtely belong to him, 
& they may enjoye ther lybertyes, 
fredomes, & all other thynges that 
is feete for ther quyett & ſuertye, 
in bodyes, goods, cd ſcyences, & 
lyves; wherby you ſhall avoyde 
grete effuſyon of cryſtyen blodd, 
& ſhall have the' honor & reward, 
dewe in this wordell & by God, to 
lo gracyouſe, godly, & cryſtyen 


actyons: And herewth, for the more 


ſuerty of all pſones & mattrs, yo! 
ſelke maye have in yo” owne hands 
ſome marytyme pte, to be by you 


kepte, at the charge of the K. of 


Spayne; & yo" huſband maye have 
ſome frontyer townes in lyke forte; 
& bothe to be cotynued for ſuch a 
nomber of yeres as may bryng a 
ſettelyng of ſuerty to All reſpetts; 
by win meanes you ſhall alſo be 
delyvered from perrells, at home 
& abrode, that mave growe from 


the K. of Spayne: and yf you lyke | 


not of this corſe in dealyng for the 
Lowe Contryes, you may joyne 


wit yor huſband, & ſo, betwene 


you, attempte to poſſeſſe the hole 


Lowe Contryes, & drawe the fame | 
to the Crowne of England yf you | 
have eny chyld by him; or, if you | 
have none, to devyde them betwene | 


the realmes of England & Fraunce 
as ſhalbe metteſt for ether; but, to 
be playne wth yo! Mate, I do not 
thynk this corſle to be ſo juſte, ſo 
godly, ſo honorabell, nor, when 1 


is 


b loked into 
for you and y 
although at 

phaps carrye 
ſybylyte. It 
4 mattr Ccerte 
thar yf God v 
to Marr yYAages, 
ih chyldren 
for yo" tyme, 
chayer of ſue 
nyghte be ky! 
frers ſhall go 
a erunt cogit 
ſninia; and, b 
you of a ſuc 
bodye, you fl. 
quyett to yo! 
woyde Chryf 
rrowe to CyV) 
dyſburcen yo" 
receyve at Go 
erte for ſo ge 
fme ſhall ext 
00 as, to be {h 
you ſhall gyv 
opayne, the I 
land, Scotland 
Cryſtendome ; 
late ſuerly 2 


| trongly frende 


n eſty matyon 
you ſhall have 
vant, & defen 
preſent; you 
chylde that ſh: 
ſeuge herafts 
& to ſettell 
plteryte 3 yo 
pent in the { 
like a dove 
Mod; you ſha 
ball Cryſtene 
ficede all oth 
Wer in Europe 
Jou, as his 
the in this 
Wrdell to co! 
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z loked into the bottome, ſo ſuer 
for you and your ftate as the other, 
although at the firſt ſyght it do 
phaps carrye in ſhewe ſome plau- 
{bylyte. It is alſo moſte Iykly, & 


z mattr certenly to be expected, 


tat yf God wyll enclyne yo! hart 
o marryage, he will alſo blyſſe you 
wi chyldren; wherby bothe you, 
for yo" tyme, ſhalbe ſetteled in the 
chayer of ſuerty, & all mattrs that 
nyghte be kyndeled by myſchevous 
frers ſhall go awaye in the ſmoke, 
 erunt cogitationes malorum ſicut 
ſninia; and, by the leavyng behynd 
you of a ſucceſſor of yo" owne 
bodye, you ſhall leave ſuerty & 
quyett to yo" realme; you ſhall 
woyde Chryſtyen blod ſhed, ly ke to 
rrowe to CyVyle warres; you ſhall 
dyſburden yo" conſcyence; you thall 
rceyve at God's hand yor juſte de- 
lrte for ſo godly a care; and yo" 
hme ſhall extende upon the erthe : 
v0 as, to be ſhorte, by yor marryage 
you ſhall gyve lawe to Fraunce, 
payne, the Lowe Contryes, Eng- 
land, Scotland, &, in effect, to all 
(Cryſtendome; you ſhall ſettell yor 
late ſuerly at home; you ſhalbe 
rongly frended abrode; you ſhalbe 


neſtymatyon over all the wordell ;- 


you ſhall have a huſband as 2 ſer- 
vant, & defender of all yo* cawſes 
preſent ; you ſhalbe lyke to have a 


chylde that ſhalbe fered to be a re- 


ſeuge heraftr of all yo" injuryes, 
& to ſettell yo! kyngdome in yo 
plteryte ; you ſhalbe lyke a ſer- 
pent in the ſyght of the evell, & 


he a dove in the ſyght of the 


dod; you ſhalbe the peace maker 
wall Cryſtendome; yot fame ſhall 
cede all other Prynces that ever 
her in Europe; and God wyll blyſſe 
ou, as his owne choſen veſſell, 
uke in this wordell & in the 
Wrdell to come; weh be the co- 


99 
modytes that be lyke to growe by 
yo" marryage at this pſent. The 
incomodytes Mech may growe for 
lacke of yo" marryage be fetteſte 
to be lefte to be by yo! Mate con- 
ſydered by ther contraryes; wherby, 
& by the knowleg of yo" owne 
harte, you maye bettr judge of 
them; and be ſuche as my harte 
trembleth to thynk of them, and 
I pray God I never lyve to ſee 
them. 

The incomodytés, dangers, and 
dyffycultes, that have been remè- 
bred, myght growe by yor marryage 
be theſe. | | 

I. Your owne myllyke to mar- 
ryage, weh myght brede a dyſcon- 
tented lyfe heraftr. 

2. The dyffyculté of the choyſe 
of a pſone that myght in all re- 
ſpects content yor mynde. 

3. The danger that a forren 
Prynce myght, wt tyme, & by de- 
grees, brynge this realme to his 
own poſſeſſyon, beyng yor huſband. 
4. The danger that if yo" huſ- 
band ſhowld come to be a Kyng of 
a forren countrve, neceilyte wowld 
call hym to his owne from yo"'s, & 
kepe you in yer owne from him; 
& ſo, by abſens, the comfort expec- 
ted by marryage ſhowld lacke, 

5. The danger that if you ſhowid 
have but one ſonne by him, he 
ſhowld be ayer to bothe Kyngdomes 
& then would be himſelf in the 
gretteſt, & rule the other by a Vyz- 
roy, w® England can not bere. 

6. The dyffycultè of relygyon. 

7. The charge that ſhowld growe 
to the realme by the mayntenanc 
of yer huſband. | 

8. The generall myſlyke that In- 
glyſne men have to be gov ned by 
a ſtranger, 

9. The danger of yo" pſone yt 
vor huſband ſhowld but fraudulently 
"HI a ſeeks 
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ſeeke you fyrſt, to poſſeſſo, by trea- 
ſon, another after. 

To all which ſuche awenſuers 
have alſo bene remembred as fol- 
lows. 

The fyrſte & ſecond receyve not 
the councell of others, but muſte be 
dyrected by yo ſelfe; wherby you 
be to followe only the councell of 
yo" owne harte, wherunto all men 
muſt leave you; for it is the judge- 
ment of yor owne harte that may 
make that ill to you wen no other 
can ſaye to be but good of it ſelf, yf 
yo" harte can lyke of it. 

The thyrd is a perrell that muſte 
have a longe tyme of dryfte er it 
can come to paſſe; & in dede can 
never take effect yf God take not 
all ſences away, bothe from you 
and all the ſtats of yo! realme; & 
therfor a perrell in talke but no 
perrell in mattr, as appered by 
the K. of Spayne marryed to Q. 
Marye. 

The forthe is not yet in this man, 
nether dothe eny man knowe that 
it ever ſhalbe; & therfor no perrel!, 
but accydentall: But, if it did falle 


owte in dede that he ſhowld be a 


K. of himſelfe, & therby his owne 
cContreye requyre his preſence, & 
yor contreye requyre yo" preſence, 
yet it is not therfor neceſſary that 
you ſhowld be alwayes abſent the 
one from the other; for, as by the 
amyte of bothe kyngdomes bothe 
ſhall remayn in the grettr ſuerty, ſo, 
by that occaſyon, & the vycynyté 
of them, you may have the bettr 
cauſe to be often together wth 
 owte danger to ether, of you; as 
appered by K. Phyllip, who came 
divers tymes to Q. Marye, & re- 
mayned win her certen monethes, 
even in his gretteſt tymes of warre 
wii the Frenche Kyng. 

The M ſemethe rather to bryng 

2 


honor than perrell, & yet it is but © 


ſuppoſytyon, & no mattr certen; 


for it is a hard caſe to make an 
aſſignment that you ſhall have a 


chyld, & but an only chyld; and 


yet, yf it ſhow]d ſo falle owte, an 


Inglyſhe man borne in England, & | 


Kynge therof (borne in his owne 
realme) ſhowld alſo be K. of 


Fraunce, as hertofore wi? grete ho- 


nor hathe bene; & it ſhowld not 


be that a Frenche man borne in | 
Fraunce, K. therof, ſhowld alſo be 
K. of England, weh never was be- 


fore; & ſo, reducyng this mattr to 
the exampell that hathe bene, it 


wylbe honor, & net perrell, that 


ſnall growe therby. 
The vit hath allwayes bene 


awenſuered, that the exercyſe of his 
relygyon ſhowld, ſo longe as he 
ſhowld cd tynew it, be pryvate ts | 


himſelf, & a few of his owne na- 


tyon, wihowte admyttyng eny Ing- | 


ly eman to it; & he ſhowld alſo ac- 
company you to the exercyſe of 
yor relygyon, in convenyent tymes; 


# 


breake ye marryage, but only by 


ſuche as pyked quarrel] rather to | 


yo" marryage then to relygyon, 


wherof the wordell hathe had good | 


proofe, 
The viith ſhall rather brynge 


gayne then charge; for he hathe 
a grete patrymony of his owne to 
ſpend here: the exarpell apperetle 


by K. Phillyp. 


The vilith dothe not carry 4 


trewthe; for the realme is to be 
governed as it was before, & ſo 


was in the tyme of K. Phyllip; & 


then the pepell ſhall have no cauſe 
to myſlyke, but rather a grete cauſe 
of lykyng ; when bothe 50 Plone, 
yo" realme, and all yo# pepell, 15 ; 


weh can brynge no perrell to ye | 
5 ſone, or ſtate; nor hathe bene“ 
thowght ſo intollerabell as it ſhow!d | 


by this me 


dangers. 
The ixt 
dealyng, r 
a Cryſtyen 
executed; 
ſonabell ſe 
tyen Prync 
vertuouſe, 
leſſe P ſon 
domes ther 
harte to b 
of you, & 
ſeeke to x 
another P.! 
you; and 
Prynce I d 


thought, & 


this can t 
he thynket 
ryage: an 
to co ſydei 
comodytẽs 
marryage, 
that be lyk 
not. 
Tochyny 
Lowe Con 
incomodyt 
yng of the 
hands, weh 
ptye hathe 


the other, 


the realme 
lacked a 
hathe bent 
ſuertye to 
of bothe W. 
ſent, dange 
forces, botl 
Frenche ſh 
poilefie bot 
may attem 
ſhall have 
Wyll. The 
growe to al 
of the Frei 
May grow. 
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buy this means be aſſured from all 
dangers. 

The ixth enferethe a treaſonabell 
dealyng, not to be thought of by 
a Cryſtyen Prynce, much leſſe to be 
executed; & it carryethe no rea- 
ſonabell ſence wih it, that a Cryſ- 
tyen Prynce, poſſeſſed of yo" godly, 
vertuouſe, wiſe, bewtyfull, & pere- 
lefle pſone, & of all yo! kyng- 
domes therwib, ſhowld have in his 
harte to be by treaſone delyvered 
of you, & that he hathe by you, to 
ſeeke to gett the ſame ageyne by 


another p ſone ſo farre inferyor to 


you; and therfor of a Cryſtyen 


Prynce I dare not have eny ſuche 


thought, & he that thynkethe of 
this can thynk of eny thyng that 
he thynkethe can hynder yo" mar- 
ryage : and ſo I leave to yor Mate 
to coſyder, at yor pleſuer, of the 
comodytes & incomodytes of yor 
marryage, & of the incomodytes 
that be lyke to come yf you marrye 
not. 

Tochyng the alyenatyng of the 
Lowe Contryes to the Frenche, the 


incomodytes be theſe. The unyt- 


yng of the hole into one Prynce's 
hands, weh beyng devyded, ether 
ptye hathe bene habell to matche 
the other, & ſo, by ther devyſyon, 
the realme of England hathe never 
lacked a frend of the one; Wen 
hathe bene a pryncypall ſtaye, & 
ſuertye to England; & by unytyng 
of bothe wylbe a manyfeſte, & pre- 
lent, dangerf & perrell. The grete 
forces, bothe by land & ſea, that the 
Frenche ſhall have when they ſhall 
poilefie both; wherby the Frenche 
may attempt what they wyll, & 
mall have power to execute ther 
Wyll. The grete danger that may 
growe to all Europe by the gretenes 
of the Frenche. The perrell that 


may growe in ptyculer to 50 


101 
Mate by the Frenche mayntenance 
of ed petytyon, Popery, factyon, & 
other cyvyle devyſyons wihin the 
realme, & by ut drawyng of Scot- 
land from yo" Mate's devotyon. 
The dyſturbyng of all yor traffyck ; 
& impoſyng therupon of all taxes, 
at the pleſuer of the Frenche. The 
ſtoppe of vent of all yo" inward 
comodytes, & the maynteynyng of 
yo" pepell that ſhall lacke woork. 
The bryngyng of the realme into a 
p petuall ſervytude of trybute, or 
other worſſe matter. Weh dyſco- 
mo'dytes, howe they may be en- 
contred wih eny one com odytè I do 
not ſee. 
By the joynyng of Mons to Don 
2 & no ſuer peace coneluded 
etwene the K. of Spayne & the 
States, I ſee no com odytẽ to growe, 
but theſe incom'odytes manyfeſtly to 
enſue. Ether the hole ſuppreſyng 
of the Lowe Contryes by the Spa- 
nyſhe tyrannye, & therby yo! Mate 
to be ſubject to meny of the perrells 
before repeted in the caſe of France, 
bothe for yo" p'ſone, realme, and 
traffyck, or els yo" Mate to make 
yorſelfe the hedd of the warre, & 
ſo to enter into that W. my ſym- 
pell hedd ſeethe no poſlybylyte 
for you to mayntene, nor knowethe 
no waye howe to brynge you owte 
of it; un two generalytes have ſa 
many p tyculer perrells dependyng 
on them, as nether 1 can thynke of 
all, nether is it fete (for tedyouſ- 
nes) to troble you win thoſe I 
thynk of, ſeyng yo' Mate dothe 
bettr know them, & can depelyer 
judge of them, then I can thynk. 
What maye be don to procure a 
ſuer peace betwene the K. & the 
Stats 1 knowe not; ſeyug | ſee 
ſuche dyffydence on boti.e ſydes, 
& no lykelyhod that the Stats wyil 
ether yeld to reaſonabell cCcy- 
H 3 tyons, 
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| tyons, or have eny dyſpoſytyon to 
eny reaſonabell peace: But, yt ther 


myght be ſuche a peace made as in 


honor, trewthe, juſtyce, & conſcy- 
ence, wer fete bothe for the K. & 
the ſubjects, before God & man, 
& ſuffycyent aſſurance of the co- 
tynuance therof, then do I ſuerly 
thynk that meny of the perrells be- 
fore reherſed myght be avoyded 


for the tyme; but yf no ſuche 


peace be made, then, of neceſſyte, 
the Stats, beyng not habell to de- 
fend them ſelfs, muſte caſte them- 
ſelfs ether into yor defence, or into 
the defence of Fraunce; wherupon 
depend the perrells before wryt- 
ten. | 


Thus have I bene bold to tooche, 


at this tyme, ſuche mattrs as trewe 
& faythefull dewty do bynd me to 
put yor Mate in remembraunce of: 
Moſte humbly beſechyng yo! Mate 
that (ſeing it is nowe tyme, & more 
than tyme, that all men ſhowld 
ſhake off ptyculer reſpects, & yeld 
them ſelfs holly to that weh is beſte 
for yor Frvyce, the ſuerty of yor 
P ſone, & the benefyte of yer 
realme) you wyll p done me at this 
Þ {ent for the delyveryng to you 
by wrytyng that wen in ſubſtance I 
have often before ſpoken ; &, hav- 
yng by abſens the comodyte of 
ſpeche taken from me, am forced, 
for the faytheful dyicharge of my 
dewtye, to delyver it in wrytyng ; 
with my moſt humbell prayer 40 
God that he maye longe p ſerve yor 


Mate to yo" owne hart's contenta- 


tyon, & to put into yo" hart to do 
that ve ſhalbe moſte for his glorye, 
& for yo! Mat's honor & ſuerty. 
From Barmonſey, the xxVIIIth of 
Auguſt, 1578. : 


The Earl of Leiceſter's remarks upon 


Vor Mat'* moſt hum bell & faythe 


full ſubjecte & ſervant, 
T. SussEx. 
To the Quene's moſte } Fits 


excelente Majeſtye. 


the maſſacre en St. Bartholomew's 
Day, in a Letter to the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, From the ſame. 


My good I. 

Dowbt not but you have byn 

adV'tiſed at large of the trage- 
call newes out of Fraunce, w® have 
byn uſed wt yt cruelltye that I 
think no Chriſtian ſynce the hea- 
then tyme hath hard of the lyke; 
and the more horryble ys yt for 
that hit ſemes hit ys donne wit the 
conſent of that Prince who had 
geven his fayth, and layd his honor 
in pledge, for the contrary before; 
but the ſame God that hath ſuffred 
this punyſhme't to his people for 
their owen ſynnes, wyll finde tyme 
to revenge yt uppon his enymyes 
for his owen cauſe' ſake. God de- 
fend of Mrs from the hidden prac- 
tiſes leyd for her among theſe open 
facts comytted ſo nerely to toch 
her; for ſhe is the fountayne & y* 
well ſprynge of ye greefes that 
procureth this mallyce, and though 
others ſmarte, yet ſhe is the marke 
they ſhute at; * & ſo. muſt ſhe 
thynk, & accordingly muſt the pro- 


vyde, or ells all wyll be naught. 


But my truſt ys that the ſame Lord 
that hath all this while perved her 
wyll alſo put into her hart to do 
that weh ſhalbe beſt for her owen 
and her people's ſaftye: And ſo, 
leaving now further to trowble yo" 


Meaning, no doubt, that the perſecution of the Proteſtants in France was 


L. 


owing to Elizabeth's conſtancy in thier perſuaſion, | 


L. knowing 


ed of all 


worthe the ſe 
L. moſt har 
com endac. 
Lady. At 
Sept. 

Vor L.“ a 


— 


Exiract from 
by the Ear 
liam Ceci 


TWAS f 


after litt] 
| had then r 
to direct ha 
meane tyme 
wilin my co 
offered to b 
to deliver 
me not, goo 
my pen ntte 
in my ſtom 
kepte but fe 
have done 1 
owt of the 
nobel man 
Trewe ſerv 
credite, and 
defaming 3 
ever dehve! 
other, I mu 
my honor; 
ſo long in 
lothe ſhook: 
Theſe matt 
from lacke 
meaning 11 
me, nor fri 
trewthe il 
grevethe n 
tore, ſeing 
and yelde 
all pleaſe 
ler, 1 will 


L. knowing you ar p'ſently ady- 
tiſed of all ſuch matters as are 
worthe the ſending, I wyll byd yor 
L. moſt hartely Fre well, wt lyke 
comendac, to yo” L. & my good 
Lady. At Woodftock this viii of 
Sept. | | 

Vor L.“ aſhured frend & couſen. 

7 R. LEYCESTER, 


2 


1 


Extra from a ſpirited Letter written 
by the Earl of Suſſex to Sir Wil— 
liam Cecil. From the ſame. 


TWAS firſte a hentente; I was 

after little better then a marſhal; 
| had then nothing left to me but 
to direct hanging matters (in the 
meane tyme all was diſpoſed that was 
win my comiſſion) and nowe I ame 
offered to be made a Shreif's bayly 
to deliver over poſſeſſions. Blame 
me not, good MF Secretarie, though 
my pen utter ſumwhat of that ſwell 
in my ſtomake, for I ſee I ame 
kepte but for a brome, and when I 
have done my office to be throwen 
owt of the dore. I ame the firlt 
nobel man hathe ben thus uſed. 
Trewe ſervice deſerveth honor and 
credite, and not reproche and open 
defaming ; but, ſeeing the one 1s 


ever delivered to me in ſtede of the 


other, I muſt leave to ſerve, or loſe 
my honor; weh, being continewed 
ſo long in my howſe, I wolde be 
lothe ſhoolde take blemiſhe wth me. 
Theſe matters I knowe procede not 
from lacke of good and honorable 
meaning in the Q. Mate towards 
me, nor from lacke of dewte and 
trewthe in me towards her, weh 
grevethe me the more; and, there- 
lore, ſeing I ſhalbe ſtill a camelyon, 
and yelde no other ſhewe then as it 
all pleaſe others to give the coul- 
ler, ] will content myſelf to live a 
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private lyfe. God ſend her Mate 
others that meane as well as [ have 
done; and ſo I commit you to th” 
Almightie. 


. 


Curious paper, iutitled, et Breefe of 
« ſuche Reaſons and Conjectures 
ce evhich (aujed many to ſuppoſe his 
« Honor (the Earl of Derby) to 
« bee beauyrched.“ Frem the third 
volume of the ſame. 


I. N 'Thurſday nighte, beeinge 
the 4 of Aprill, 1594, his 


Honor cryed ſodenly in his jleepe, 


ſtarted oute of his bedd, ſouglit his 
Ladie, whome hee thoughte in a 
dreame to be deade. . 

2. On Fryday, in his chamber at 
Knowſley, aboute 6 of clocke at 
nighte, there appeared a man, talle, 
as hee thoughte, who twiſe croſſed 
him ſwyftly, and when hee came to 
the place where hee ſawe him, hee 
fell ſycke. 

3. The ſame nighte he dreamed 
that hee was flabbed to the harte, 
and wounded in many other places 
of his boddy. 

4. There was found in my Lo.? 
chamber, by one Mr Hallfall, an 
ymage of waxe, wih a haire drawne 
throughe the belly thereof, as hee 
reported upon his oathe, 

5. One Jane a wytche, demand. 
ed of one M Gowleborne, his Ho- 
nor's Secretarie, whether my Lo. 
felte no payne in his lower P'tes, 
and whether as yet hee made any 
water; and at that very tyme, as yt 
ys thoughte, his Honor's water 
ſtayed. 

6. All phiſicke wroughte well, 
and yett he had no eaſe; his diſ- 
eaſes were many, and his vomitts 
violente, and yet his pulſe ever re- 
mayned good aud P fecte, 
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7. Hee himſelfe in all the tyme 
of iicknes cryed hee was bewytched. 
8. Hee fell into a trance twiſe, 
not able to ſtir head, hand, or foote, 
when he ſhould have taken phy- 
ſicke. 

9. In the ende hee cryed oute 
againſte wytches and wytchcraft, 
re poſinge his only hope of ſalvation 
uppon the merits of his Bleſſed Sa- 
vior. | 

10. One of the wytches havinge 
ſayde wel! the Lorde's Prayer, and 

eeinge 11foried to calle uppon the 
name of feſus, that yf the had be- 
wytched his Honor the might not 


bee able to ſaye yt, againe before 


the examiners ſhee ſayd all well, 
till ſhe came to Dimitte nobis debita 
nod ra, We by no meanes ſhe could 
ſaye or repeate, althoughe yt was 
olten reheried to her. 


* 


— 


T he copy ef a jpeech delivered to Queen 


Elizabeth at her departure from 
Harvile, we Lord Keeper's Ic iaſe, 
Aug uſt 1602. From the ſame. 


PLace, attired in black, gives the 
QUEENE this at farewell, 


Sweete Mal, 
2E pleaſed to looke upon a 
fore yr Ge. I am this Place, Weh 
at yer comming was full of joye, 
bat nowe at yer departure am as 


full of forrowe; as 1 was then, for 


my comforte, accompanyed wth the 
P ſent cheerful '{'yme, but nowe he 
muſt depart ut cow, and, bleſſed 
as he is, mult ever flye before yow. 
But, alafie! J have no wings, as 


poore widdowe, mourning be- 


Tyme hath: My heavines is ſuche 
as I muſt ſtaye, ſtill amazed to ſee 
ſo greate happines ſo ſoone bereſte 
me. O that J could remove yt 
yow as other circumſtances can! 
Tyme can goe wt? yo: Fſons can 
goe wih you : They can move like 
heaven, but I, like dull earthe, as I 
am indeed, muſt ſtaye unmoveable. 
I could wiſhe my ſelfe, like the in- 
chanted caſtle of love, to hould yow 
here for ever, but yo" vertues would 
diſſolve all my inchauntments. Then 
what remedie? As it is againſt the 
nature of an angell to be circum. 
ſcribed 1n place, fo it is againſt the 
nature of place to have the motion 
of an angel: I muſt ſtaye, forſaken 
and deſolate; yow may goe, wth 
Matie, joye, and glorie, My onely 
ſuite before you goe 1s that yow 
will pardon the cloſe impriſonment 


wen yow have ſuffered ever ſince 


yo" comming; imputing it not to me, 


but to St Swithin *, whoe of late 


hath raiſed ſo many ſtormes as I 
was fine to provide this anchor 
for yow, (pre/entinge the Q. with 


an anchor jewwell) when I under- 


ſtoode yow would put into this 
creeke ; but nowe, ſince I perceave 
the harbor 1s too little for yow, 
and that yow will hoiſt ſaile and 


begon, I beſeeche yow take this 


anchor wit yow; and I pray to him 
that made both tyme and place, 
that in all places wherever yo ſhall 
arrive, yow may anchor as ſafely 
as yo. doe, and ever ſha!l doe, in 
the harts of my owners. 


* —— 
— 
— * * * : 


Commercial conſequences of the Cru- 


Jades to Europe; from Robert- 


* Alluding to an ancient prejudice, ſtill entertained by the common people, that 
a rainy St. Swithin's (the 15th of July) will be followed by forty days cf the fame 


weatlier. 
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fon's Hiftorical Diſquifition con- 


cerning Ancient India, 


O fix an idea of peculiar ſanc- 


tity to that country, which 


the Author of our Religion ſelected 
as the place of his reſidence while 
on earth, and in which he accom- 
pliſnecl the redemption of mankind, 
is a ſentiment ſo natural to the hu- 
man mind, that, from the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of Cariſtianity, the vi- 
fiting of the holy places in Judea 
was conſide red as an exerciſe of 
piety, tending powe fully to awaken 
and to cheriſh a ſpiri of devotion. 
Through ſucceeding ages, the 
practice continued, and increaſed in 
every part of Chriſtendowi, When 
Jerulalem was ſubjected to the Ma- 
homedan empire, and danger was 
added to the fatigue and expence of 
a diſtant pilgrimage, the undertak- 
ing was viewed as ſtill more mer1- 
torious. It was ſometimes enjoined 
as a penance to be performed by 
heinous tranſgreſſors. It was more 
frequently a duty undertaken with 
voluntary zeal, and in both caſes it 
was deemed an expiation for all paſt 
offences. From various cauſes, which 
I have elſewhere enumerated “, theſe 
pious viſits to the Holy Land mul- 
tiplied amazingly during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Not only 
individuals in the lower and middle 
ranks of life, but perſons of ſupe- 
nor condition, attended by large 
retinues, and numerous caravans of 
opulent pilgrims, reſorted to Jeru- 
ſalem. e Fs 

In all their operations, however, 
men have a wonderful dextericy in 
mingling ſome attention to intereſt 


* Hiſt. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 27. 285. 
+ Viaggi di Ramutio, vol. i. p. 151, 152. 
4 4 Gul. Tyr. lib. xvii. c. 4. p. 933+ ap. Geſta Dei per Francos. 


homedan caravans which, in obe- 


in every country through which 
they travel. In like manner, it was 


if 


with thoſe functions which ſeem ta 
be moſt purely ſpiritual. The Ma- 


dience to the injunctions of their 


religion, viſit the holy temple of 


Mecca, are not compoſed, as I ſhall 
hereafter explain more fully, of de- 
vout pilgrims only, but of mer- 
chants, who, bot“ in going and re- 
turning, are provided with ſuch an 
aſſortment of goods, that they carry 


on a conſiderable traffic +. Even 


the Faquirs of India, whoſe wild 


enthuſiaſm ſeems to elevate them 


above al} ſolicitude about the con- 
cerns of this world, have rendered 
their frequent pilgrimages ſubſer- 
vient to their interest, by trading 


not by devotion alone that ſuch nu- 
merous bands of Chriſtian pilgrims 
were induced to viſit Jeruſaiem. To 
many of them commerce was the 
chief motive of undertaking that 
diſtant voyage, and by exchanging 
the productions of Europe for the 
more valuable commoditi-s of Aſia, 
particularly thoſe of India, which at 
that time were diffuied through 
every part of the Caliphs domi- 
nions, they enriched themſelves, 
and furniſhed their countrymen with 
ſuch an additional ſupply of Eaſtern 
luxuries, as augmented their reliſh 
for them. £5; 
But how faint ſoever the lines 
may be, which, prior to the cru- 
ſades, mark the influence of the 
frequent pilgrimages to the Eaſt 
upon commerce, they become ſa 
couſpicuous after the commence- 
ment of theſe expeditions, as to 
meet the eye of every obſerver, 


Various 
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Various circumſtances concurred to- 
wards this, from an enumeration of 
Which it will appear, that by attend- 
ing to the progreſs and effects of 
the cruſades, conſiderable light is 
thrown upon the ſubject of my in- 
quirics, Great armies, conducted 
by the moſt illuſtrious nobles of 
Europe, and compoſed of men of 
the moſt enterpriting ſpirit in all 
the kingdoms of it, marched to- 
wards Paleſtine, through countries 
far advanced beyond thoſe which 
they left, in every ſpecies of im- 
provement. They beheld the dawn 


of proſperity in the republics of 


Italy, which had begun to vie with 
each other in the arts of induſtry, 
and in their efforts to engroſs the 
Incrative commerce with the Eaſt. 
They next admired the more ad- 


vanced ſtate of opulence and ſplen- 


dour in Conſtantinople, raiſed to a 
pre-eminence above all the cities 
then known, by its extenſive trade, 
2articularly that which it carried on 
with India, and the countries be- 
yond it. They afterwards ſerved 
in thofz provinces of Aſia through 
/hich the commodities of the Eait 
were ujually conveved, and became 
maſters of ſeveral citics which had 
been ſtaples of that trade. They 
eſtabliſhed the kingdom of Jeruſa- 
lem, which ſubſiſted near two hun— 
dred years. They took poſleſſion 
of the throne of the Greek em- 
pire, and governed it above half a 
Century. Amidſt {ach a variety of 
events and operations, the ideas of 
the flerce warriors of Europe g ra- 
dually opened and improved; th-y 
became acquainted with the policy 
and arts of the people whom they 
tubdued; they obierved the ſources 
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of their wealth, and availed them. 
ſelves of all this knowledge. An. 
tioch and Tyre, when conquered 
by the cruſaders, were Houriſhing 
cities, inhabited by opulent mer. 
chants, who ſupplied all the nations 
trading in the Mediterranean with 
the productions of the Eaſt *, and 
as far as can be gathered from in- 
cidental occurrences, mentioned by 
the hiſtorians of the Holy War, 
who, being moſtly prieſts and 
monks, had their attention directed 
to objects very different from thoſe 
relating to commerce, there is rea. 
{on to believe that both in Con- 
ſtantinople, while ſubject to the 
Franks, and in the ports of Syria 
acquired by the Chriftians, the long. 
eſtabliſhed trade with the Eaſt con- 
tinued to be protected and encou- 


raged, 


But though commerce may have 
been only a ſecondary object with 
the martial leaders of the cruſades, 
engaged in perpetual hoſtilities with 
the Turks on one hand, and with 
the Soldans of Egypt en the other, 
it was the primary object with the 
allociates, in conjunction with whom 
they carried on their operations, 
Numerous as the armics were which 
aſſumed the croſs, and enterpriſing 
as the fanatical zeal was with which 
they were animated, they could not 
have accompliſhed their purpoſe, or 
even have reached the ſeat of their 
warfare, without ſecuring the aſh! 
ance of the Italian ſtates. Noi? 
of the other European powers could 
either furniſh a ſufficient number of 
tranſports to convey the armies of 
the cruſaders to the coaſt of Dal- 
matia, whence they marched to 
Conſtantinople, the place of general 


„Gul. Tyr. lib, xiii. c. 5. Alb. Aquenf. Hiſt, Hieroſ. ap. Geſta Dei, vol. i. 
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rendezvous; or were able to ſupply 
hem with military ſtores and pro- 
rihons in ſuch abundance as to en- 
able them to invade a diſtant coun- 
try. In all the ſucceſſive exped1- 
tions, the fleets of the Genoele, of 
the Piſans, or of the Venetians, 
kept on the coaſt as the armies ad- 
vanced by land, and ſupplying them, 
ſrom time to time, with whatever 
w2s wanting, engroſſed all the pro- 
fts of a branch of commerce which, 


in every age, has been extremely 


lucrative. It was with all the in- 
tereſted attention of merchants, that 
the Italians afforded their aid. On 
the reduction of any place in which 
they found it for their intereſt to 
ſettle, they obtained from the cru- 


ders valuable immunities of dif- 


ferent kinds; freedom of trade; an 
abatement of the uſual duties paid 
for what was imported and export- 
ed, or a total exemption from 
them ; the property of entire ſub- 
urbs in ſome cities, and of extenſive 
ſtreets in others; and a privilege 
granted to every perſon who reſided 
vithin their precincts, or who traded 
under their protection, of being 
tied by their own laws, and by 
judges of their own appointment “. 
In conſequence of ſo many advan- 
tages, we can trace, during the pro- 
preſs of the cruſades, a rapid in- 
creaſe of wealth and of power in 
all the commercial ftates of Italy. 
Every port open to trade was fre- 
quented by their merchants, who, 
having now engroſſed entirely the 
commerce of the Eaſt, ſtrove with 
luch active emulation to find new 
markets for the commodities which 
it furniſhed, that they extended a 
alle for them to many parts of Eu- 


* Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. 1. p. 34. 
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rope in which they had hitherto 
been little known. _ 
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Religious C eremonies obſerved by the 
Jeſuits, »por the delivery of a knife 
to the afſaſſm of Henry III. of 
France; from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, March 1791. 


I recital, which I now ſend 
you, of certain * abhorred 
rites,” ſaid to have been in uſe 
amongſt the traiterous ſons of Loy- 
ola, is copied, verbatim  literatim, 


from a MS. in my poſſeſſion, which 


I apprehend to be curious; though 
I will not anſwer for it, that it is 
not tranſcribed out of ſome old 
book. Tt has no title, nor do I 
know by whom it was written ; but 
the hand appears to be of the age 
of queen Elizabeth, or Jas. I. It 
muit, however, be of later date than 
1589, as 1t refers to the murder of 
Henry III. of France, which hap- 
pened in that year. It 1s rather 
cloſely written, and in a ſmall cha- 
rater, on one ſide of a half. ſheet, 
the water-mark of which is a flower- 

Ot. 
« When the Jeſuites will ſtirr vp a 
reſolucõ in any man to kill a Prince, 
they vſe this myſtery, as ſoone as he 
commeth forth of theyr chamber of 
meditacons wherein the tormints 
of hell are moſt fearfully decypher- 
ed, even while he looketh gaſtly, the 
more to encourage him in his mur- 
derous reſolucõn, a troup of them 
doo p ſent him wth a knif wrapt in 
a ſandall, encloſed Within a {mall 
ivory cofer couered w th Agnus Dei 
environed round about wth cha- 
racers ſweetly pfumed ; Weh knit 


* 
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as ſoone as they take it forth they 
Fſently do beſprinckle it wth holy 
water layeinge ſome holy graines 
likewiſe vpõ the knives haft, ſaye- 
ing there wWthall that ſo many ſoules 
ſnalbe deliuered out of Purg. as he 
ſhall giue ſtrokes wth the ſame, 
Then putting the knif into the mur- 
therers ſleeue they vſe theys words, 
Goe thou worthy champiõ elected 
buy God as Jepthe With the ſword of 
Sampsò yea of Dauid wher with he 
ſtrooke of Goliahs head the {word 
of Gedeg yea of Judith wherw'th 


ſhee beheaded Holofernes, the ſword. 


of Machabeus yea of S. Peter 
_ wherwth he cut of Malchus eare, 
the ſword of Pope Julius the Se- 
cond wherw'th he wreſted out of 
the hands of theyr princes Saluce, 
Finale, Fayence, Forlei, Bologne 
and other townes wth much bloud- 
ſhed, Goe be valiaunt and the Lord 
fortefy thine arme. Afterwards 
they all kneele downe, and the 
cheifeſt of them coniureth thus, 
Come ye Cherubins, come Sera- 
phins, thrones dominacons, come 
ye moſt loving and bleſſed angels, 
repleniſh this veſſell of eternall 
glory and adorne him plently wth 
the crowne of the Bleſſed Virgin of 
the Patriarchs and Martyrs, for he 
15 new no more ours but yours, and 
thou o God that haſt revealed vnto 
him in his holy meditacons yt a 
tyrant and heretique ought to be 
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killed, and his crowne gius yntg 
the Catholique King, (being ſe. 
x ge and ſet apart by vs to dog 
thy will,) give him a priuy corſht, 
glue him wings to fly and avoyd ſo 
as thoſe barbarous heathen may not 
ſo much as once touch his ſacred 
members, and that he thus garde 
may attempt moſt hazardfull ex. 
ployts W'thout the leaſt daunger or 
feare. This coniuratiö being finiſh- 
ed, they bring him before the altar 
and there ſhew him a painted table 
in Weh the angells are piccured 
houlding on James Clemt a Jaco- 
bine and p ſenting him before Gods 
throne and ſayeing: Lord behould 
thine arme the reuenger and execu- 
tioner of thy juſtice, and all Saints 
riſeing from theyr ſeates to giue 
him place; this being done, they go 
all towarde him and ſay w'th much 
wondring and aſtoniſhrnt, that he 
ſeemeth vnto them to be deifyed, 
and that they are amazed to ſee the 
ſhineing brightnes that encom- 


paſſeth him, kiſſing his hands and 


feete, and concluding that they hold* 
for a man noe more, laſtly as envy- 
eng the honor and glory Weh he 
poſlefleth, they fay vnto him wth 
ſighing, O would to God he had 
elected and choſen vs in your ſtead, 
for then we ſhould haue bene aſſured 
not to goe into Purgatory, but di. 
rectly into Heave, . 


Peeſt him. Sic in MS, orig. 
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Extract from ie A Diſconrſe deli- 
« de red to the Students of the 
« Royal Academy, at the diſtribu- 
e tion of the prizes, December the 
« 10th, 1790, by the Preſident ;” 
recommending to the young artiſt a 
ſtudious imitation of the ſtyle of Mi- 
chael Angelo. 


HAVE ftrongly inculcated in 

my former Diſcourſes, as I do 
in this my laſt, the wiſdom and ne- 
ceflity of previouſly obtaining the 
appropriated inftruments of the art, 
in a firſt correct deſign, and a plain 
manly colouring, before any thing 
more is attempted. But by this I 
would not wiſh to cramp and fetter 
the mind, or diſcourage thoſe who 
follow (as moſt of us may at one 
time have followed) the ſuggeſtion 
of a ſtrong inclination: ſomething 
muſt be conceded to great and ir- 


reſiſtible impulſes: perhaps every 


ſtudent muſt not be ſtrictly bound 
to general methods, if they ſtrong- 
ly thwart the peculiar turn of his 
own mind. I muſt confeſs, that it 
is not abſolutely of much conſe- 
quence whether he proceeds in the 
general method of ſeeking firſt to 
acquire mechanical accuracy, be- 
fore he attempts poetical flights, 
provided he diligently ſtudies to at- 
tam the full perfection of the ſtile 
he purſues ; whether, like Parme- 
Slano, he endeavours at grace and 


grandeur of manner, before he has 


learned correctneſs of drawing, if 
like him he feels his own wants, 
aud will labour, as that eminent 
artiſt did, to ſupply thoſe wants; 
whether he ſtarts from the Eaſt or 
from the Weſt, if he relaxes in no 
exertion to arrive ultimately at the 
ſame goal. The firſt public work 
of Parmegiano is the St. Euſtachius, 
in the church of St. Petronius in 
Bologna, and done when he was a 
boy; and one of the laſt of his 
works is the Moſes breaking the 
tables, in Parma. In the former 
there is certainly ſomething of gran- 
deur in the outline, and in the con- 
ception of the figure, which diſco- 
vers the dawnings of future great- 
neſs, of a yaung mind impregnated 
with the ſublimity of Michael An- 
gelo, whoſe ſtile he here attempts 
to imitate, though he could not then 
draw the human figure with any 
common degree of correctneſs. But 
this ſame Parmeg1ano, when in his 
more mature age he painted the 
Moſes, had ſo completely ſupplied 
his firſt defeRs, that we are at a loſs 
which to admire moſt, the correct- 
neſs of d:awing, or the grandeur of 
the conception. As a confirmation 
of its great excellence, and of the 
impreſſion which it leaves on the 
minds of elegant ſpectators, our 
great Lyric Poet, when he con- 
ceived that ſublime idea of the in- 
d:gnant Welch Bard, acknowledged 
that though many years had inter- 
vened, 
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vened, he had warmed his imagina- 
tion with the remembrance of this 
noble figure of Parmegiano. 

When we conſider that Michael 
Angelo was the great archetype to 
_ whom Parmegiano was indebted for 
that grandeur which we find in his 
works, and from whom all his co- 
temporaries and ſucceſſors have de- 
rived whatever they have poſſeſſed 
of the dignified and the majeſtic; 
that he was the bright luminary, 
trom whom painting has borrowed 
a new luſtre; that under his hands 
it aſſumed a new appearance, and 1s 
become another and ſuperior art; TI 
may be excuſed if I take this op- 
portunity, as I have hitherto taken 
every occaſion, to turn your atten- 
tion to this exalted founder and 
father of modern art, cf which he 
was not only the :aventor, but 
which he, by the divine energy of 
his own mind, carried at once to its 
higheſt point of poltble perfec- 
tion. 

The ſudden maturity to which 
Michael Avge'o brought our art, 
and the comparative feebleneſs of 
his followers and imitators, might 
perhaps be reaſonably, at leaſt plau- 
ſibly explained, if we had time for 
{uck an examination. At preſent, I 
' ſhall only obſerve, that the ſubor- 
dinate parts of cur art, and perhaps 
of other arts, expand themſelves 
by a flow and progreſſive growth, 
but thoſe which depend on a native 
vigour of imagination generally 
burſt forth at once in fullneſs of 
beauty. Of this Homer probably, 
and Shal:fpcar more aſſuredly, are 
ſipnal examples. Michael Angelo 
poſſeſſed the poetical part to a moſt 
eminent degree; and the fame dar. 
ing ſpirit, which urged him firſt to 
explore the unknown regions of the 

1 
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imagination, delighted with the no- 
velty, and animated by the ſucceſs, 
of his diſcoveries, could not have 
failed to ſtimulate and impel him 
forward in his career beyond thoſe 
limits which his followers, deſtitute 


of the ſame incentives, had not 


ſtrength to paſs. _ 

To diſtinguiſh between correct- 
neſs of drawing, and that part 
which reſpects the imagination, we 
may ſay the one approaches to the 
mechanical (which in its way too 
may make juſt pretenſions to ge- 
nius) and the other to the poetical. 
To encourage a ſolid and vigorous 
courſe of ſtudy, it may not be amiſs 
to ſuggeſt, that perhaps a confi- 
dence in the mechanic produces 
boldneſs in the poetic. He that is 
ſure of the goodneſs of his ſhip and 
tackle, puts out fearleſly from the 
more; and he who knows that his 
hand can execute whatever his fancy 
can ſuggeſt, ſports with more free- 
dom in embodying the viſionary 
forms of his own creation. I will 
not ſay Michael Angelo was emi- 
nently poetical, only becauſe he 
was greatly mechanical ; but I am 
ſure that mechanic excellence invi- 
gorated and emboldened his mind 


to carry painting into the regions of 


poetry, and to emulate that art in 
its moit adventurous flights, 
Michael Angelo equally poſſeſſed 


both qualifications. Yet of the for- 


mer, there were certainly great ex- 
amples to be found in ancient ſculp- 


ture, and particularly in the frag- 


ment known by the name of the 
Torſo of Michael Angelo; but of 
that grandeur of character, air, and 
attitude, which he threw into all his 
figures, and which ſo well corre- 
ſponds with the grandeur of his 


outline, there was no example; they 
could 
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could therefore proceed only from 
the moſt poetical and ſublime ima- 
ination. | 

t is impoſſible not to expreſs 
ſme ſurprite, that the race of pain- 
ters, who preceded Michael Angelo, 
men of ackrowledged great abili- 
ties, ſhould never have thought of 
transferring a little of that grandeur 
of outline which they could not but 
ſee and admire in ancient ſculpture, 
into the ir own works; but they ap- 
year to have conſidered ſculpture as 
the later ſchools of artiſts look at 
the inventions of Michael Angelo, 
as ſomething to be admired, but 


with which they have nothing to 


do. Quod ſuper nos, nihil ad nos.— 
The artiſts of that age, even Ra- 
phael himſelf, ſeemed to be going on 
very contentedly in the dry manner 
of Pietro Perugino; and 17 Michael 
Angelo had never appeared, the art 
might ſtill have continued in the 
{ame ſtile. | 

Beſides Pome and Florence, where 
the grandeur of this ſtile was firſt 
diſplayed, it was on this foundation 
that the Caracei built the truly great 
Academical Bolognian School, of 
which the firſt ſtone was laid by 
Pellegrino Tibaldi. He firſt in- 
troduced this ſtile amongſt them; 
and many inſtances might be given 
in which he appears to have poſ- 
(ed, as by inheritance, the true, 
genuine, noble, and elevated mind 


of Michael Angelo. Though we 


cannot venture to ſpeak of him with 
the ſame fondneſs as his country- 
men, and call him, as the Caracci 
did, Niro Michael Angelo reformato, 
yet he has a right to be conſidered 
amongſt the firſt and greateſt of his 
followers: there are certainly many 
irawings and inventions of his, of 
vixch Michael Angelo himſelf might 
lot diſdain to be ſuppoſed the au- 
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thor, or that they ſhould be, as in 
fact they often are, miſtaken for his. 
I will mention one particular in- 
ſtance, becauſe it is found in a book 
which is in every young artiſt's 
hands—Bithop's Antient Statues, 
He there has introduced a print, 
repreſenting Polyphemus, from a 
drawing of Tibaldi, and has in- 
ſcribed it with the name of Michael 
Angelo, to whom he has alſo in the 
ſame book attributed a Sybil of 
Raphael. Both theſe figures, it is 
true, are profeſtedly in Michael 
Angelo's ſtile and ſpirit, and even 
worthy of his hand. But we know 
that the former is painted in the In- 
ſtiture a Bologna by Tibaldi, and 
the other in the Pace by Raphael. 
The Caracci, it is acknowledged, 
adopted the mechanical part with 
ſufictent ſucceſs, But the die ine 
part which addreſſes itſelf to the 
imagination, as poſſeſſed by Michel 
Angelo or Tibaldi, was beyond their 
graſp: they formed, however, a moſt 
reſpectable ſchool, a ſtile more on 
the level, and calculated to pleaſe a 
greater number; and if excellence 
of this kind is to be valued accord- 
ing to the number, rather than the 
weight and quality of admirers, it 
would aſſume even an higher rank 
in art. The ſame may be, in ſome 
ſa:t, ſaid of the Venetian painters, 
They certainly much advanced the 
dignity of their ſtile, by adding to 
their faſcinating powers of colour- 
ing, ſomething of the ſtrength of 
Michael Angelo; at the tame time 
it may ſtill be a doubt how far their 
ornamental elegance would he an 
advantageous addition to his gran- 
deur. But if there is any manner 
of painting which may be ſaid to 
unite kindly with his ſtile, it is that 
of Titian. His handling, the man- 
ner in which his colours are left on 
the 
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the canvas, appears to proceed (as 
far as that goes) from a congenial 
mind, equally diſdainful of vulgar 
criticiſm. 

Michael Angelo's ſtrength thus 
qualified, and made more palatable 
to the general taſte, reminds me of 
an obſervation which I heard * a 
learned critic make, when it was 
incidentally remarked, that our 
tranſlation of Homer, however ex- 
cellent, did not convey the charac- 
ter, nor had the grand air, of the 
original. He replied, that if Pope 
had not cloathed the naked majeſ- 


ty of Homer with the graces and ele- 


gancies of modern faſhions, though 
the real dignity of Homer was de- 
graded by fuch a dreſs, his tranſla- 
tion would not have met with ſuch 
a fayourable reception, and he muſt 
have been contented with fewer 
readers. | 
Many of the Flemiſh painters, 
who ſtudied at Rome, in that great 
ara of our art, ſuch as Francis 
Floris, Hemſkerl:, Michael Coxis, 
Jerom Cock, and others, returned 
to their own country, with as much 
of this grandeur as they could carry. 
But like feeds, falling on a foil net 
prepared or adapted to their nature, 
the manner of Michael Angelo 
thrived but little with them; per- 
hays, however, they contributed to 
prepare the way for that free, un- 
conſtrained, and liberal outline, 
which was afterwards introduced 
by Rubens, through the medium of 
the Venet:an painters, 

This grandeur of ſtile has been 
in different degrees diſſeminated all 
over Europe. Some caught it by 
living at the time, and coming into 
contact with the original author, 
whilſt others received it at ſecond 
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which we may add the ſtatue of 


MI! 
hand; and being every where entre from w 
dopted, it has totally changed the 
whole taſte and ſtile of deſign, if 
there could be ſaid to be any ſtile 
before his time. Our art, in con- 
ſequence, now aſſumes a rank to 
which it could never have dared to 
aſpire, if Michael Angelo had not 
diſcovered to the world the hidden 
powers which it poſſeſſed. Without 
his aſſiſtance we never could have 
been convinced, that painting was 
capable of producing an adequate 
repreſentation of the perſons and ac- 
tions of the heroes of the Iliad. 


d. 5 
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I would aſk any man qualified to Parmegiano, 
judge of ſuch works, whether he Wl them. 5 
can look with indifference at the That Micl 


erſonification of the Supreme Be- 
ing in the centre of the Capella Seſ. 
tina, or the figures of the Sybils 
which ſurround that chapel, to 
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Moles; and whether the ſame ſen- 
ations are not excited by thoſe 
works, as what he may remember 
to have felt from the moſt ſublime 
paſſages of Homer? I mention 
thoſe figures more particularly, as 
they come nearer to a compariſon 
with his Jupiter, his demi-gods, and 
heroes; thoſe ſybils and prophets 


being a kind of intermediate beings we mult at 
between men and angels. Though that thoſe f. 
inſtances may be produced in the are ſuch as 

works of other painters, which may mean and v 
juſtly ſtand in competition with lowed from 


thoſe I have mentioned, ſuch as the 
Iſaiah, and the viſion of Ezekiel, 


produced hi 
were theref 


by Raphael, the St. Mark of Frate himſelf was 
Bartolomeo, and many others; yet they were t 
theſe, it muſt be allowed, are in- a mind unu 
ventions ſo much in Michael An- kind, and tc 
gelo's manner of thinking, that they WI by cold crit 
may be truly conſidered as ſo many Many fc 
rays, which diſcover manifeſtly che gance, whe 

cenire Vol. X. 


228 Py 8 1 


wntre from whence they emanat- 
ed. x. | | 
The ſublime in painting, as in 
cetry, ſo: overpowers, and takes 
ſuch a poſſeſſion of the whole mind, 
that no room is left for attention to 
minute criticiſm. The little ele- 
gancies of art in the preſence of 
theſe great ideas thus greatly ex- 
preſſed, loſe all their value, and are, 
for the inſtant at leaſt, felt to be 
unworthy of our notice. The cor- 
ret judgment, the purity of taſte, 
which characteriſe Raphael; the 
exquiſite grace of Corregio and 
Parmegiano, all diſappear before 
them. 7 

That Michael Angelo was ca- 
pricious in his inventions, cannot 
be denied; and this may make ſome 
circumſpection neceſſary in ſtudying 
his works; for though they appear 
to become him, an imitation of them 
is always dangerous, and will prove 
ſometimes ridiculous. In that 
* dread circle none durſt tread but 
«he,”” To me, I confeſs, his ca- 
price does not lower the eftimation 
of his genius, even though it 15 
ſometimes, I acknowledge, carried 
to the extreme : and however thoſe 
eccentric excurſions are conſidered, 
we muſt at the ſame time recollect, 
that thoſe faults, if they are faults, 
are ſuch as never could occur to a 
mean and vulgar mind ; that they 
towed from the ſame ſource which 
produced his greateſt beauties, and 
were therefore ſuch as none but 
himſelf was capable of committing 3 
liey were the powerful impulſes of 
a mind unuſed to ſubjection of any 
kind, and too high to be controuled 
by cold criticiſm. 

Many fee his daring extrava- 
gance, who can ſee nothing elſo. 
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A young artiſt finds the works of 


Michael Angelo ſo totally different 
from thoſe of his own maſter, or of 
thoſe with whom he is ſurrounded, 
that he may be eaſily perſuaded to 
abandon and negle& ſtudying a 
ſtile, which appears to him wild, 
myſterious, and above his compre- 
henſion, and which he therefore 
feels no diſpoſition to admire; a 
good diſpoſition, which he con- 


cludes that he ſhould naturally have, 


if the ſtile deſerved it. It is neceſ- 
ſary, therefore, that ſtudents ſnould 
be prepared for the diſappointment 
which they may experience at their 
firft ſetting out; and they muſt be 
cautioned, that probably they will 
not, at firſt ſight, approve. 

It muſt be remembered, that as 
this great ſtile itſelf is artificial in 
the higheſt degree, it preſuppoſes in 
the ſpectator a cultivated and pre- 
pared artificial ſtate of mind. It is 
an abſurdity, therefore, to ſuppoſe 
we are born with this taſte, though 
we are with the ſeeds of it, which 
by the heat and kindly influence of 
his genius, may be ripened in us. 

A late philoſopher“ and critic 
has obſerved, ſpeaking of taſte, that 
wwe are on no account to expect that fine 
things ſhould deſcend to us,—our taſte, 
if poſſible, muſt be made to aſcend 
to them. The ſame learned writer 
recommends to us ever to feign a 
reliſo, till aue find a reliſh come; and 
feel, that what began in fiction, ter- 
minates in reality. If there be in 
our art any thing of that agreement 
or compact, ſuch as I apprehend 
there is in muſic, with which the 
Critic is neceſſarily required pre- 
viouſly to be acquainted, in order to 
form a correct judgment; the com- 
pariſon with this art will illuſtrate 
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what J have ſaid on theſe points, 
and tend to ſhew the probability, 
we may ſay the certainty, that men 
are not born with a reliſh for thoſe 
arts in their moſt refined ſtate, which 
as they cannot underſtand, they 
cannot be impreſſed with their ef- 
fects. This great ſtile of Michael 
Angelo 1s as far removed from the 
ſimple repreſentation of the com- 
mon objects of nature, as the moſt 
refined Italian muſic is, from the 
martificial notes of nature, from 
whence they both profeſs to origi- 
nate. But, without ſuch a ſup- 
poſed compact, we may be ver 
confident that the higheſt ſtate of 
reſinement in either of thoſe arts 
will not be reliſhed without a long 
and induſtrious attention. 

In purſuing this great art, it muſt 
be acknowledged that we labour 
under greater difſiculties an thoſe 
who were born in the age of its 
diſcovery, and whoſe minds from 
their infancy were habituated to 
this ſtile, who learnt it as language, 
as their mother tongue. They had 
no mean taſte to unlearn; they 


needed no perſuaſive diſcourſe to 


allure them to a favourable recep- 
non of it, no abſtruſe inveſtigation 
of its principles to convince them of 
the great latent truths on which it 
is founded. We are conſtrained, in 
theſe later days, to have recourſe to 
a ſort of grammar and dictionary, 
as the only means of recovering a 
dead language. It was by them 
learnt by rote, and perhaps better 
learnt that way than by precept. 
The ſtile of Michael Angelo, 
which I have compared to language, 
and which may, poetically ſpeaking, 
be called the language of the gods, 
now no longer exits, as it did in the 
fifteenth century, yet with the aid 


* 


of diligence, we may in a greg 
meaſure ſupply the deficiency which 
I mentioned, of not having bis 
works ſo perpetually before our 
eyes; by having recourſe to caſ; 
from his models and deſigns in 
ſculpture ; to drawings, or even co- 


pies of thoſe drawings; to prints, 


which, however ill executed, fill 
convey ſomething by which this 
taſte may be formed ; and a reliſh 
may be fixed and eſtabliſhed in our 
minds for this grand ſtile of inven. 
tion. Some examples of this kind 
we have in the academy; and! 
ſincerely wiſh there were more, that 
the younger ſtudents might, in their 
firſt nouriſhment, imbibe this taſte; 
whilft others, though ſettled in the 
practice of the common-place ſtile 
of painting, might infuſe, by this 
means, a grandeur into their works. 

1 ſhall now make ſome remarks 
on the courſe which I think mol} 
proper to be purſued in ſuch a 
ſtudy. I wiſh you not to go i0 
much to the derivative ſtreams, as 
to the fountain-head ; though the 
copies are not to be neglected, 


becauſe they may give you hints 


in what manner you may copy, 
and how the genius of one man 
may be made to fit the peculiar 
manner of another. 

To recover this loſt taſte, 1 
would recommend young artiſts to 


ſtudy the works of Michael Angelo, 


as he himſelf did the works of the 
ancient ſculptors ; he began, when 
a child, a copy of a mutilated fa- 
tyr's head, and finiſhed in his mo- 


del what was wanting in the origi- 


nal. In the ſame manner, the fil 
exerciſe that I would recommend to 
the young artiſt, when he firſt at- 
tempts invention, is to ſelect ever) 
figure, if poſſible, from the 1nven- 


tion? 
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tons of Michael Angelo. If ſuch 


borrowed figures will not bend to 


his purpoſe, and he is conſtrained 


to make a change, or ſupply a figure 


himſelf, that figure will neceſſarily 
be in the ſame ſtile with the reſt, 
and his tafte will by this means be 
naturally initiated, and nurſed in 
the lap of grandeur. He will ſooner 
perceive what conſtitutes this grand 
ſtile by one practical trial than by 
1 thouſand ſpeculations, and he 
will in ſome ſort procure to himſelf 
that advantage which in theſe later 
ages has been denied him; the ad- 
vantage of having the greateſt of 
artiſts for his maſter and inſtructor, 

The next leſſon ſhould be, to 
change the purpoſe of the figures 
without changing the attitude, as 


Tintoret has done with the Sampſon 


of Michael Angelo. Inſtead of the 
figure which Sampſon beſtrides, he 
has placed an eagle under him, 
and inftead of the jaw-bone, thun- 
der and lightening in his right 
hand, and it becomes a jupiter. 
Titian, in the ſame manner, has ta- 
kenthe figure which repreſents God 
dividing the light from the dark- 
neſs, in the vault of the Capella 
deſtina, and has introduced it in 
the famous battle of Cadore, ſo 
much celebrated by Vaſari; and, ex- 
traordinary as it may ſeem, 1t 1s 
here converted to a general falling 
from his horſe. - A real judge who 
ſhould look at this picture, would 
immediately pronounce the attitude 
of that figure to be in a greater 
lille than any other figure of the 
compoſition. Theſe two inftances 
may be ſufficient, though many 
more might be given in their 
works, as well as in thoſe of other 
preat artiſts, 


When the ſtudent has been ha- 
bituated to this grand conception 
of the art, when the reliſh for this 
ſtile 1s eſtabliſhed, makes a part 
of himſelf, and is woven into his 
mind, he will, by this time, 
have got a power of ſelecting from 
whatever occurs in nature that is 
grand, and correſponds with that 
taſte which he has now acquired, 
and will paſs over whatever 1s 
common- place and inſipid. He 
may then bring to the mart ſuch 
works of his own proper invention 
as may enrich and encreaſe the 
general ſtock of invention in our 
Art. 

J am confident of the truth and 


propriety of the advice which I 19 
have recommended; at the ſame 0 
time I am aware how much, by this 0 
advice, I have laid myſelf open to | 13h 
the ſarcaſms of thoſe critics who 1 
imagine our art to be a matter of | yh 
inſpiration. But I ſhould be ſorry 1 


it ſhould appear even to myſelf 


perhaps is required in the adviſer 
and the adviſed; they both muſt 


equally dare, and bid defiance to 1 


narrow criticiſm and vulgar opinion. 
That the art has been in a 
gradual ſtate of decline, from the 
age of Michael Angelo to the pre- 
ſent, muſt be acknowledged; and 
we may reaſonably impute this de- 
clenſion to the ſame cauſe to which 
the ancient critics and philoſophers 
have imputed the corruption of 
eloquence. Indeed the ſame cauſes 
are likely at all times and in all 
ages to produce the ſame effects: 
indolence not taking the ſame 
pains—defiring to find a ſhorter 
I 2 way 
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- way—1s the general imputed cauſe. 
The words of Petronius* are very 
remarkable. After oppoſing the 
natural chaſte beauty of the elo- 
quence of former ages to the 
ſtrained inflated ſtile then in faſhion, 
«« Neither,” ſays he, © has the art 
« of Painting had a better fate, 
after the boldneſs of the Egyp- 
ce tians had found out a compen- 
« dious way to execute ſo great an 
« Art.“ | 4 

By compendious, J underſtand him 
to mean a mode of painting, ſuch 
as has infected the ſtile of the later 
painters of Italy and France; com- 
mon- place without thought, and 
with as little trouble, working as 
by a receipt, in contradiſtinction 
from that ſtile for which even a 
reliſh cannot be acquired without 
care and long attention, and moſt 
certainly che power of executing, 


not without the moſt laborious ap- 


plication. | 
I have endeavoured to ſtimulate 
the ambition of artiſts to tread in 
this great path of glory, and, as 
well as I can, have pointed out the 
track which leads to tt, and have 
at the ſame time told them the 
price at which it may be obtained. 
It is an ancient ſaying, that labour 
15 the price which the gods have 
ſet upon every thing valuable. 
The great artiſt who has been fo 
much the ſubje& of the preſent diſ- 


courſe, was diſtinguiſhed even from 


his infancy for his indefatigable 


diligence; and this was continued 


through his whole life, till prevented 
by extreme old age. The pooreſt 
of men, as he obſerved himſelf, did 
not labour from keceſſity, more 


Pictura quoque non alium exitum fecit poſtquam Ægyptiorum audacia tam 


magræ artis compendiariam invenit. 


4 « Che Raffa ello nen ebbe queſt arte da natura ma per lungo ſiudio. 


than he did from choice. Indeed, 
from all the circumſtances related 
of his life, he appears not to have 
had the leaſt conception that his 
art was to be acquired by any other 
means than by great labour; and 
yet he, of all men that ever lived, 
might make the greateſt pretenſions 
to the efficacy of native genius and 
inſpiration. - I can have no doubt 
that he would have thought it no 
diſgrace to have it ſaid of him, as 
he himſelf ſaid of Raphael,+ that 
he did not poſſeſs his art from na- 
ture, but by long ſtudy. He was 
conſcious that the great excellence 
to which he arrived was gained by 
dint of labour; and was unwilling 
to have it thought that any tran- 
ſcendant ſkill, however natural its 
effects might ſeem, could be pur- 
chaſed at a cheaper price than he 
had paid for it. This ſeems to 
have been the true drift of his ob- 
ſervation. We cannot ſuppoſe it 
made with any intention of de- 
preciating the genius of Raphael, 
of whom he always ſpoke, as Con- 
divi ſays, with the greateſt reſpect: 
though they were rivals, no fuch 
illiberality exiſted between them; 
and Raphael on his part entertained 
the greateſt veneration for Micha; 
Angelo, as appears from the ſpeech 
which is recorded of him, that be 
congratulated himſelf, and thanked 
God that he was born in the fame 
age. 
If the high eſteem and veneration 
in which Michael Angelo has been 
held by all nations and in all ages, 
ſhould be put to the account 0! 
prejudice, it muſt ſtill be granted 
that thole prejudices could not have 
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heen entertained without a cauſe : 
the ground of our prejudice then 
becomes the ſource of our admira- 
tion. 
ceeds, or whatever it is called, it 
will not, I hope, be thought pre- 
ſumptuous in me to appear in the 
train, I cannot ſay of his imitators, 
but of his admirers. I have taken 
another courſe, one more ſuited to 
my abilities, and to the taſte of the 
times in which I live. Yet how- 
ever unequal I feel myſelf to that 
attempt, were I now to begin the 
world again, I would tread in the 
ſteps of that great maſter : to kiſs 
the hem of his garment; to catch 
the ſlighteſt of his perfections, 
would be glory and diſtinction 
enough for an ambitious man. 

I feel a ſelf-congratulation in 
knowing myſelf capable of ſuch 
ſenſations as he intended to excite. 
reflect not without vanity, that 
theſe Diſcourſes bear teſtimony of 
my admiration of that truly divine 


man; and I ſhould defire that the 


laſt words which I ſhovld pronounce 
in this academy, and from this place, 
might be the name of- MICHAEX 
ANGELO. | 


Os the excellence of the Britiſh Con- 
Pitution ; from © An Appeal from 
« the New to the Old Whigs,” 


\ HAT has been ſaid of the 

Roman empire, is at leaſt as 
true of the Britiſh conſtitution— 
* Oting:ntorum annorum fortuna, 
* dijciplinaque, compages hæc coaluit 
gi condelli {ine convellentium exitio 
aon poteſt.— This Britiſh conſti- 
tution has not been ſtruck out at an 
deat by a fer of preſumptuous men, 
luce the aſſembly of pettifoggers run 
mad in Paris, 
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But from whatever it pro- 
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« Tig not the haſty product of a day, 
« But the well-ripen'd fruit of wiſe 
« delay.“ * 


It is the reſult of the thoughts of 


many minds, in many ages, It is 
no ſimple, no ſuperficial thing, nor 
to be eftimated by ſuperficial un- 
derſtandings. An ignorant man, 
who is not fool enough to meddle 
with his clock, is however ſuffi- 
ciently confident to think he can 
ſafely take to pieces, and put toge- 
ther at his pleaſure, a moral ma- 
chine of another guiſe importance 
and complexity, compoſed of far 
other wheels, and ſprings, and ba- 
lances, and counteracting and co- 
operating powers, Men little think 
how immorally they act in raſhly 
meddling witn what they do not 
underſtand. Their deluſive good 
intention is no ſort of excuſe for 
their preſumption. They who truly 
mean well muſt be fearful of actin 

ill. The Britiſh conſtitution may 
have its advantages pointed out to 
wiſe and reflecting minds; but it is 
of too high an order of excellence 
to be adapted to thoſe which are 
common. It takes in too many 


views, it makes too many combina- 
tions, to be ſo much as compre- 


hended by ſhallow and ſuperficial 
underſtandings. Profound thinkers 
will know it in its reaſon and ſpirit, 
Ihe lefs enquiring will recognize 


1c in their feelings and their ex- 


peitence. They will thank God 
they have a ſtandard, which, in the 


moſt eſſential point of this great 
concern, will 


| put them on a par 
with the moit wiſe and knowing. 

If we do not take to Gur aid the 
foregone ſtudies of men reputed 
intelligent and learned, we ſhall be 
always beginners. But in effect, 


men mult learn ſomewhere; and 
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the new teachers mean no more 
than what they effect, that is, to de- 
prive men of the benefit of the col- 
lected wiſdom of mankind, and to 
make them blind diſciples of their 
own particular preſumption. Talk 
to theſe deluded creatures, (all the 
diſciples and moſt of the maſters) 
who are taught to think themſelves 
ſo newly fitted up and futniſhed, 
and you will find nothing in their 
houſes but the refuſe of Knawes Acre; 
nothing but the rotten ſtuff, worn 
out in the ſervice of deluſion and 
ſedition in all ages, and which be- 
ing newly furbiſhed up, patched, and 


varniſhed, ſerves well enough for 


thoſe who being unacquainted with 
the conflict which has always been 
maintained between the ſenſe and the 
nonſenſe of mankind, know nothing 
of the former exiſtence and the an- 
tient refutation of the ſame follies. 
It is near two thouſand years ſince 
it has been obſerved, that theſe de- 
vices of ambition, avarice, and tur- 
bulence, were antiquated. They 
are, indeed, the moſt antient of all 
common places; common places, 
ſometimes of goed and neceſſary 
cauſes; more freq uently of the worſt, 
but which decide upon neither. 
Eadem ſemper cauſa, libido et ava- 
ritia, et mutandarum rerum amor 
Ceterum libertas et ſpecicſa nomina 


pretexuntur ; nec quiſquam alienum 
fervitium, et dominationem ſibi concu- 


piwit, ut non eadem 
uſurparet. 

Rational and experienced men, 
tolerably well know, and have al- 
ways known, how to diſtinguiſh be- 


a wocabulo 


tween true and falſe liberty; and 


between the genuine adherence and 
the falſe pretence to what is true, 
But none, except thoſe who are 
profoundly ſtudied, can comprehend 
the elaborate contrivance of a fa- 


MI 
bric fitted to unite private ang MW Shall we, 2 
public liberty with public force, MW he has produ 


underſtood a 
keeping our! 
real ſcience, / 


with order, with peace, with ju. 
tice, and, above all, with the con. 
trivances formed for beſtowing per. 


manence and ſtability through ages, men incapabl 
upon this invaluable whole. only claim 
Place, for inſtance, before your MW have never 
eyes, ſuch a man as Monteſquieu. we can learn 
Think of a genius not born in eve. M iadocility; 
ry country, or every time; a man ſcorn what 
gifted by nature with a penetrating W bearts We ot 
aquiline eye ; with a judgment pre. Different 
pared with the moſt extenſive eru. great je” 
dition; with an herculean robuſt. vs one elle 
neſs of mind, and nerves not to be MW excellent a 
broken with labour; a man who true Judge, 
could ſpend twenty years in one lower of n 
- Purſuit. Think of a man, like the nolds, _— 
univerſal patriarch in Milton (who or ſomethi 
had drawn up before him in his eee 
prophetic viſion the whole ſeries we rag 
of the generations which were to not to a : 
iſſue from his loins) a man capable and Varg! 
of placing in review, after having the learne 
brought together, from the eaſt, the follow _ 
weſt, the north, and the ſouth, from them unt1 
the coarſeneſs of the rudeſt barba- we ought 


cannot arr 
of admirat 


riſm to the moſt refined and ſubtle 
civilization, all the ſchemes of go- 


vernment which had ever prevailed ther to . 
amongſt mankind, weighing, mea · than that 
ſuring, collating, and comparing been mh 
them all, joining fact with theory, e - , 
and calling into council, upon all a _ 
this infinite aſſemblage of things, ” r ane 
all the ſpeculations which have fa- ure; an 
tigued the underſtandings of pro- . * a 
found reaſoners in all times !—Let end. : 
us then conſider, that all theſe were Such v 
but ſo many preparatory ſteps to ; ey 
qualify a man, and ſuch a man, rp 
tinctured with no national preju- cal 
dice, with no domeſtic affection, 2 ge 
to admire, and to hold out to ths Poa 1 
admiration of mankind, the conſti- 2 in 
tution of England! And ſhall * ho 506.4 
Engliſhmen revoke to ſuch a ful: y loo 
e 555 Shall forward, 
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Shall we, when ſo much more than 
he has produced, remains ſtill to be 
underſtood and admired, inſtead of 
keeping ourſelves in the ſchools of 
real ſcience, chooſe for our teachers 
men incapable of being taught, whoſe 
only claim to know 1s, that they 
have never doubted; from whom 
we, can learn nothing but their own 
indocility; who would teach us to 
ſcorn what in the filence of our 
hearts we ought to adore ? 


Different from them are all the 


great Critics. They have taught 
vs one eſſential rule. 1 think the 
excellent and philoſophic artift a 
true judge, as well as a perfect fol- 
lower of nature, Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, has ſomewhere applied it, 
or ſomething like it, in his own 
profeſſion. It is this, That if ever 
we ſhou!d find ourſelves diſpoſed 
not to admire thoſe writers, Livy 
and Virgil for inſtance, whom all 
the learned had admired, not to 
follow our own fancies, but to ſtudy 


them until we know how and what 


we ought to admire; and it we 
cannot arrive at this combination 
of admiration with knowledge, ra- 
ther to believe that we are dull, 
than that the reſt of the world has 
been impoſed on. It is as good a 
rule, at leaſt, with regard to this 
admired conſtitution. We ought to 
underſtand it according to our mea- 
ſure; and to venerate where we 
are not able preſently to compre- 
hend. 
Such were our fathers to whom 
we owe this ſplendid inheritance, 
Let us .improve it with zeal, but 
with fear, Let us follow our an- 
ceſtors, men not without a rational, 
though without an excluſive conſi- 
dence in themſelves ; who, by re- 
ſpecting the reaſon of others, who, 
by loo ing backward as well as 
torward, by the modelty as well as 
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by the energy of their minds, went 
on, inſenſibly drawing this conſtitu- 
tion nearer and nearèr to its per- 
fection by never departing from its 
fundamental principles, nor intro- 
ducing any amendment which had 
not a ſubſiſting root in the laws, 
eng and uſages of the king- 
om. 


Diſcuſſion of the queſtion, © What do 
% we mean when we ſay the 


« PEOPLE?” From the ſame. 


N a flate of rude nature there is 
no ſuch thing as a people. A 
number of men in themſelves have 
no collective capacity. The idea 


of a people is the idea of a corpora- 


tion. It 1s wholly artificial; and 
made like all other legal fictions by 
common agreement. What the 
particular nature of that agreement 
was, 1s collected from the form into 
which the particular ſociety has been 
caſt. Any other is not their cove- 
vant, When men, therefore, break 
up the original compact or agree- 


ment which gives its corporate form 


and capacity to a ſtate, they are no 
longer a people; they have nolonger 
a corporate exiitence; they have no 
longer a legal coactive force to bind 
within, nor a claim to be recognized 
abroad. They are a number of 
vague looſe individuals, and nothing 
more. With them all 1s to begin 
again, Alas! they little know how 
many a weary ſtep 1s to be taken 
before they can form themſelves 
into a maſs, which has a true politic 
perſonality. 

We hear much from men, who 
have not acquired their hardineſs 
of aſſertion from the profundity of 
their thinking, about the omnipo—- 
tence of a majority, in ſuch a diſſo- 
lution of an ancient ſociety as hath 
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taken place in France. But amongſt 


men ſo diſbanded, there can be no 


ſuch thing as majority or minority, 
or power in any one perſon to bind 
another. The power of acting by 
a majority, which the gentlemen 
theoriſts ſeem to aſſume ſo readily, 


after they have violated the contract 


out of which it has ariſen, (if at all 


it exiſted) muſt be grounded on two 


aſſumptions; firſt, that of an incor- 
poration produced by unanimity; 


and ſecondly, an unanimous agree- 


ment, that the act of a mere majo- 
rity (ſay of one) ſhall paſs wie h 
them and with others as the act of 
the whole. | 


We are ſo little affected by things 


which are habitual, that we confi- 


der this idea of the deciſion of a 
majority as if it were a law of our 
original nature: but ſuch conſtruc- 
tive whole, reſiding in a part only, 
is one of the moit violent fictions of 
poſaive law, that ever has been or 
can be made on the principles of 
artificial incorporation. Out of ci- 
vil ſociety nature knows nothing of 


it; nor are men, even when arrang- 


ed according to civil order, other- 
wile than by very long training, 
brought at all to ſubmit to it. The 
mind is brought far more eaſily to 
acquieſce in the proccedings ot one 
man, or a few, who act under a 
general procuration for the Kate, 
than in the vote of a victorious ma- 
jority in councils in which every 
man has his ſhare in the delibera- 
tion. For there the beaten party 
are exaſperated and ſoured by the 
previous contention, and mortiſied 
by the concluſive defeat. This mode 
of decifion, where wills may be ſo 


nearly equal, where, according to 


circumſtances, the ſmaller number 
may be the {ſtronger force, and 
where apparent reaſon may be all 
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upon one fide, and on the other 
little elſe than impetuous appetite ; 


all this muſt be the reſult of a very 
particular and ſpecial convention, 
confirmed afterwards by long ha. 
bits of obedience, by a ſort of dif. 
cipline in ſociety, and by a ſtrong 
hand, veſted with ſtationary per- 
manent power, to enforce this ſort 
of conſtructive general will. What 
organ it is that ſhall declare the 
corporate mind is ſo much a matter 
of poſitive arrangement, that ſeve- 
ral ſtates, for the validity of ſeve- 
ral of their acts, have required a 
proportion of voices much greater 
than that of a mere majority. Theſe 
proportions are ſo entirely govern- 
ed by convention, that in ſome caſes 


the minority decides. The laws in 


many countries to condemn require 
more than a mere majority; leſs 
than an equal number to acguit. In 
our judicial trials we require unani- 
mity either to condemn or to ab- 
ſolve. In ſome incorporations one 
man ſpeaks for the whole; in others, 
a few. Until the other day, in the 
conſtitution of Poland, unanimity 
was required to give validity to any 
act of their great national council 
or dict. This approaches much more 
nearly to rude nature than the in- 


ſtitutions of any other country. 


Such, indeed, every commonwealth 
muſt be, without a poſitive law to 
recognize in a certain number the 

will of the entire body. : 
It men diſſolve their antient in- 
corporation, in order to regenerate 
their community, in that ſtate of 
things each man has a right, if he 
pleaſes, to remain an individual. 
Any number of individuals, wio 
can agree upon it, have an un- 
doubted right to form themſclves 
into a flate apart and wholly in- 
dependent. If any of thele 15 
torees 
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forced into the fellowſhip of ano- 
ther, this is conqueſt and not com- 
pact. On every principle, which 
ſuppoſes ſociety to be in virtue of a 
free covenant, this compulſive in- 
corporation muſt be null and void. 
As a people can have no right to 
a corporate capacity without uni- 
verſal conſent, ſo neither have they 
a right to hold exclufively any lands 
in the name and title of a corpo- 
ration- On the ſcheme of the pre- 
ſent rulers in our neighbouring 
country, regenerated as they are, 
they have no more right to the 
territory called France than J have. 
J have a right to pitch my tent 
in any unoccupied place I can find 
for it; and I may apply to my own 


maintenance any part of their un- 


occupied ſoil. I may purchaſe the 
houſe or vineyard of any individual 
proprietor who refuſes his conſent 
(and moſt proprietors have, as far 
as they eared, refuſed it) to the 
new incorporation. 1 ſtand in his 
independent place. Who are theſe 
jnſolent men, calling themſelves the 
French nation, that would monopo- 
lize this fair domain of nature? Is 
it becauſe they ſpeak a certain jar- 
gon? Is it their mode of chatter- 
ing, to me unintelligible, that forms 
their title to my land? Who are 
they who claim by preſcription 
and deſcent from certain gangs of 
banditti called Franks, and Bur- 
fung and Viſigoths, of whom 
may have never heard, and ninety- 
nine out of an hundred of them- 


ſelves certainly never have heard; 


whilſt at the very time they tell 
me, that preſcription and long poſ- 
ſeſſion form no title to property? 
Who are they that preſume to aſſert 
that the land which I purchaſed of 
the individual, a natural perſon, and 


not a fiction of ſtate, belongs te 


them, who in the very capacity in 


which they make their claim can 


exiſt only as an imaginary being, 


and in virtue of the very preſcrip- 
tion which they reject and diſown? 
This mode of arguing might be 
puſhed into all the detail, ſo as to 
leave no ſort of doubt, that on their 
principles, and on the ſort of foot- 
ing on which they have thought 
proper to place themſelves, the 
crowd of men on the other ſide of 
the channel, who have the impu- 


dence to call themſelves a people, 


can never be the I-wftl excluſive 


pofſe ſſors of the foil. By what they 


call reaſoning without prejudice, 
they leave not one ſtone upon ano- 


ther in the fabric of human ſociety. 


They ſubvert all the authority which 
they hold, as well as all that which 
they have deſtroyed. 
As in the abſtract, it is perfectly 
clear, that, out of a ſtate of civil 
ſociety, majority and minority are 
relations which can have no ex- 
iſtence; and that in civil ſociety, 
its own ſpecific conventions in each 
incorporation, determine what it is 
that conſtitutes the people, ſo as to 
make their act the ſignification of 
the general will; ſo it is, in parti- 
cular, equally clear, that neither in 
France nor in England has the ori- 
ginal, or any ſubiequent compact of 
the ſtate, expreiled or implied, con- 
ſtituted 4a majority of men, told. by the 
head, to be the acting people of their 
ſeveral communities. And I ſee as 
little of policy or utility as there is 
of right, in laying down a principle 
that a majority of men told by the 
head are to be conſidered as the 
people, and that as ſuch their will 
is to be law. What policy can 
there be found in arrangements 
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made in defiance of every political 


principle? To enable men to aR 
with the weight and character of a 
people, and to anſwer the ends for 
which they are incorporated into 
that capacity, we muſt ſuppoſe them 
(by means immediate or conſe- 
quential) to be in that ftate of 
habitual ſocial diſcipline, in which 
the wiſer, the more expert, and the 


more opulent, conduct, and by con- 


ducting enlighten and protect the 
weaker, the leſs knowing, and the 
leſs provided with the goods of for- 
tune. When the multitude are not 
under this diſcipline, they can 
ſcarcely be ſaid to be in civil ſo- 


ciety. Give once a certain con- 


ſtitution of things, which produces 


not the intereſt but the judgment, 


a variety of conditions and circum- 


ſtances in a ſtate, and there is in 
nature and reaſon a principle which, 
for their own benefit, poſtpones, 


of thoſe who are numero plures, to 


_ thoſe who are wiriuie et honore mi- 


mores, Numbers in a ſtate (ſuppo- 
fing, which is not the caſe of the 
French, that a ſtate does exiſt) are 
always of confideration—but they 
are not the whole conſideration. It 
is in things more ſerious than a 
play, that it may be truly ſaid, atis 


et equztem mihi plaudere. 


A true natural ariſtocracy 1s not 
a ſeparate intereſt in the ſtate, or 


ſeparable from it. It is an eſſential 


integrant part of any large people 


— —— — 


rightly conſtituted. It is formed out 
of a claſs of legitimate preſump- 
tions, which, taken as generalities, 


muſt be admitted for actual truths. 


To be bred in a place of eſtima- 


tion; to ſee nothing low and ſor- 


did from one's infancy; to be 
taught to reſpect one's ſelf; to be 
habituated to the cenſorial inſpec- 
tion of the public eye; to look 


early to public opinion; to ſlang 
upon ſuch elevated ground as 0 
be enabled to take a large view of 
the wide-ſpread and infinitely di. 
verſified combinations of men and 
affairs in a large ſociety ; to have 
leiſure to read, to reflect, to con- 
verſe; to be enabled to draw the 
court and attention of the wile and 
learned wherever they are to be 
found; to be habituated in armies 
to command and to obev; to be 
taught to deſpiſe danger in the pur- 
ſuit of honour and duty; to be 
formed to the greateſt degree of 


vigilance, forefight, and circum. 


ſpection, in a ſtate of things in 
which no fault is committed with 
impunity, and the ſlighteſt miſtakes 
draw on the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences—to be led to a guarded 
and regulated conduct, from a ſenſe 
that you are conſidered as an in- 
ſtructor of your fellow-citizens in 
their higheſt concerns, aud that you 
act as a reconciler between God 
and man—to be employed as an 
adminifiratorof law and juſtice, and 
to be thereby amongſt the firſt be- 
nefafors to mankind—to be a pro- 
feflor of high ſcience, or of a liberal 


and ingenuous art—to be amongk | 


rich traders, who from their ſuc- 
ceſs are preſumed to have ſharp and 
vigorous underſtandings, and to poſ- 
leis the virtues of diligence, order, 
conſtancy, and regularity, and to 
have cultivated an habitual regard 
to commutative juſtice. Theſe are 
the circumſtances of men, who form 
what I ſhould call a natural ariſto- 
cracy, without which there is no 
nation, 1 
The ſtate of civil ſociety, which 
neceſſarily generates this ariſto. 
cracy, is a ſtate of nature; an 
much more truly ſo than a ſavage 


and incohcrent mode of life; for 
man 
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man is by nature reaſonable, and 
he is never perfectly in his natural 
ſtate, but when he is placed where 
reaſon may be beſt cultivated, and 
moſt predominates. Art is man's 


nature. We are as much, at leaſt, 
in a ſtate of nature in formed man- 
hood, as in immature and helpleſs 
infancy. To give no more im- 


rtance, in the ſocial order, to 


ſuch deſcriptions of men as I have 
ſtated, than that of ſo many units, 
is an horrible uſurpation. Men fo 
qualified form 1n nature, as ſhe ope- 
rates in the common modification 
of ſociety, the leading, guiding, 
and governing part. It is the ſoul 
to the body, without which the 
man does not exiſt, 


When great multitudes act to- 


gether, under that diſcipline of na- 
ture, IJ recognize the PEOPLE. 
I acknowledge ſomething that per- 
haps equals, and ought always to 
guide, the ſovereignty of conven- 
tion. In all things the voice of this 
grand chorus of national harmony 
ought to have a mighty and deci- 
five influence. But when you diſ- 
turb this harmony ; when you break 
up this beautiful order, this array 
of truth and nature, as well as of 
habit and prejudice ; when you ſe- 
parate the common ſort of men 
from their proper chieftains, ſo as 
to form them into an adverſe army, 
I no longer know that venerable 
object called the people in ſuch a 
diſbanded race of deſerters and va- 
gabonds. For a while they may 


be terrible indeed; but in ſuch a 
manner as wild beaſts are terrible. 
The mind owes to them no ſort of 
ſubmiſſion. They are, as they have 
always been reputed, rebels. They 
may lawfully be fought with, and 
brought under, whenever an ad- 
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vantage offers. Thoſe who attempt 
by outrage and violence to deprive 
men of any advantage which they 
hold under the laws, and to deſtroy 
the order of life, proclaim war 
againſt them. | 
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Obſervations on the tenure by which 
the Tackſmen of the Highlands for- 
merly held their Farms, and on 
their expulſion from them in modern 
times; from © Proſpecs and Ob- 
« ſervations on a T cur in England 


« and Scotland, by Thomas Newte, 
1 Eſq.“ 


HE tackſmen of the High- 
lands were uſually deſcen- 
dants of thoſe heads of families of 
whom they held their lands. In 
former times, as is generally known, 
before the introduction, at leaſt be- 
fore the improvement of arts and 
commerce, in Scotland, there were 
no other ways in which gentlemen 
had it in their power to make 
proviſion for their younger ſons, 
than to ſend them into foreign mili- 
tary ſervice, or to ſettle them on 
portions of their own eſtates, re- 
ſerving to themſelves and the elder 
branches of the family certain an- 
nual rents and ſervices. Theſe 
grants were not underſtood to be 
temporary, or revocable at the ca- 
price of any ſucceeding feudal ſu- 
perior, but perpetual. The chief 
who made them, concerned for the 
welfare and ſtability of all his chil- 
dren, or rather near relations, con- 
ſulted their happineſs by placing 
them in advantageous farms; and 
the dignity, at tne ſame time, of 
the repreſentatives of his family, 
by the demeſnes that remained in 
their own hands, as well as by the 
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annual rents already mentioned, 
paid for the moſt part in kind, and 
therefore commutable, at any given 
period, with the varying value of 
money. It is not to be preſumed, 
in fair and equitable conſtruction, 
that the farms, or conditional 
grants of lands, were ever intended 
to be revoked, while the original 
motive for making them remained 
undiminiſhed. But that motive not 


only remained undimmiſhed, but 


every day, by the increaſe of thoſe 
to be provided for (and the warm 
attachment of the ancient Scots to 
theirkindred is univerſally allowed), 
was ſtrengthened. 

In tome periods and in ſome pla- 
ces thole grants of farms were made 
by a conveyance emblematical and 
verbal: in other periods, and other 
places, not only by means of em- 
blems, but in writing. In Argyle- 
ſhire, and on the eaſtern ſide of the 
Highlands, it became common to 
convey land, and make other tranſ- 
ferences of property in writing, at 
a time when letters were but little 


known, and leſs in uſe, in thoſe 


quarters that were cut off by their 
remote ſituation from that inter- 
courſe which introduced the art and 
practice of writing into the diſtricts 


contiguous to the civilized Lo W- 


lands. Hence it very naturally 
happened, that in the ſouthern 
parts of Argyleſhire, in Perthſhire, 
Aberdeenſlüre, Murray, and Ros, 
grants of land were made in wri- 
ting, while in Inverneſsſhire, Suth- 
erlandthire, the northern parts of 
Argyleſhire, and the Weſtern Iſlands, 
the old mode was continued, of ver- 
bal or emblematical transference. 
In Roſsſhire, particularly, it would 
appear that letters, and the uſe of 
letters in civil affairs, had been 
early introduced and widely ſpread ; 
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for property is more equally divided 
in that county than in moſt other 
counties in Scotland, and than in 
any other of the Highlands. Agree. 
ably to theſe obſervations, it is from 
the, great eſtates on the northern 
and weſtern fides of Scotland, that 
the deſcendants of the original 
tackſmen of the land, with their 
families, have been obliged to mi- 
grate by the poſitive and unrelent. 
ing demands of rent beyond what 
It was in their power to give, and 
indeed, in violation of thoſe con- 
ditions that were underſtood, and ob- 
ſerved between the original grantor 
and original tenant, and their poſ- 
terity, for centuries. In all other 
countries, and in all other caſes, civil 
rights are confirmed by antiquity of 


poſſeſſion. By a ſtrange perverſity of 


circumitances, it has happened in the 
northern part of this iſland, and, it 
ſeems, may happen, that a right of 


property in land is not confirmed by: 


length of time, but undermined and 
ſubverted. It is not undoubtedly, 


that there is any thing magical in a 


picce of paper or parchment marked 
by certain figures, that written docu- 
ments are accounted a proper con- 
veyance of property inland or other 
tencments: No. "Fo aſſert this, 
would be to confound the ſubſtance 
with the ſhadow. Written records 
are of no other authority than as tar 
as they ſerve to declare the mutual 
conſent of the contracting parties. 
This conſent, before the uſe of let- 
ters, was more emphatically declar- 
acceptance of ſtone and earth, or 
other ſymbols : and ſo natural and 
expreſſive did this practice, which 
was called ſeiſen, appear to the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, that it has 
not yet been wholly ſuperſeded by 
the uſe of letters, either in Scotland 
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or England. Seiſin, occupancy, 
long and uninterrupted poſſeſſion, 
form the moſt ſubſtantial right that 
5 generally to be found to any ſpe- 
cies of property. Vet this right, 
ſo plain, ſo palpable, and umver- 
fily reſpected by men and nations, 
has been openly and flagrantly vio- 
lated in the caſe of the unfortunate 
tackſmen. This claſs of men, bred 
up in an hereditary attachment to 
the heads of their families, mull, 
no doubt, be equally ſurpriſed and 
grieved at a ſullen call, as if they 
were ſtrangers, either to come for- 
ward with exorbitant rents, or to 
leave for ever the beloved haunts of 
their youth, the ſeats of their an- 
ceſtors for ages, the kindred foil 
over which the genii of their fore- 
fathers ſeemed ſtill to hover, and to 
which their ſouls ſtedfaſtly cleave 
with a kind of filial affection. _ 
The enormity of that treatment, 
they inſiſt, which has occaſioned the 
emigration of ſo great a number of 
the middling gentry; who form the 
ſtrength, and do the honours, as it 
were, of the country, is aggravated 
by the confideration that there was 
a period when the chief, who expels 


the tackſman from his hereditary 


poſſe ſſion, had himſelf no other right 
to his domnin than that of occu- 
pancy, though a written charter was 
procured afterwards. The king, or 
commander in chief of the army, 
parcelled out the land to his officers, 


on the neceflary and obvious con- 


dition, that they ſhould maintain, and 
be ready to bring into the field, a 
certain force for the ſupport of that 
government under the authority of 
which they held their new poſſeſſions, 
The chiefs who held directly of the 
crown diſtributed the greater part 
of their lands among the moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed and moſt favoured of 


125 


their adherents, generally of their 
own blood, on conditions ſimilar to 
thoſe on which they themſelves held 
their eſtates of the lord paramount: 
theſe feudal vaſſals let ſmaller lots, 
under the name of ploughs of land, 
on ſimilar conditions, to the huſ- 
bandmen; and theſe again ſub-ler 
pendicles to the great body of the 
labouring people. The ſame ana- 
logy ran throughout the whole feu- 
dal ſyſtem, from the throne to the 
loweſt cottager. Neither the grant 


of the extenſive domain to the im- 


mediate tenant of the crown, nor 
that of the tenant of the crown to 
his vaſſal, nor that of his vaſſal to 
the huſbandman, nor that of the 
huſbandman to the pendicler and 


cotter, was, in the carhieſt times of 


feudality, abſolute and perpetual, 
but conditional, and originally un- 
derſtood to be only for life; as ap- 
pears from certain fines that were 
levied, when the ſon or next heir 
was permitted to ſucceed to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his father. But ſanction 
and ſecurity were diffuſed. over the 
poſſeſſions of the chief by the venera- 
ble veil of time; which, if it is at 
all to be reſpetted, ought to protec 
the inheritance of a vaſſal to a ſub- 
ject, as well as that of the vaſlal of 
the crown. | | 
The actual ſyſtem of landed pro- 
perty in the weſt of Europe, has 
varied its form with the prevailing 
character of ſucceſſive ages. It has 
been accommodated tothe rude ſim- 
plicity of the more ancient times, 
as well as to the feudal chivalry of 
the middle ages. In the preſent 
times, it is every where ſubjected to 
a new inoditication, from the genius 
and maxims of a commercial age, 
and from encreaſing induſtry and 
cultivation. But from this modifi- 
cation, flagrant oppreſlions have 
ariſen; 
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ariſen; the lordly chief applying 


the maxims of an age in which mo- 
ney is the univerſal repreſentative, 
and letters the univerſal media of 
transferring property, to eftabliſh- 
ments founded in times when the 
great proprietors of land, wholly 
employed m hunting, military ex- 
ploits, and rude conviviality, never 
dreamed of encreaſing their fortunes 
by means of commerce; which if 
they had known, they would have 
diſdained. The glory of the chief 
was the glory of all his kindred and 
name; and the numbers and fidelity 
of his vaſſals and tenants, again, 
were what conſtituted the power 
and conſequence of their chief. 
The produce of the land, corn, cattle, 
fiſh, and game, were ſpent on the 
eſtate, but chiefly at the manſion- 
houſes of the great, in generous 
hoſpitality. And in thole times, 
the highlanders were better fed, and 
in general, finer men than they are 
at preſent. For now the cattle, the 
ſalmon, and the very game, are 
either carried, or driven cut of the 
country ; nor has the faint dawn of 
commerce been yet able to ſupply 
that abundance which preceded it. 

It is in theſe circumſtances, when 
tachments of feudal times have been 
exchanged for a peneral venality, 
according to-the language of ſome, 
or a ſpirit of commerce and im- 
provement, according to that of 
others, that certain highland chiefs 
have dared to diſpoſſeſs their vaſials 
of tenements inherited by their fa- 
milies antecedently to the uſe of 
letters. 


the rude majeſty, and the ſtrong at- 


Hiftorical account of the erection of the 
Edyſtone Lighthouſes ; extracted 
from A narrative of the build. 
ing, and a deſcription of the cou- 
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& ſtruction of the Edyſtone Light. 
« houſe with fone. By John 
% Smeaton, Civil . Engineer, 
SF. 


& E Edyſtone Rocks are ſup. 
poſed to have got this appel- 
lation from the great variety of con- 


\ 


trary ſets of the tide or current 


amongſt and in the vicinity thereof, 
both upon the tide of flood and the 
tide of ebb. They are ſituated 
nearly S. S. W. from the middle of 
Plymouth Sound, according to the 
true meridian ; and the diſtance, as 
nearly as can be collected, is twelve 
and a half miles; and from the ſame 
point in the Sound to the Jetty 
Head, called the Barbican, in the 


port of Plymouth, is a mile and a 


half more, which makes the diſtance 
of the Edyſtone from the port of 
Plymouth to be nearly fourteen 
miles. 
The promontory called Ram 
Head is the neareſt point of land 
to the Edyſtone, which bears from 
thence South ſcarcely one point 
Weſt, diſtant about ten miles, and 
conſequently by the compals is nearly 


S. W. by S.— Thoſe rocks are near- 


ly in a line, but ſomewhat within 
that line which joins the Start and 
the Lizard Points; and as they lie 
nearly in the direction of veſſels 
coaſting up and down the Channel, 


they muſt, before a lighthouſe was 


eſtabliſhed thereon, have been very 


dangerous, and often fatal to ſhips 


under ſuch circumſtances: and many 
rich ſhips and other veſſels have, in 
former times, been actually loſt upon 
thoſe rocks, particularly ſuch as 
were homeward- bound from foreign 
parts; it being even now a common 
thing, in foggy and thick hazy wea- 
ther, for. homeward-bound ſhips 
from long foreign voyages to make 
the Edyſtone Lighthouſe as the firl 
point 
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point of land of Great Britain; ſo 
that in the night, and nearly at high 


water, when the whole range of 


theſe rocks are covered, the moſt 
carefyl mariner might run his ſhip 
upon them, if nothing was placed 
there by way of warning. 5 Fg 
The many fatal e whic 

ſo frequently happened, made it a 
thing very deſirable to have a light- 
houſe built thereon, and that for 
many years before any competent 
undertaker appeared. At length, 
however, we learn, that in the year 
1696, Mr. Henry Winſtanley, of 
Littlebury, in the county of Eſſex, 
Gent, was not only hardy enough 
to undertake it, but was furniſhed 
with the neceſſary powers to put 
it in execution. This, it is ſup- 
poſed, was done in virtue of the 
general powers lodged in the Maſ- 
ter, Wardens, and Aſſiſtants of the 
Trinity-houſe at Deptford Strond to 
erect ſea- marks, &c. by a ſtatute of 
queen Elizabeth, whereby they are 
impowered * to erect and ſet up 


beacons, marks and ſigns for the 


ſea, needful for avoiding the dan- 
gers; and to renew, continue, and 
maintain the ſame,” But whether 


Mr. Winſtanley was a proprietor or 


ſharer of the undertaking under the 
Trinity-houſe, or only the directing 
engineer employed in the execution, 
does not now appear. dy 
This gentleman had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in a certain branch of 
mechanics, the tendency of which 
is to raiſe wonder and ſurpriſe. He 
had at his houſe at Littlebury a ſet 
of contrivances, ſuch as the follow- 
Ing :—Being taken into one parti- 
cular room of his houſe, and there 


Co 


obſerving an old ſlipper careleſsly 
lying on the middle of the floor, — 
if, as was natural, you gave it a kick 
with your foot, up ſtarted a ghoſt 
before you; if you fat down in a 
certain chair, a couple of arms would 
immediately claſp you in, ſo as to 


render it impoſſible to diſentangle 


yourſelf till your attendant ſet you 
at liberty: and if you ſat down in 
a certain arbour by the fide of a ca- 
nal, you was forthwith ſent out a- 
float to the middle of the canal, 
from whence it was impoſſible for 
you to eſcape till the N re- 
turned you to your former place. 
Whether thoſe things were ſhewn 
to ſtrangers at his houſe for money, 
or were done by way of amuſement 
to thoſe that came to viſit the place, 
is uncertain, as Mr, Winltanley is 
ſaid to have been a man of ſome 
property: but it is at leaſt certain. 
that he eſtabliſhed a place of public 
exhibition at Hyde Park Corner, 


called Winſanley's Water-works, 


which were ſhewn at ſtated times at 
one ſhilling cach perſon, The par- 
ticulars of thoſe water-works are 
not now known; bur, according to 
the taſte of the times, we muſt na- 
turally ſuppoſe a great variety of 


gets dieau, &c.“ 


The lighthouſe Mr. Winſtanley 
built was begun in the year 1696, 
and was more than four years in 
building; Not,” fays the archi- 
tect, « for the greatneſs of the work, 
but for the difficulty and danger in 
getting backwards and forwards to 
the place. The difficulties were 
many, and the dangers not leſs. At 
length, in the third year, all the 


work was raiſed, which to the vane. 


* It appears that the exhibition of theſe water-works continued ſome years after 


the death of Mr. Winſtanley, as they were exiſting in the month of Sept. 1709, 


being mentioned in the Tatler of that date. 
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was eighty feet. Being all finiſhed, 
with the lantern, and all the rooms 
that were in it, they ventured to 
lodge there ſoon after Midſummer, 
for the greater diſpatch of the work. 
But the firſt night the weather came 
bad, and ſo continued, that it was 
eleven days before any boats could 
come near them again, and, not 
being acquainted with the height of 
the ſea riſing, they were almoſt all 
the ume drowned with wet, and 
their proviſions in as bad a condi- 
tion, though they worked night and 


day to make ſhelter for themſelves. 


In this ſtorm they loſt ſome of their 
materials, although they did what 
they could to ſave them; but the 
boat then returning, they all left the 
houſe to be refreſhed on ſhore ; and 
as ſoon as the weather permitted, 
they returned again and finiſhed all, 
and put up the light on the-14th of 
Nov. 1698; which being fo late in 
the year, it was three days before 
Chriſtmas before they had relief to 

et on ihore again, and were almoſt 
at the lait extremity for want of 
proviſions; but by good provi- 
dence, then two boats came with 
provitione, and the family that was 
to take care of the light. 

The fourth year, finding in the 
winter the effects the ſea had upon 
the houic, and burying the lantern 


at times, although more than 60 feet 


high; Mr. Winſtanley early in the 
ſpring encompaſſed the building 
with a new work of four feet thick- 
neis from the foundation, making 


all ſolid near 20 feet high; and 


taking down the upper part of the 
firſt building, and enlarging every 
part in its proportion, he raiſed it 
forty feet higher than it was at 
firſt; and yet the ſea, in time of 
ſtorms, fle in appearance 100 feet 


above the vane; and at times 6&0: 
vered half the ſide of the houſe and 
the lantern, as if they were under 
water. | BE 

On the finiſhing this building, it 
was generally ſaid, that in the time 
of hard weather, ſuch was the 


height of the ſeas, that it was very 


poſſible for a ſix-oared boat to bo 
lifted up upon a wave, and driven 
through the open gallery of the 
lighthouſe. 8 

In Nov. 1703, the fabric wanted 
ſome repairs, and Mr. Winſtanley 
went down to Plymouth to ſuper- 
intend the performance of them, 
The opinion of the common people 
was, that the building would not 
be of long duration. Mr, Win- 


ſtanley, however, held different ſen- 


timents. Being amongſt his friends 
previous to his going off with his 
workmen on account of thoſe repa- 
rations, the danger was intimated 
to him; and it was ſaid, that one 
day or other the lighthouſe would 
certainly be overſet. To this he 


Teplied, “ He was fo well aſſured 


of the ſtrength of his building, he 
ſhould only wiſh to be there in the 
greateſt ſtorm that ever blew under 
the face of the heavens, that he 
might ſee what effect it would have 
upon the ſtructure,” 
In this wiſh he was too ſoon gra- 
tified ; for while he was there with 
his workmen and light-keepers, 
that dreadful ftorm began which 
raged the moſt violently upon the 
26th Nov. 1703, in the night; and 
of all the accounts of the kind which 


- hiſtory furniſhes us with, we have 


none that has exceeded this in Great 
Britain, or was more injurious or 

extenſive in its devaſtation. 
The next morning, when the 
ſtorm was abated, nothing of the 
lighthouſe 
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lighthouſe ' was to be ſeen. The 
following account of its deſtruc- 
tion was printed at the time, by 
Daniel Defoe, in a book intitled 
THE STORM: 

« The loſs of the lighthouſe called 
the Edyſtone, at Plymouth, 1s ano- 
ther article of . which we never 
heard any particulars, other than 


this, that at night it was ſtanding, 


and in the morning all the upper 
part of the gallery was blown down, 
and all the people in it perithed, 
and, by a particular misfortune, 
Mr. Winſtanley the contriver of it; 


a perſon whoſe loſs is very much 


regretted by ſuch as knew him, as a 
very uſefi 
The loſs of that lighthouſe is alſo a 
conſiderable damage, as it is very 
doubtful whether 1t will ever be 
attempted again; and it was a great 
ſectirity to the ſailors, many a good 
ſhip having been loſt there in former 
times, 

« It was yery remarkable, that as 
we are informed, at the ſame time 
the lighthouſe aforeſaid was blown 
down, the model of it in Mr. Win- 
ttanley's houſe at Littlebury in Eſ- 
ſex, above 200 miles from the 
lighthouſe, fell down and was broken 


to pieces. | 
„At Plymouth they felt a full 


man to his country. 


129 
proportion of the ſtorm in its utmoſt 
fury. The Edyſtone has been al» 
ready mentioned; but it was 3 
double loſs, in that the lighthouſe 
had not been long down when the 
Minchelſea, a homeward-bound Vir- 
ginia man, was ſplit upon the rock 
where that building ſtood, and moſt 
of her men drowned, 5 | 
The great utility of Mr. Win- 
ſtanley's lighthouſe had been ſuf- 
ficiently evident to thoſe for whoſe 
uſe it was erected ; and the loſs of 
the Wiuchelſea Virginia-man be- 
fore-mentioned proved a powerful 
incentive to ſuch as were intereſted, 
to exert themſelves in order for its 
reſtoration. It was not, however, 
begun ſo ſoon as might have been 
expected. In ſpring of the year 


1706, an act of parliament paſled, 


enabling the Trinity Houfe to re- 
build, but it was nat earlier than 
July that it was begun The un- 
dertaker was a Captain Lovell or 
Lovett, who took it for the term 
of ninety-nine years, commencing 
from the day that a light ſhould 
be exhibited, | 

To enable him to fulfil his un- 
dertaking, Captain Lovett engaged 
Mr. John Rudyerd to be his en- 
gineer or architect; and his choice, 
though Mr. Rudyerd “ does not 


appear 


Of this gentleman Mr. Smeaton gives the following account, from the infor- 


mation of Mr. Michell : 


« Mr. Rudyerd's father and mother were of the loweſt rank of day-labourers, 
with a large family of children, and in as law repute in all other reſpeCts, as in pou 


of rank; 


ing looked upon as a worthleſs {et of ragged — * 
nobody would employ on account of the badneſs of their chara 


» whom almeſt 
ers» This their 


fon, however, was, from a child, of a very different diſpoſition from the reſt ; born 
with a good head, and an honeſt and good heart, in ſhort the very reverſe of the reſt 
of the family; ſo that he was conſidered by them as a ſullen boy, as he would nor 
aſſociate with them in going out on their pilfering ſchemes z and probably on that 
account, as hath been ſuppoſed, he ran away trom them, and by good luck, and 
from ſomething promiſing in his aſpect, got into the ſervice of a gentleman, it is 
believed ar Plymouth ; and in this ſtation he appeared to ſo much advantage to his 


Vol. XXXIII. 


malter, and became ſo great a favourite with * he gave him che * d 


Fi 
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appear to have been bred to any 
mechanical buſineſs or ſcientifical 
profeſſion, was not ill made. He 
at that time kept a linen-draper's 
thop upon Ludgate-Hill. His want 
of experience, however, was in a 
degree aſſiſted by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Notcutt, both ſhip- wrights 
from the king's yard at Woolwich, 
who worked with him the whole 
time he was building the light- 
houſe. | 

It is not very material in what 
way this gentleman became quali- 
fied for the execution of the work; 
it is ſufficient that he directed the 
performance thereof in a maſterly 
manner, and ſo as perfectly to an- 
ſwer the end for which it was in- 
tended. He ſaw the errors in the 
former building, and avoided them : 
inſtead of a polygon, he choſe a 
circle for the outline of his build- 
ing, and carried up the elevation 
in that form. His principal aim 
appears to have been uſe and ſim- 
plicity ; and indeed, in a building 
ſo ſituated, the former could hardly 
be acquired in its full extent with- 
out the latter, 'He ſeems to have 
adopted ideas the very reverſe of 
his predeceſſor; for all the un- 
wieldy ornaments at top, the open 
gallery, the projecting cranes, and 
other contrivances, more for orna- 
ment and pleaſure than uſe, Mr, 
Rudyerd laid totally aſide : he ſaw, 
that how beautiful ſoever ornaments 
might be in themſelves, yet when 

they are improperly applied, and 


out of place, they ſhew a bad taſte, 
and betray ignorance of its firſt 
principle, judgment. 

Fhe building was begun in July 
1706, a light was up in it the 28th 
July 1708, and it was completely 
finiſhed in 1709. The quantity of 
materials expended in the conſtruc. 
tion, was 500 tons of ſtone, 1, 200 
tons of timber, 80 tons of iron, and 
35 tons of lead ; of trenails, ſcrews, 


and rack-bolts 2,500 each. 


Louis the XIVth being at war 
with England during the procecd- 
ing with this building, a French 
privateer took the men at work 
upon it, together with their tools, 
and carried them to France; and 
the captain was in expectation of 
a reward for the atchievement. 
While the eaptives lay in priſon, 
the tranſaction reached the ears of 
that monarch. He immediately or- 
dered them to be releaſed, and the 
captors to be put in their place; 
declaring, that though he was at 
war with England, he was not at 
war with mankind; he therefore 


directed the men to be ſent back to 


their work with preſents; obſerv- 
ing, that the Edyſtone lighthouſe 
was ſo ſituated, as to be of equal 
ſervice to all nations having occa- 
fron to navigate the channel that 
divides France from England. 


In the year 1715, captain Lovett | 


being dead, his property in the 
Edyſtone light-houſe was ſold be · 
fore a maſter in chancery to Ro- 


bert Weſton, Eq. Noyes, Eſq. 


ef reading, writing, accounts, and mathematics; in all which he made a very ready 


and great progreſs ; aud afterwards his matter aſſiſted him very greatly in life, by | 


procuring him ſome emplo ment that raiſed him above the rank of a ſervant, and 
aid the foundation of his 4 ſucceſs in the world.” The reſolution of this gen. 
tleman, in ſeparating himſelf from his worthleſs parents, and avoiding the evil of 
their bad example, are circumſtances indicating a ſtrong mind, and highly honour- 


able to him. 
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of Gray's-Inn; and Cheetham, 
Eſq. an alderman of Dublin, who 
divided the ſame into eight ſhares. 
After a few years ſome repairs were 
found wanting; and in 1723, Mr. 
Rudyerd being, we ſuppoſe, then 
dead, Mr. John Holland, foreman 
ſhip-wright in the Dock-yard at 
Plymouth, became overſeer and di- 
rector of the neceſſary reparations ; 
which ofice he again executed in 
1734: The latter end of 1744, 
after all the neceſſary repairs were 
finiſhed, there happened a dreadful 
ſtorm on the 26th Sept. in which 
the Victory was loſt; which being 
from the eaſt, tore away no lets 


than thirty pieces of the uprights 


altogether, which in part made an 


opening into the ſtore- room. This 


diſaſter, however, was entirely re- 


paired in December following, un- 


der the direction of Mr. Joſias Jeſ- 
ſop, a quarter-man in Plymouth 
Dock, who had been recommended 
by Mr. Holland, on his own promo- 
tion to be king's builder at Dept- 
ford-yard. Mr. Holland, however, 
continued his good offices until his 
death in 1752, when the whole ſu- 
3 devolved on Mr. Jet- 
ſop. 

The cataſtrophe of this light- 
houſe ſoon after took place. On 
the 2d December 1755, the light- 
keeper then upon watch, about two 
o'clock in the morning, went into 
the lantern as uſual, to ſnuff the 
candles; he found the whole in a 
imoke ; and upon opening the door 
of the lantern into the balcony, a 
flame inſtantly burſt from the inſide 
of the cupola : he immediately en- 
deavoured to alarm his companions; 
but they being in bed, and aſleep, 
were not ſo ready in coming to 
bis aſſiſtance as the occaſion re- 
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quired. As there were always ſome 
leather buckets kept in the houſe, 
and a tub of water in the lantern, 
he attempted to extinguiſh the fire 
by threwing water from the balco- 
ny upon the outſide cover of lead. 
By this time his companions arriv- 
ing, he encouraged them to fetch 
up water with the buckets from the 

ſea ; but the height of the place, 
added to the conſternation which 
muſt attend ſuch an unexpected 


event, rendered their efforts fruit- 


leſs. The flames gathered ftrength 
every moment; the poor man with 
every exertion, having the water to 
throw four yards higher than him- 
ſelf, found himſelf unable to ſtop 
the progreſs of the conflagration, 

and was obliged to deſiſt. 
As he was looking upward with 
the utmoſt attention to ſee the ef- 
fect of the water thrown, a poſition 
which, phyſiognomiſts tell us, oc- 
cations the mouth naturally to be 
a little open, a quantity of lead 
diflolved by the heat of the flames 
ſuddenly ruſhed like a torrent from 
the roof, and fell upon his head, 
face, and ſhoulders, and burnt him 
in a dreadful manner: from this 
moment he had a violent internal 
ſenſation, and imagined that a quan- 
tity of this lead had paſſed his 
throat, and got into his body. Un- 
der this violence of pain and anxie- 
ty, as every attempt had proved 
ineffeCtual, and the rage of the 
flames was encrealing, it is not to 
be wondered that the terror and 
diſmay cf the three men increaſed 
in proportion; ſo that they all 
found themſelves intimidated, and 
glad to make their retreat from 
the immediate ſcene of horror into 
one of the rooms below. They 
therefore deſcended as the fire ap- 
K 2 | proached, 
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proached, with no other proſpect 
than of ſecuring their immediate 
ſafety, with ſcarce any hopes of be- 
ing ſaved from deſtruction. 
How ſoon the flames were ſeen 
on the ſhore is uncertain; but early 
in the morning they were perceived 
by ſome of the Cawſand fiſhermen, 
and intelligence thereof given to 
Mr. Edwards, of Rame, in that 
neighbourhood, a gentleman of ſome 
fortune, and more humanity, who 
immediately ſent out a fiſhing-boat 
and men to the relief of the diſ- 
treſſed objects in the lighthouſe. 
The boat and men got thither 
about ten o'clock, after the fire had 
been burning full eight hours; in 
which time the three light-keepers 
were not only driven from all the 
rooms and the ſtaircaſe, but, to 
avoid the falling of the timber and 
red-hot bolts, &c. upon them, they 
were found fitting in the hole or 
cave on the eaſt ſide of the rock 
under the iron ladder, almoſt in a 
ſtate of ſtupefaction; it being then 
low water. 

Vith much difficulty they were 
taken off; when finding it 1mpoſ- 
ible to do any further ſervice, they 
haſtened to Plymouth. No ſooner 
were they ſet on ſhore, than one of 
the men ran away, and was never 
afterwards heard of. This circum- 
ſtance, though it might lead to 
ſuſpicions unfavourable to the man, 
Mr. Smeaton 1s of opinion ought 
not to weigh any thing againſt him, 
as he ſuppoſes it to have ariſen from 
a panic Which ſometimes ſeizes 
weak minds, and prevents their act- 
ing agreeable to the diftates of 
right reaſon, | 

It was not long before the dread- 
fo} news arrived at Plymouth. Al- 
derman Tolchcr and his fon im- 


mediately went to ſea, but found it 
impoſſible to do any thing with 
effect. Admiral Weſt alſo, who 
then lay in Plymouth Sound, ſent 


a ſloop properly armed, with a boat 


and an engine therein, which alſo 
carried out Mr. Jeſſop the ſurveyor, 
'This veſſel arrived early in the day, 
Many attempts were made to play 


the engine, but the agitation of the 


ſea prevented it from being em- 
ployed with ſucceſs. On the ſuc. 
ceeding days the fire ſtill continued, 
and about the 7th the deſtruction of 
the whole was completed. 

The man who has been men- 
tioned already was named Henry 
Hall, of Stonehouſe, near Plymouth; 
and though aged 94. years, being 
of a good conflitution, was re- 
markably active, conſidering his 
time of life. He invariably told 
the ſurgeon who attended him, Mr. 
Spry (now Dr. Spry) of Plymouth, 
that if he would do any thing ef- 
fectual to his recovery, he muſt re- 
lieve his ſtomach from the lead 
which he was ſure was within him; 
and this he not only told Dr. Spry, 
but all thoſe about him, though in a 
very hoarſe voice, and the ſame aſſer- 
tion he made to Mr. Jeſſop.— The 
reality of the aſſertion ſeemed, how- 
ever, then incredible to Dr. Spry, 
who could ſcarcely ſuppoſe it poſ- 


ſible that any human being could 


exiſt after receiving melted lead into 
the ſtomach; much leſs that he 
ſhould afterwards be able to bear 
towing through the ſea from the 
rock, and alio the fatigue and in- 
convenience from the length of 


time he was in petting on ſhore |} 


before any remedies could be ap- 


plied. The man, however, did not 


thew any ſymptoms of being much 
worſe or better until the fixth 4 
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after the accident, when he was 
thought to mend: he conſtantly took 
his medicines, and ſwallowed many 
things both liquid and ſolid, till the 
tenth or eleventh day; after which 
he ſuddenly grew worſe; and on 
the twelfth, being ſeized with cold 
ſweats and ſpaſms, he ſoon after ex- 
pired. | 3 
His body was opened by Dr. Spry, 
and in the ſtomach was found a ſolid 
piece of lead of a flat oval form, 
which weighed 7 ounces 5 drachms. 
So extraordinary a circumſtance ap- 
earing to deſerve the notice of the 
philoſophical world, an account of 
it was ſent to the Royal Society, 
and printed in the 49th volume of 
their Tranſactions, p. 477. 
The lighthouſe being thus de- 
moliſhed, the proprietors imme- 
diately turned their thoughts to the 
rebuilding of it. They had in it a 
term of near half a century, but 
ſome ſhares being ſettled by the 
marriage articles of one of the par- 
ties, ſome impediments aroſe which 
could not be overcome without the 
aid of parliament, which was ſoon 
obtained. To one of the partners, 
Robert Weſton, Eſq. the manage- 
ment of the buſineſs was committed, 
and he thought it requiſite to apply 
to the earl of Macclesfield, then 
preſident of the Royal Society, to 
recommend a proper perſon to ſuper- 
intend the work. On communica- 
ting the object of his viſit, lord 
Macclesfield told him, that there 
was one of the Royal Soctety whom 
he could venture to recommend to 
the buſineſs ; yet that the moſt ma- 
terial part of what he knew of him 
was, his having within the compaſs 
of the laſt ſeven years recommended 
himſelf to the ſociety by the com- 


munication of ſeveral mechanical 


inventions and improvements ; and 


though he had at firſt made it his 
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Where in the north of England, ex- 
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buſineſs to execute things in the in- 

ſtrument way (without having been 
bred to the trade) yet on account 
of the merit of his performances, he 
had been choſen a member of the 
ſociety; and that for about three 
years paſt, having found the buſi- 
neſs of a philoſophical inſtrument- 
maker not likely to afford an ade- 
quate recompence, he had wholly 
applied himſelf to ſuch branches of 
mechanics as were wanted by the 
proprietors ; that he was then ſome- 
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ecuting a work; and that as he had 
always ſatisfied his employers, he 
would not be likely to undertake 
what he could not perform. 
The perſon thus deſcribed was 
Mr. SMEaToON, who was written 
to by Mr. Benjamin Wilſon the 
painter, laconically informing him, 
that he was the perſon fixed upon 
to rebuild the Edyſtone Lighthouſe. 
But this intimation conveying to 
his mind no more than a mere no- 
tice, that he might, in common with 
others, deliver in propoſals to re- 
pair it, not knowing then that it 
was entirely deſtroyed, it afforded 
but little ſatisfaction, and he re- 
turned only a cool anſwer. Mr, 
Wilſon's reply was ſtill more laconic: 
That the demolition was total; and 
that, as Nathan ſaid unto David, 
« Thou art the man.” _ 
Mr. Smeaton immediately diveſt- 
ed himſelf of his engagements in 
the North, and arrived in London 
the 23d of Feb. 1756, and had an 
interview next day with the princi- 
al proprietor. The mode of re- 
building then became the ſubjeQ of 
their dehberations, which at length 
ended in a determination to rebuild 
it with ſtone. 
On the 5th of April Mr. Smeaton 
firſt ſet his foot on the Edyſtone 
Rock. He immediately began to 
K 3 take 
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takte his meaſures for proceeding on 
the work. He made all the neceſ- 
fary enquiries on the ſpot, and in 
the neighbourhood. He conſidered 
the nature and quality of the ſtone 


cheapeſt rates. He viſited the quar. 
ries at Beare in Devonſhire, and 
the Iſle of Portland, and from the 


latter of theſe places he at length 


roper to be uſed, and from whence 


determined to be ſupplied with his 
materials“. TY 1 Hd 
it might be obtained at the beſt and 


The following cuſtom at Portland is worthy of notice. While I was look. 
ing over the quarries at Portland,” ſays Mr. Smeaton, “ and attentively con- 
kdering the operations, obſerving how ſoon the quarrymen would cut half a 
ton of /pawls from an unformed block, and what large pieces flew off at every 
ſtroke ; how ſpeedily their blows followed one another, and how inceſlantly 
they purſued this labour with a tool of from 18 to 20 pound weight; I was 
naturally led to view and conſider the figure of the operative agent; and after 
having obſerved that by far the greateſt number of the quarrymen were of a 
very robuſt hardy form, in whote hands the tool I have mentioned ſeemed a 
mere play-thing, I at laſt broke out with ſurprize, and enquired of my guide 
Mr. Roper, where they could poſſibly pick up ſuch a ſet of ſtout fellows, to 
handle the kevel, which in their hands ſeemed nothing: for J obſerved that in 
the ſpace of x5 minutes, they would knock off as much walte matter from a 
mals of ſtone, as any of that occupation I had ever ſeen before would do in an 
hour. Says Roper, * We do not go to fetch thoſe men from a diſtance, they 
cc are al! born upon the iſland, and many of them have never been further upon 
« the main land than to Weymouth.” I told him I thouy ht the air of that iſland 
malt be very propitious, to furniſh a breed of men {ſo particularly formed for 
the buſineſs they followed. “ The air,” he replied, “though very ſharp from 
our elevated ſituation, is certainly very healthy to working men; yet if you 
« kcew how thele men are produced, you would wonder the leſs ; for all our mar- 
© riages here are productive of children.“ On defiring an explanation how this 
happened, he proceeded : „Our people here, as they are bred to hard labour, are 
« very early in a condition to marry and provide for a family; they intermarry 
c with one another, very rarely going to the main land to ſeek a wife; and it 
ce has been the cuſtom of the ifland, from time immemorial, that they never marry 
« till the woman is pregnant.“ But pray, ſays I, does not this ſubje& you to 
a great number of baſtards? Have not your Portlanders the ſame kind of fickle- 
nels in their attachments that Engliſhmen are ſubje& to? and, in conſequence, 
does not this produce many inconveniencies ? « None at all,” replies ; 
« for previous to my arrival here, there was but one child on record of the 
“e pariſh regiſter, that had been born a baſtard in the compaſs of 1 50 years. 
„ The mode of courtſhip here is, that a young woman never admits of the 
„ ſerious addreſſes of a young man, but on ſuppoſition of a thorough proba- 
« tion. When ſhe becomes with child, ſhe tells her mother: the mother tells her 
„father; her father tells his farher, and he tells his ſon, that it is then proper time 
c“ to be married,” But ſuppoſe, Mr. Roper, ſhe does not prove to be with child, 
what happens then? Do they live together without marriage? or if they _ 
rate, 1s not this ſuch an imputation upon her, as to prevent her getting another 
ſuitor ? © The caſe is thus managed, anſwered my friend: “ If the woman 
does not prove with child, after a competent time of courtſhip, they conclude 
they are not deſtined by providence for each other; they therefore ſeparate ; 
« and as it is an eſtabliſhed maxim, which the Portland women obſerve with 
& great ſtrictneſs, never to admit a plurality of lovers at one time, their honour 18 
« no way tarniſhed : ſhe juſt as ſoon (after the affair is declared to be broke 4 ) 
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Having proceeded thus far, he 
returned to London, and had a meet- 
ing with the proprietors, who, forrea- 
ſons highly honourable to them, con- 
ſirmed their determination to rebuild 
with ſtone. He accordingly pre- 
pared his models and deſigns, which 
were approved by his employ ers, and 
directed to be exhibited to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and the 
Maſters of the Trinity Houſe. To 
the former they were ſhewn ; but 
the latter having fixed their time 
for viewing them at ſo diſtant a day 
as to hazard the progreſs of the 
work, he determined to ſet off for 
Plymouth without their inſpection. 

He arrived at Plymouth the 23d 
of July 1756, and immediately be- 
gan his operations. He appointed 
his aſſiſtants, hired his men, ſettled 
their wages, and drew up rules for 
their conduct, He alſo hired a 
piece of ground for a work-yard. 
On the F of Auguſt they went off 
to the rock, and continued to work 
as long as the weather would per- 
mit. The next winter Mr. Smeaton 
determined to continue at Plymouth, 
to go through a courſe of experi- 
ments on cements. On the 3d of 
June 1757, the works were reſum- 
ed, and on the 12th the firſt ſtone 
was fixed. From this time the erec- 
tion proceeded with regularity and 


diſpatch, and with no other inter- 


ruptions than what might be ex- 
pected from the nature of the work, 
until the gth of Oct. 1759, when, after 
innumerable difficulties and dangers, 
a happy period was put to the under- 


taking, . without the loſs of life or 


limb to any one concerned in it, or 
accident by which the work could 
be ſaid to be materially retarded. 
It now remained only to wait for 
a ſtorm to try the durability of the 


building. The hard weather of 
1759, 1760, and 1761, appeared 
to make no impreflion. The year 


1762 was uſhered in by a tempeſt 
of the firſt magnitude, the rage of 
which was ſo great, that one of 
thoſe who had been uſed to predict 
its downfall was heard to ſay, « If 
the Edyſtone Lighthouſe 15 now 
ſtanding, it will ſtand to the Day 
or JUDGMENT;” and in reality, 
from this time its exiſtence has been 


ſo entirely laid out of men's minds, 


that whatever ſtorms have happened 
ſince, no enquiry has ever been 
made concerning it. So confident 
was a very e Hob friend of Mr. 
Smeaton's of its durability, that he 
wrote to him, that he might for ever 
rid himſelf of any uneaſy thought 
of the houſe as to its danger from 
wind and ſea. | 

The Lighthouſe is attended by 
three men, who receive 251. a year 
each, with an occaſional abſence in 


gets another ſuitor, as if ſhe had been left a widow, or that nothing had 
« ever happened, but that ſhe had remained an immaculate virgin.” But pray, 
dir, did nothing particular happen upon your men coming down from London? 
Ves, '' ſays he, & our men were much ſtruck and mightily pleaſed with the facility 
« of the Portland ladies, and it was not long before ſeveral of the women 
proved with child; but the men being called upon to marry them, this part of 
the leſſon they were uninſtructed in; and on their refuſal, the Portland wo- 
te men aroſe to ſtone them out of the iſland; inſomuch that thoſe few who did 
„not chuſe to take their ſweethearts for better cr for worſe after ſo fair a trial, 
were in reality obliged to decamp; and on this occaſion ſome few baſtards 
1 _ born; but ſince then, matters have gone on according to the ancient 
0 cu tom.“ | 
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ſummer. Formerly there were on- 
two, who watched alternately 


four hours and four hours; but one 


being taken ill and dying, the ne- 
ceſſity of an additional hand became 
apparent. In this dilemma, the hv- 
ing man found himſelf in an awk- 
ward fituation. Being apprehenſive 
if he tumbled the dead body into 
the ſea, which was the only way in 
his power to diſpoſe of it, he might 
be charged with murder, he was in- 
duced for ſome time to let the dead 
body lie; in hopes that the boat 
might be able to land, and relieve 
him from the diſtreſs he was in. 
By degrees the body became ſo of- 
fenſive, that It was not in his power 
to get quit of it without help; for 


it was near a month before the at- 


tending boat could effect a landing; 
and then it was not without the 
greateſt difficulty that it could be 
done, when they did land. To ſuch 
a degree was the whole building 
filled with the ſtench of the corple, 
that it was all they could do to get 
the dead body diſpoſed of and 
thrown into the ſea, and it was 
ſome time after that before the rooms 


could be freed from the noiſome 


ſtench that was left. 

It is ſaid, that while two light- 
keepers only were employed, on 
tome diſguſt they forbore to ſpeak 
to each other. A perſon obſerving 
ro one of them how happy they 


might live in their ſtate of retire, 


ment, © Yes,” ſays the man, © very 
« comfortably, if we could have the 
« uſe of our tongues; but it is now 
« a full month fince my partner and 
« have ſpoke to each other.” | 

To theſe anecdotes we hal add 
one more, and conclude. A ſhoe. 
maker was carrying out to the light. 


houſe in order to be light-keeper, 


In their way, ſays the ſkipper to him, 
« How happens it, friend Jacob, 
« that you ſhould chuſe to go out 
«to be a light-keeper, when you 
© can on ſhore (as I am told) earn 
* half-a-crown and three ſhillings 
« a day in making leathern hoſe 
« ( leathern. pipes ſo called); 
« whereas the hght-keeper's ſalary 
« 1s but 251. a year, which is ſcarce 
« ten ſhillmgs a week.” Says the 
1ſhoe-maker, I po to be a lipht. 
« keeper, becauſe I don't like con. 
« finement. After this anſwer had 
produced its ſhare of merriment, 
he at laſt explained himſelf, by 
ſay ing, that he did not like to be 
confined to work. 

The whole time between the firſt 
ſtroke upon the rock and leaving 
the Lighthouſe complete, was 3 
years 
5th of Dec. 1755, to exhibiting 


the light Oct. 1759, was three years 


10 months and 16 days; and the 


whole time of working on the rock 


111 days 10 hours. 


POETRY. 


weeks and 3 days; from the 
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ODE fr ve NEW YEAR, 1791. 
By Henzy James Pr, £/g. Poet Laureat. 


| 1 
\ HE N from the boſom of the mine 
: The magnet firſt to light was thrown, 
Fair Commerce hail'd the gift divine, 
And, ſmiling, claim'd it for her own. 
x My bark,” ihe ſaid, (this gem ſhall guide 
* 'Thro? paths of Ocean yet untried, 
« While as my daring ſons explore 
« Each rude, inhoſpitable ſhore, 
Mid defart ſands and ruthleſs ſkies, 
« New ſeats of induſtry ſhall riſe, 
« And Culture wide extend its genial reign, 


. 


= Free as the ambient gale, and boundleſs as the main.“ 


II. 
But Tyranny ſoon learn'd to ſeize 
The art improving Science taught, 
The white ſail courts the diſtant breeze, 
Wich horror and deſtruction fraught; 
From the tall maſt fell War unfurl'd 
His banners to a new- found world; 
Oppreſſion arm'd with giant Pride, 
And bigot Fury by her ſide; 
Dire Deſolation bath'd in blood, 
Pale Av'rice, and her harpy brood, 
To each affrighted ſhore in thunder ſpoke, | 
And bow'd the wretched race to Slavery's iron yoke. 


IIL. 
Not ſuch the gentler views that urge 
Britannia's ſons to dare the ſurge; 
Not ſuch the gifts her Drake, her Raleigh bore 
To the wild inmates of th' Atlantic ſhore, 
Teaching each drear wood's pathleſs ſcene 
The glocies of their Virgin Queen 
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Nor ſuch her later chiefs, who try, 

ImpelPd by ſoft Humanity, 

The boiſt'rous wave, the rugged coaſt, 

The burning zone, the polar froſt, 

That climes remote, and regions yet unknown, 


ODE 


May ſhare a GEORGE's ſway, and bleſs his patriot throne, 


IV. 
Warm Fancy, kindling with delight, 
Anticipates the lapſe of Age, 

And as ſhe throws her — ſighht 
O'er Time's yet undiſcover'd page, 
Voaſt Continents, now dark with ſhade, 

She ſees in Verdure's robe array'd: 

Sees o'er each iſland's fertile ſteep | 

"That frequent ſtuds the Southern deep, 

His fleecy charge the ſhepherd lead, 

The harveſt wave, the vintage bleed; 

Sees Commerce ſprings of guiltleſs wealth explore, 


Where frowns the weſtern world on Aſia's neighbouring ſhore, 


V. 

But lo! acroſs the blackening ſkies 

What ſwarthy Dæmon wings his flight? 
At once the tranſient landſcape flies, 

The ſplendid Viſion ſets in night.— 
And ſee Britannia's aweful form, 
With breaft undaunted, brave the ſtorm : 
Aweful, as when, her angry tide 
O'erwhelm'd the wreck'd Armada's pride; 
Aweful, as when th' avenging blow 
Suſpending o'er a proftrate foe, 
She ſnatch'd, in Vict'ry's moment prompt to ſave 
Iberia's finking ſons from Calpe's glowing wave. 


VI. 
Ere yet the tempeſt's mingled ſound 
Burſt dreadful o'er the nations round, 
What angel ſhape, in nn radiance dight, 
Pours thro? the ſevering clouds celeſtial light! 
Tis Peace—before her ſeraph eye 
The fiends of Devaſtation fly. 
Auſpicious round our Monarch's brow 
She twines her olive's ſacred bough ; 
This victory, ſhe cries, is mine, 
Not torn from War's terrific ſhrine ! 
Mine, the pure trophies of the wiſe and good, 


Unbought by ſcenes of woe, and undefil'd with blood. 


ODE 
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ODE for bis MAJESTY's Birth-Day, June 4, 1791. 
By Hanay James PyE, Ei. Poet Laureat. 


OUD the whirlwind rag'd around 
| That ſhook affrighted Britain's ſhoreg 
In peals of louder thunder drown'd 
That mingled wih the wint'ry roar 
Dreadful amid the driving ſtorm 
The gliding meteor's horrid form 
With tranſient gleam illum'd the air, 
While thro? December's murky night, 
Refulgent with unwonted light, 
The livid flaſhes glare. 


But ſee! the radiant Lord of Day 
Now northward rolls his burning car, 
And ſcatters with victorious ray 
The rage of elemental war. 
To reſt the troubled waves ſubſide, 
And gently o'er the curling tide 
Young Zephyr leads the vernal hours, 
Adorns with richeſt dyes the vale, 
; And fragrance wafts on every gale 
* © From June's ambroſial flowers. 


O, may no lowering gloom o'ercalt 
Th' auſpicious morn to Britain dear, 
Or Earus check with envious blaſt 
The promiſe of the rip'ning year! 
Or ſhould ſome tranſitory cloud 
Awhile th* ethereal ſplendor ſhroud ; 
Soon ſhal! the ſun his ſtream renew 
Soon ſhall the landſcape ſmile around 
With more luxuriant verdure crown'd, 
And bloom with liveher hue, 


Exulting in her Prince rever'd, 
Whol: mild parental virtues grace 
The ſacred Throne by Glory rear'd 
On Freedom's adamantine baſe ; 
While Albion pours the feſtive ſtrain, 
Reſponſive to her choral train, 
The Muſe enraptur'd joins the throng, 
Proud that a grateful people's praiſe 
Echoes the votive verſe ſhe pays, 


And conſecrates her ſong. 


Lines 
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Lines addreſſed by Sir CuAxUES CAvENDISU to the Counteſs of SHR RM. 
BURY, written in the year 1614. From Lopce's Iluftratiens of Britih 


Hiſtory, Biography, and Manners. 
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M ADDAM, fo may my Vſes pleaſing bee, 
So may yow laugh at them, and not at mee, 


As ſomthing to yo. I would gladly ſay, 
But how to doe it can'ot finde the way. 

J would avoyd the coni'on trodden wayes 
To ladyes us'd, wen bee or love or prayſe : 
As for the firſt, that little witt I have 

Is not yet growne ſo neere unto the grave 
Put that I can by that dim fadeing light 
PFceave of what, & unto whom, I write. 
Let ſuch as in a hopeles witles rage 
Can ſigh a quier, and read it to a page; 


Such as can make ten ſonets ere they reſt, 


When each is but a great blot at the beſt; 


Such as can backs of books and windows fill, 


With cheyr too furious diamond & quill; 
Such as ar well reſolved to end theyr dayes 
Wen a loud laughter, blowne beyond the ſeas; 
Who ar ſo mortify'd that they can live 
Contemn'd of all the world, and yet forgive; 
Write love to yow—l would not es, 
Be poynted at in ev'ry company, 

As was the little taylor that till death 

Was hot in love with Queene Elizabeth. 
And, for the laſt, in all my idle dayes 


I never yet did living woman prayſe 


In verſe or proſe; and when J doe beginn, 
I'le pick ſome woman out as full of ſinn 


As yow are full of virtue; with a ſoule 


As blacke as yor's is white; a face as foule 
As yo"'® is beautyfull : for it ſhall be 

Out of the rules of phiſiognomy, 

So farr that I doe feare 1 muſt diſplace 

The art a little to let in her face. 

It ſhall at leaſt fowr faces be below 


The divell's, and her parched corps ſhall ſhowe, 


In her looſe (kin, as if a ſpirit ſhee were, 
Kept in a bagg by ſome great . 
Her breath ſhall be as horrible and vild 


As ev'ry word yow ſpeake is ſweete and mild; 


It ſhall be ſuch a one as car'ot bee 
Covr'd w*? ante art or policie; 


9 


But, 
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But, let her take all powdrs, *fames, and drinke, 
We. She ſhall make nothing but a deerer ſtinke. 
iſh She ſhall have ſuch a foote, and ſuch a noſe, 
As will nor ſtand in any thing but proſe. 
If I beſtow my prayſes uppon ſuch 
"Tis charity, and I mall merit much. 
My prayſe will come to her like a fill boule 
 Beſtowed, at moſt neede, on a thirſty ſoule; 
Where if I ſing yor prayſes in my rime, 
I looſe my inke, my paper, and my time; 
Add nothing to yo overflowing ſtore, 
And tell yo naught but what yow knew before. 
Nor do the worthy minded (which I ſware, 
Madam, I thivck yow are) indure to heare 
Theyr own p fections into queſtiò brought, 
Butt ſtopp theyr eares at them; for if 1 thought 
You tooke a pride to have yo" yirtues knowne, 
P'don me, Maddam, I ſhould think them none. 
Io what a length is this ſtrange letter growne 
In ſeeking of a ſubjeR, yet finds none. 
But if yo" brave thoughts (Wen I muſt reſpect 
Above yo glorious titles) doe accept 
Theſe few ill-ſcattered lines, I ſhall ere long 
Dreſſe upp yor virtues new, in a new ſong : 
Yet farr from all baſe prayſe or flatterie; 
Allthough I know what *ere my verſes bee, 
They will like the moſt ſervile flatterie ſhow, 
If I write truth, and make the ſubject yow. 


: | 
Perſonal deſcription and domeſtic character of the ancient inhabitants of this 


7 From The ABORICGCIN AL BRITONS, by GEORGE RICHARDsSV, 
A. | | 


UDE as the wilds around his ſylvan home 
In ſavage grandeur ſee the Briton roam. 

Bare were his limbs, and ſtrung with toil and cold, 
By untam'd nature caſt in giant-mould. 
O'er his broad brawny ſhoulders looſely flung 
Shaggy and long his yellow ringlets hung. 
His waiſt an iron-belted falchion bore, 
Maſſy, and purpled deep with human gore: 
His ſcarr'd and rudely-painted limbs around 
Fantaſtic hotror-ſtriking figures frown'd, 
Which, monſter-like, ev'n to the confines ran 
Of nature's work, and left him hardly Man. 
His knitted brows and rolling eyes impart 
A direful image of his ruthleſs heart; 
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Where war and human blood-ſhed brooding lie, 
Like thunders lowering in a gloomy ſky. 


But you, illuſtrious Fair Ones, wont to brave 


Helvellin's ſtorms, and ſport in Darwent's wave, 
To your high worth ſubmiſs the ſavage ſtood, 
As Gambia's lions reverence princely blood. 
He made no rubied lip nor ſparkling eye 
'The ſhrine and god of his idolatry ; 
But, proudly bending to a juſt controul, 
| Bow'd in obeiſance to the female ſoul ; 
And deem'd, ſome effluence of the Omniſcient mind 
In woman's beanteous image lay enſhrin'd ; 


With inſpiration on her boſom hung, 


And flow'd in heavenly wiſdom from her tongue. 
Fam'd among warrior-chiefs the crown ſhe wore ; _ 
At freedom's call the gory falchion bore; 

Rul'd the triumphant car; and rank'd in fame 
Bonduca's with Caractacus's name. 


No tender virgin heard the impaſſion'd youth 


Breathe his warm vows, and ſwear eternal truth: 
No fire, encircled by a blooming race, 

View'd his own features in his infant's face: 

The ſavage knew not wedlock's chaſter rite ; 

The torch of Hymen pour'd a common light; 

As paſſion fir'd, the lawleſs pair were bleſs'd ; 
And babes unfather'd hung upon the breaſt. 


Such was the race, who drank the light of day, 


When loſt in weſtern waves Britannia lay ; 

Content they wander'd o'er their heaths and moors, 
Nor thought, that ocean roll'd round other ſhores. 
Viewing the fires, that blaz'd around their ſkies, 

Mid the wide world of waters ſet and riſe, 

They vainly deem'd, the twinkling orbs of light 

For them alone illum'd the vault of night; 

For them alone the golden lamp of day 
Held its bright progreſs through the heav'n's high way. 


When the chill breeze of morning overhead 


Wav'd the dark boughs, that roof*d his ſylvan bed, 
Up the light Briton ſprung—to chace the deer 

Through Humber's vales, or heathy Cheviot drear. 

Languid at noon his fainting limbs he caſt 

On the warm bank, and ſought his coarfe repaſt. 

With acorns, ſhaken from the neighbouring oak, 

Or ſapleſs bark, that from the trunk he broke, 

His meal he made; and in the cavern'd dell 

Drank the hoarſe wave, that down the rough rocks fell, 

At eve retracing ſlow his morning road | 


Wich wearied feet he gain'd his wild abode. 
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No city roſe with ſpires and tutrets crown'd; 

No iron war from rocky ramparts frown'd: 

But plain and ſimple, in the ſhadowy wood, 

The ſhapeleſs rude- conſtructed hamlets ſtood? 
(Yer the deep trench an earthy mound aroſe, 

To guard the ſylvan town from beaſts and foes. 
The crackling fire, beneath the hawthorn ſhade, 
With chearful blaze illum'd the darkſome glade. 
Oft-times beneath the ſheltering oak was ſpread 
With leaves and ſpoils of beafts the ruſtic bed: 

In open ſky he reſts his head, and fees 

The ſtars, that twinkle through the waving trees. 
On his bare breaſt the, chilling dews deſcend ; 

His yellow locks the midnight tempeſts rend; 
Around the empty wolf in hunger prowls, 

And ſhakes the lonely foreſt with his howls: _ 
Yet health and toil weigh down the ſenſe, and ſteep 
His wearied aching limbs in balmy ſleep ; 

Till the pale twilight opes the glimmering glades, 
And ſlowly gains upon the mid-wood ſhades. 
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Monody on the Death of Diek, an Academical Cat. From SALMA- 


GUNDI1, 4 Miſcellaneous Combination of Original Poetry. 


VE Rats, in triumph elevate your ears ! 

Exult, ye Mice —for Fate's abhorred ſhears 
Of Dick's nine lives have ſlit the Catguts nine 
Henceforth he mews *midſt choirs of Cats divine ! 
Tho' nine ſucceſſive lives protract their date, 
E'en Cats themſelves obey the call of Fate 
Whoſe formidable fiat ſets afloat 
Mortals, and mortal Cats, in Charon's boat : 
Fate, who Cats, Dogs, and Doctors makes his prize 
That grace Great Britain's Univerſities. 
Where were ye, Nymphs, -when to the ſilent coaſt 
Of gloomy Acheron Dick travell'd poſt? 
Where were ye, Muſes, in that deathful hour ?— 
Say, did ye haunt the Literary Bower 
Where Science ſends her Sons in Stockings Blue 
To barter praiſe for ſoup with M. ? 
For not on Iſis' claſſic ſhores ye ftray'd, 
Nor brew'd with Cherwell's wave your lemonade ; 
Nor aſſignations kept with Grizzled Elves, 
Where Learning ſleeps on Bodley's groaning ſhelves; 
Nor, where no poet glows with kindred fire, 
Wept o'er your favourite Warton's ſilent lyre. 
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While venal Cats (leagued with degenerate Curs, 
Of faded Prudes the four-legg'd penſioners) 


On the ſoft ſofa rang d in order due, 


For eleemoſynary muffin mew, 

Regardleſs of the meed that Fame beſtows, 

Their tail a feather for each wind that blows; 

Thee, generous Dick, the Cat- controlling Powers 

Ordain'd to mouſe in Academic Bowers: 

Bade thee the ſacred ſtream of Sapience ſip, 

And in Pièrean Cream thy whifkers dip! 
Enſhrin'd celeſtial Cateries among, f 

The ſable Matron, from whoſe loins ſhe ſprung, 

Who trac'd her bigh deſcent through ages dark, 

From Cats that caterwaul'd in Noah's Ark, 

Stern, brindled nurſe, with unremitting care, 

To high achievements train'd her tabby heir; 

On Patriot Cats his young attention fix'd, 

And many a cuff with grave inſtruction mix'd; 

Taught the great Truth, to half his race unknown: 

« Cats are not kitten'd for themſelves alone; 

« But hold from Heav'n their delegated claws, 


« Guardians of Larders, Liberty, and Laws. 


% Let Cats and Catlings of ignoble line 
« Slumber in bee-hive chairs, in dairjes dine; 


Shun thou the ſhades of Cat-enfeebling eaſe! 


« Watch o'er the weal of Rhedycinian cheeſe ; 

« The melting marble of Collegiate Brawn 

« For Heads of Houſes guard, and Lords in Lawn; 
« And keep each recreant rat and mouſe in awe 

« That dares to ſhew his noſe in Golgotha f. 

« So may the brighteſt honours of he Gown 

« Thy riper years and active virtue crown! 

« Say, ſhall not Cats, fraught with ethereal fire x, 

« To feats of letter'd eminence aſpire ?— 

« Caligula a conſul made his ſteed; 
« What tho' the beaſt could neither write nor read, 
« Yet could he talents negative diſplay, 

« And ſilence oppoſition with his neigh. 

« If Charles of Sweden ſwore he would depute, 
« The ſenate to control, his old Jack Boot; 


If erſt Rome's papal crown a Goſſip wore, 


« Then, Dick, thou may'ſt become Vice-Chancellor, 
« Might I but live, tho' crazy, old, and fick, 
« To ſee thee ſtalk behind thy Beadles, Diek! 


+ Golgotha, © The Place of a Scull,“ a name ludicrouſly appropriated to the 
place in which the Heads of Colleges aſſemble. | 
Electrical ſparks elicited by tv tion from a cat's back. 


66 Behold, 


Vet ſ 
Illuſt. 


Vol. X 


VF 

„ Behold, my brindled boy with conſcious pride 
Oer convocated Grizzle-Wigs preſide ! 
« Hear thee, ere I explore my lateſt home, 

_ * Confer Degrees in Sheldon's ſpacious dome! 
« See thee in ſcarlet robe encaſe thy fur, 

* And at St. Mary's venerably purr !- 

Then let me be tranſlated to * ſkies, 
And cloſe in welcome death theſe gooſeb'ry eyes!“ 
* * — . 4 * * 


While glory's ſteep aſcent Grimalkin ſhews, 
Dick's breaſt with emulative ardour glows; 

His emerald eyes with richer radiance roll, 

And ALL TIE Car awakens in his ſoul. 
Within the tender velvet of his paw 

Tho? yet unbloodied lurks each virgin claw, 
Anticipated palms his hope deſcries, 

And conqueſts gain'd o'er viſionary mice: 

Tho? much for milk, more for renown he mews; 
And nobler objects than his tail purſues, 

O, could I call the Muſes from the ſpheres, 
To ſing the triumphs of his riper years! 
What ſtrife the larder's conſcious ſhelves beheld ! 
What congregated rats his valour quell'd ! 
What mice deſcended, at each direful blow, 

'To nibble brimſtone in the realms below ! 
The Victor, who his foes in furious mood 
Hurl'd from the Granic to the Stygian flood; 
Churchill, whoſe bounty fainting Frenchmen gave 
Soup-meagre gratis in the Danube's wave; 
Heathfield, whoſe red-hot vengeance Spain defied, 
Bliſt'ring, like Spaniſh flies, old Neptune's hide; 
Who plung'd his, enemies, a whiſker'd group, 
In green waves twice as hot as * eaſe ſoup, 
While Fate on Calpe's ſummit ſat and ſmil'd, 
To ſee the dingy Dons like lobſters boil'd, 

Or by the light'ning of th' exploded ſhell 
Diſpatch'd to ſeek a cooler birth in Hell 
All heroes, bloody, brave, or politic, 
All, all ſhould yield preeminence to Dick: 
And everlafting laurels, thick as hops, 
Wreath their bright foliage round his brindled chops, 

Myſterious Powers, who rule the deſtinies 
Qf conquerors and kings, of cats and mice, 

Why did your will the Pylian Chief decree 
Three centuries, unſpectacled, to ſee, 
the Vet ſummon from his patriot toils away 


Uluſtrious Dick, before his beard was grey 7 
Id, vor. XXXIII. | L 
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N Of valour, ſenſe, or ſcill, how vain the boaſt !—  Rheil 

ö Dick ſeeks the ſhades, an undiſtinguiſh'd ghoſt, | Crof 

And turns his tail on this terreſtrial ball, | Stare 

Diſmits'd without Mandamus Medical; And 

5 Sent, without purge or catapotium, Con! 

| In prime of Cat-hood to the Catacomb z And 

| No Doctor fee'd, no regimen advis'd, Prin 

[ Unpill'd, unpoultic'd, unphlebotomiz'd ! Yet 

. Ve ſage divines, if ſo conciſe our ſpan, | Curl 

. Who for prefernſent would turn Cat in pan? | Pem 

8 Since Clergymen and Cats one fate betides, Faſt; 

N And worms ſhall eat their ſermons and their hides! | And 

i Polecats, who Dick's diſaſtrous end ſurvive, | "-Cat- 

| Shall bleſs their ſtars that they ftill ſink alive; And 

Muſkcats ſhall feel a melancholy qualm, Unc 

K And with their ſweets departed Dick embalm; Cat- 

| Cats in each clime and latitude that dwell, | Cat- 

[ Brown, ſable, ſandy, grey, and tortoiſeſhell, | And 

| Of titles obſolete, or yet in uſe, Cats 

Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin ®, or Puſs; 1 5 And 

Cats who with wayward Hags the moon control, And 

Unchain the winds, and bid the thunders roll; Whe 

| Brave in enchanted ſieves the boiſt'rous main, | ; Cats 

And royal barks with adverſe blaſts detain + ; Mou 

Nay two-legg'd Cats, as well as Cats with four, V 

Shall Dick's irreparable loſs deplore. | ve 1 

Cats who frail nymphs in gay aſtemblies guard, =" 

f As buckram, |tift, and bearded like the pard; And 

| Calumnious Cats who circulate faux pas, F. 

| And reputations maul with murd*rous claws ; Dick 

758 | But 

* Rutterkin.—A Cat of this name was Cater-couſin to the great great great | He r 

: great great creat gieat great great grandmother ef Grimalkin; and Firſt Cat in Raw 

4 the Caterie of an old woman who was tried for bewitching a Daughter of the Freſ] 

Countets of Rutland in the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. | N Then 

T* Moreover ſhe confeſſed that ſhe took a Cat and chriſtened it, & e. &c, and And 

{ &« that in the night following, the ſaid Cat was cenveyed into the middeſt of the But, 

5 4% ſea by all thele Witches, layling in their Riddles, or Cives, and ſo left the ſud gude 

: «© Cit right before the towne of Leith in Sectland. This doone, there did arile And 
« tuch a tempeſt at Sea us a greater hath not been ſeen, &c," 

„ Apgail.c it is cenfeſſed that the ſaid chriſtened Cat was tlie cauſe of the Kinges AC 

& Majeſtie's thippe, at his comming forthe of Denmarke, lad a contraric winde 10 T. 

the reſt of the ſhippes then bet ing in his companie; which thing was melt ſtraunge Whe 

and true, as the Kinges Mlajeſtie acknowledgeth, for when the reſt of the ſhipp*s (Th: 

4 had a fair and gocd winde, then was the winde contrarie and altogether agazuſte Broil 

«© his Majeſtie, &c." 5 : Fron 

Old Pamphlet intitled, “ Newes frem Scotland, &c. &c. &c.“ Printed in the Fron 


year 1591, by William Wright. 8 1 5 
See Notes on the Tragedy of Macbeth, in Johnſon and Steevens' editicn of 

Fhaklpcate., n Tron 
i I Ihrill 


Cat-Prudes whoy when they 're aſk'd the queſtion, ſquall⸗ 


q | 2 4 © 1 2 TIED TY, 
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| $hrill Cats whom fierce domeſtic brawls delight, 


Croſs Cats who nothing want but teeth to bite, 
Starch Cats of puritanic aſpect ſad, RN 
And learned Cats who talk their huſbands mad; 
Confounded Cats who. cough, and croak; and cry, 
And maudlin Cats who drink eternally ; | 
Prim Cats of countenanee and mien preciſe, 

Yet oft'ner hankering for men than mice; 


Curſt Cats whom nought but caſtigation checks, 


Penurious Cats who buy their coals by pecks, 
Faſtidious Cats who pine for coſtly cates, 
And jealous Cats who catechiſe their mates; | 
And ne'er give anſwer Categorical ; 

Uncleanly Cats who never pare their nails, 
Cat-Goflips full of Canterbury tales, 

Cat-Grandams vex'd with aſthmas and catarrhs, 

And ſuperſtitious Cats who curſe their ſtars ; 

Cats who their favours barter for a bribe, 

And canting Cats, the worſt of all the tribe! 

And faded Virgin-Cats, and Tabbies old, 

Who at quadrille remorſeleſs mouſe for gold; 

Cats of each claſs, craft, calling, and degree 

Mourn Dick's calamitous Cataſtrophe. 5 
Vet, while I chant the cauſe of Richard's end, 

Ye ſympathizing Cats, your tears ſuſpend ! 


Then ſhed enough to float a dozen whales, 


And uſe, for pocket-hankerchiefs, your tails !— 1 

Fame ſays (but Fame a fland'rer ſtands confeſs'd,) 
Dick his own Sprats, like Bamber Gaſcoigne, dreſs'd 
But to the advocates of truth *tis known, 
He neither ſtaid for grace nor gridiron. | 
Raw Sprats he ſwore were worth all fiſh beſide, 
Freſh, ſtale, ſtew'd, ſpitchcock'd, fricaſſeed or fried: 
Then ſwallow'd down a ſcore without remorſe, 
And three fat Mice flew for a ſecond courſe : | 
But, while the third his grinders dyed with gore, 
Sudden thoſe grinders clos'd—to grind no more ! 
And (dire to tell!) commiſſion'd by Old Nick, 
A Catalepſy made an end of Dick. 

Thus from the Paſty's furfous eſcalade, 
Where blood, to gravy turn'd, embroivn'd his blade, 
(That all-encountering blade which ſcorn'd to fear 
Broil'd gizzards charg' d with Kian-gunpowder) 
From ra1s'd-cruſt levell'd never more to riſe, : 
From ducks diſpatch'd, and maſſacred minc'd pies, 
From turkey-poults transfix'd and ſirloins ſlaſh'd. 
From marrow-puddings maul'd, and cuſtards quaſh'd, 
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Crimpt cod, and mutilated mackarel, _ 

And deſolation of the turtle's ſhell, 

Some Alderman of giant appetite 

A ſurfeit ſweeps to everlaſting night: 
Imbibing claret with his lateſt breath, 
And brandiſhing his knife and fork in death, 
Dewnward a gormandizing ghoſt he goes, 
And bears to Hell freſh fuel on his. noſe ; 


For Cahpaſh explores th' infernal ſcene *, 


And wiſhes Phlegethon one vaſt Terrene. 
O Paragon of Cats, whoſe loſs Aiſtradhs | 

My ſoul, and turns my tears to Cataracts, 

Nor craft nor courage could thy doom prorogue! 

Dick, premier Cat upon the Catalogue 

Of Cats that grace a caterwauling age, 

Scar'd by Fate's Cat. call quits this earthly ſtage z 

Dire fled the arrow that laid Richard flat, 

And fickening Glory ſaw Death ſhoot a Cat. 
Ah! tho” thy buſt adorn no ſculptur'd ſhrine, 

No vaſe thy relics rare to fame confſign, 

No rev'rend characters thy rank expreſs, 

Nor hail thee, Dick! D. D. nor F. R. S. 

Tho' no funereal cypreſs ſhade thy tomb, 

For thee the wreaths of Paradiſe ſhalt bloom. 

There, while Grimalkin's mew her Richard greets, 

A thouſand Cats ſhall purr on purple ſeats: _ 

E'en now I ſee, deſcending from his throne, 

'Thy venerable Cat, O Whittington ! 

'The kindred excellence of Richard hail, 

And wave with joy his gratulating tail ! 

There ſhall the worthies of the Whiſker'd Race 

Elyſian Mice o'er floors of ſapphire chaſe, 

Midſt beds of aromatic marum ſtray, 

Or raptur'd rove beſide the Milky Way. 

Kittens, than Eaſtern Houris fairer ſeen, 

W hoſe bright eyes gliſten with immortal green, 

Shall ſmooth for Tabby Swains their yielding fur, 

And to their amorous.mews aflenting purr.— 


There, like Alcmena's, ſhall Grima in's, ſon 


In bliſs repoſe, his mouſing labours done, 
Fate, Envy, Curs, Time, Tide and Traps defy, 
And Caterwaul to all eternity, © 


* | Petit Ille dapes, ——— 
Oraque vana movet, dentemque in dente fatigat, 
Exercctque cibo deluſum gutter inani, | 


P.oque epulis tenues nequicquam devorat auras. 


OVID, MET, Lib. vii. 


1791; 


A SONG 
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AS O N G for the 88 Anniverſary, held at the S 


and Anehor Tavern, From the ſams. 


] SING not your heroes of ancient romance: 
Capadocian George, or Saint Denis of F rance; 
No chronicler I am | 
Of Troy and King Priam, 
And thoſe crafty old Greeks who to fritters did fry *cm; 
But your voices, Brave Boys, one and all I beſpeak 'em, 
In due celebration of Willizm of Wickham, 


Crorvs, 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, at the Crown and the late 
The flaſk never quit till clean out they have drank her; 
And united maintain, whether ſober or mellow 
That old Billy Wickham Was a Very Fine Fellow. 


The ſwain, who in amorous ſervitude glories, 1 
Swears that Love builds his neſt in the eyebrow of Chloris; ; 
Whale ſhafts from the quiver 
Of that Urchin Deceiver, 
Like the quills of a porcupine, ſtick in his liver : 
But at Wickham's Brave Boys ſhould he brandiſ his dart, 
We'll drown the Blind Rogue in a Wincheſter Quart. 


CHORUS, 
Fo or Wickham s Brave * &c. 


Loet Fomenters of fierce Oppoſition exclaim 
That our rulers are blind and our politics lame; 
Whoſe ſole aim and with is, 
With loaves and with fiſhes 
From the Treaſury Board to repleniſh their diſhes : 
How ſuch Orators fare, my Boys, who cares a button, 
While we have good Claret and Wincheſter Mutton. 


Cnokus. 
For Wickham's Brave 8785 Kc. 


Let the Soldier, who prates about ſtorming the trenches 
Of fortified towns, and of fair-viſag'd wenches, 

My numbers give heed to, | 

And, drinking as we do, | 
Shut up in its > ſeabbard his martial Toledo: 
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For we too ſhed blood, yet all danger eſcape, 
Since the hlood that we ſhed is the blood of the Grape. 


Let Wiekham's Brave Boys, &c. 


Let Lawyers, accuſtom'd to quarrel and brawl, 

Play the devil as uſual in Weſtminſter Hall; 

Reputations beſpatier, *' 
Yet thrive and grow fatter, 


While they daſh Wrong and Right up as cookmaids do Battert 
— ip rei I, what's ſtranger by far, 


Here good fellowſhip reigns, an 
No miſchief enſues from a Call to the Bar, 88 


| Crorvs. | 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, &c. 


The Empiric profound, who in heatheniſh Latin 
Such potions preſcribes as might poiſon old Satan, 
% and Rn.” ouoEE 5 
| And draught would cajole us, 
*Till ſnug under ground he has clapt in a hole us: 
But the wiſe Sons of Wickham his regimen flight, 
They ſwallow no draughts but of Red Wine and White. 
Senses. | 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, &c. 


Ye Poetical Tribe, on Parnaſſus who forage, 
Who prate of Jove's Nectar and Helicon-porridge, 
Yet, for beef- ſteaks and brand 
Set cach Jack- a- dandy | 
On a level with Frederick, or Prince Ferdinandy : 
What's the ſword of King Arthur or Admiral Hoſier 
To William of Wickham and his Jolly Old Crofier ! 


Caokvus. 


Let Wickham's Brave Boys, at the Crown and the Anchor, &c. 


The Gol DEN Days of good King ALFRED. From Seventeen hundred and 
: Ninety-one; a Poem, in Imitation of the T hirteenth Satire of JuUvENAaL; 


by Arthur Murphy, Eſq. 


WV o2ULD'ST thou controul this epidemic rage ? 

Then bid old 'Time roll back the golden age; 
Or you King Alfred's reign once more renew, 
And give thoſe days ef glory to our view. 


AN 


POET R Y 


* All then was innocence, content, and eaſe, 
While yet ſimplicity had pow'r to pleaſe, 
Wit had not learn'd to gloſs and varniſh crimes, 
Nor was vice calPd the faſhion of the times. 

+ To clubs at Bootle's, Arthur's, none could roam 
Each hoſpitable baron liv'd at home. 

Beneath his roof the welcome gueſt might ſay, 
Unplunder'd of his all at midnight play. 

Leagu'd at a Faro bank no ſharpers ſar, 

Nor for a wager could devour a cat. - 
Hoyle had not taught his rules of cards and dice, 
Great legiſlator of a nation's vice! 

On morning wings no news abroad could fly, 

To blot out truth, and propagate the lie; 

t No pamphlet ſcatter'd, from a traitor's pen, 
Raw metaphyſics, and falſe rights of men. 

From France no agent of a deſp'rate band 

Could ſpread his froth and venom through the land. 
Atheiſts, Socinians, Puritans, unknown; 
No fierce Republicans to ſhake the throne, 

No wars envenom'd by religious hate; 

Nor Whig, nor Tory, to convulle the ſtate. 

All were one party in their country's cauſe, 

And the King reign'd a ſubject of the laws. 

Love then in mutual bonds mankind could draw 

Nature their guide, ſimplicity their law. 

Pure health and peace ſincere contentment gave, 
The women virtuous, and their huſbands brave. 


CENSURE of the perpetual EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS. Fre 


the SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, @ Pom, by Mir, Jerningham. 


O FT have we heard the pure of taſte complain 
Of mawkiſh Portraiture's eternal reign; 

Of exhibitions which the art diſgrace, 

And pall the eye with many a vacant face, 

Let Miniature erect her fairy ſchool, 

And *mid her gewgaws unmoleſted rule; 

Let her bright dome each pleas'd Narciſſus ſeek, 

To her let Beauty hold her ſummer cheek: ! 


* Quondam hoc indigenz vivebant more. 


+ Nulla ſuper nubes convivia czlicolarum : 
Prandebat ſibi quiſque Deus. 


1 Nec rota, nec furiz, nec ſaxum, aut vulturis atri 
Pena, ſed infer nis hilares fine regibus umbræ. 
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In fond alluſion to the month of May, 

Let her the youthful bride's gay form diſplay ; 
Let her delineate, on her iv'ry plane, 
The nuptial ſimper of the happy ſwain ! 

From theſe we turn to ſcenes of higher aim, 
Where Eagle-Genius ſoars to nobler game; 
Where Fancy, Reaſon, Taſte, in one conjoin'd, 


_ Unfold the workings of th' impaſſion'd mind. \ 


— 


Now to the laurell'd, academic hand, 

To ev'ry artiſt's emulative hand, 
Munificence upholds her ſacred prize, 

And bids the daring reach it from the ſkies, 


CnARACTERS of SHAKSPEARE, propoſed as SUBJECTS for. 


AINTING., From the ſan, 


BEHOLD the Legate from the ſacred Dome *, 
In the rich garb of ſacerdotal Rome! 

Coaftance approaches ! ſpurning at relief, 

Attir'd in all the negligence of grief: 

In her fierce graſp ſhe ſhews her rooted hair, 


Preſenting well the image of Deſpair; 


And ſeems to cry aloud, in accents wild, 
5 He talks to me, who never had a child!“ | 
Mark where the blood-fed lamps, with crimſon ray +, 
The ragged entrails of a cave diſplay : 
There, on a craggy ſeat, the Wizard's throne, 
Sits, in rude pomp, th' emaciated Crone; 
She lifts a pale and wither'd hand an high, 
And on the Phantom rolls her ſavage eye, 
Whoſe doubtful form confounds th' enquiring fight, 


One part reveal'd, the other loſt in night: 


From this abhorr'd interpreter of fate, 
The Hag demands the future ſtorms of ſtate, 


' When the Sixth Henry, prince of dim renown, 


Shall loſe, what ill becomes him—England's crown. 
Ye, who to martial fame your ſpirit yield, | 

Who pant to reap the honors of the field, 

See the Third Edward, from the mountain's brow, 

Survey, with madd'ning glance, the plain below : 

He there beholds (by ſacred Glory won) 

In Danger's van his dear and godlike Son: 


He views with wonder, and with mingled fear, 


(His cye-lid gliſt'ning with affection's tear) 

With pride, applauſe, and with a Father's joy, 

The firſt achieyements of th' immortal Boy! x 
* King John, Acc zd, Scene 4th. 


+ Henry Sixth, Part II. Act 1ſt, Scene 4th. 
1 Henry Fifch, Ack iſt, Scene 2d, 


Wich 


0 rr . 


With fearful ſteps we now approach the bed 
Where Scotland's King reclines his weary head: 
Mark, mark the ſavage Thane's “ more ſavage Wife, 
Who brandiſhes aloft the thirſty knife! 

One moment—and the victim is no more; 

One moment—and he welters in his gore! 
When ſudden, thro? her ſoul's encircling night, . 
Flaſhes a glimm'ring of a moral light: 
O'er the calm features of the fleeping Gueſt 
She ſees her Father's image full expreſt + ! 
Tis Nature's miracle the Fiend relents, 
Her alter'd mien a ſickly ſmile preſents ; 
Affection ſubjugates her lawleſs ſoul, 

Her boſam heaves, and tears begin to roll. 


The MAGPIE ad ROBIN RED-BREAST: 
By PrrER PIN DAR, E. | 


ARSE PIE, in the ſpirit of romance, 
CA Much like the fam'd Reformers now of France, 
Flew from the dwelling of an old Poiſſarde; 
Where ſometimes in his cage, and ſometimes »7, 
He juſtified the Revolution rout, | 
That is, call'd names, and got a ſop for his reward. 


Red-hot with Monarch-roaſting coals, 
Juſt like his old, fiſh-thund'ring Dame, 

He left the Queen of crabs, and plaiſe, and ſoles, 
To kindle in Old England's realm a flame. 


Arriv'd at ev'ning's philoſophic hour, 
He reſted on a rural antique tow'r, 
Some Baron's caſtle in the days of old; 
When furious wars, miſnomer'd civil, 
Sent mighty chiefs to {ce the Devil, 8 
Leaving behind their bodies for rich mould, 

That pliable from form to form patroles, 
Making freſh houſes for new ſouls, 


Perch'd on the wall, he cocks his tail and eye, & 
And hops like modern beaux in country-dances z 5 
Looks dev'liſh knowing, with his head awry, 
Sgquinting with connoiſſeurſhip glances, 
All on a ſudden, Maggot ſtarts and ftares, 
And wonders, and for ſomewhat //range prepares; 

Macbeth. | | 

+ Act zd, Scene ad. — Lady Macbeth, “ Had he not reſembled my Father 

a5 he lle tt, I had don't, Ya: | - | 
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But, lo ! his wonder did not hold him long 
Soft from a buſh below, divinely clear, 
A thodeſt warble melted on his ear, 
A plaintive, ſoothing, ſolitary ſong 


A ſtealing, timid, unpreſuming ſound,  _ 

Afraid dim Nature's deep repoſe to wound; _ 
That huſh'd (a death-like pauſe) the rude Sublime, 

This was a novelty to Mag indeed, 

Who, pulling up his ſpindle-thanks with ſpeed, 
Dropp'd from his turret, half-devour'd by Time, 

A-la-Franzoije, upon the ſpray, 

Where a lone Red-breaſt pour'd to eve his lay. 


Staring the modeſt mĩnſtrel in the face; 
Familiar, and with arch grimace, 


He conn'd the duftty warbler o'er and o'er, 


As though he knew him years before, 
And thus began, with ſeeming great civility, 
All in the Paris caſe of volubility -- 


e What Bobby! dam'me, is it 30, 


% That thus yout pretty phiz to muſick ſcrew, 


„ So far from hamlet, village, town, and city, 
4% 'Fo glad old battlements with dull pſalm ditty ? 


« Sdeath! what a pleaſant, lively, merry ſccne k 
te Plenty of bats, and owls, and ghoſts, I ween ; 
% Rare midnight ſcreeches, Bob, between you all: 
„ Why, what 's the name on 't, Bobby? Diſmal Hal! ? 
* Come, to be feriotis==curſe this queer old ſpot, 
„ And let thy owliſk habitation rot 
& Join me, and ſoon in riot we will revet: 
* I' teach thee how to Curie, and call folks names, 


% And be expert in treaſon, murder, flames, 


« And moſt divinely play the devil. 


* Yes, thou ſhalt leave this ſpectred hole, 
© And prove thou haſt a bit of ſoul; _ 

* Soon ſhalt thou ſee old ſtupid London dance - 
There ſhall we ſhine immortal knaves ; 


«© Not ſteal unknown, like cuckoos, to our graves, 


s But imitate the geniuſes of France. 


« Who'd be that monkiſh, cloiſter'd thing, a muſcle * 
ic Importance only can ariſe from buſtle! 

% Tornado, thunder, lightning, tamult; ftrife ; 

% Theſe charm, and add a dignity to lite. | | 
* That thou ſhould'ft chooſe this ſpot, is monſtrous odd; 
* Peh, poh! thou canſt not like this life, by G= !?? 
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Sir!” like one thunder-ſtricken, ſtaring wide 
6e Can you be ſerious, Sir?“ the Robin cried. 

« Serious!“ rejoin'd the Magpie, « aye, wy boy 
« $o come, let 's play the devil, and enjoy. 


« Flames!“ quoth the Robin“ and in riot revel ! 
“ Call names, and curſe, divinely play the devil! 

„ cannot, for my life, the fun diſcern. ?: 
„No !-bluſh then, Bob, and follow me, and learn,” 


« Excuſe me, Sir,“ the modeſt Hermit cried— 

«« Hell's not the hobby-horſe I wiſh to ride!” 

« Hell !“ laugh'd the Magpie, hell no longer dread ; 
« Why, Bob, in France the Devil's lately dead: 


« Damnation vulgar to a Frenchman's hearing,” 
The word is only kept alive for ſwearing, | 
« Apainſt futurity they all proteſt; 

« And God and Heay'n are grown a ſtanding jeſt. 


« Brimftone and fin are downright out of faſhion; 
x France is quite alter'd—now a thinking nation: 
« No more of penitential tears and groans! 

« Philoſophy has crack'd Religion's bones. 


4 for your Saviour of a wicked world, 

,ong from his conſequence has he been hurl'd: 
They do acknowledge /xch a man, d'ye ſee; 
But then they call him ſimple Monſieur Chrift. 

«« Bob, for thy ignorance, pray bluſh for ſhame 
“ Behold, % Doc rox PRIESTLEY /ays the ſame, 


a.) 
* 


* 
N 


LY 


« Well! now thou fully art covinc' let's go.) — 

« What curſed doctrine!“ quoth the Robin, «© No 
J won't go—no! thy ſpeeches make me ſhudder.” — 
« Poor Robin !”” quoth the Magpie, what a pudder ! 
« Be damn'd then, Bobby —Aying off, he ravꝰd 
« And (quoth.the Robin) Sir, may you be /av'd/” 

This ſaid, the tuneful ſprite renew'd his lay; 
A ſweet and farewel hymn to parting day, 


In Thomas Paine the Magpie doth appear: 
That I'm Poor Robin, is not guite ſo clear. 


DescrIFTION 


— 
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DEsck1b+rox of the SEA SHORE. 


By DR. Arxi1n, 
FREQUENT along the pebbly beach I pace, 


And gaze intent on Ocean's varying face. 


Now from the main rolls-in the ſwelling tide, 


And waves on waves in long proceſſion ride; 
Gath*ring they come, *till, gam'd the ridgy height, 
No more the liquid mound ſuſtains its weight; 

It carls, it falls, it breaks, with hideous roar, 

And pours a foamy deluge on the ſhore. _ 
From tae bleak pole now driving tempeſts ſweep, 
Tear the light clouds, and vex the ruffled deep: 
White on the ſhoals the ſpouting breakers riſe, 
And mix the wafte of waters with the ſkies: 
The anch'ring veſſels, ftretch'a in long array, 
Shake from their bounding ſides the d 
Lab'ring they heave, the tighten'd cables ſtrain, 
And danger adds new horror to the main: 
Then ſhifts the ſcene, as to the Weſtern gales 
Delighted Commerce ſpreads her crowded fails. 
A cluſter'd groupe the diſtant fleet appear, 

That, ſcatt'ring, breaks in varied figures near. 
Now, all-illumin'd by the kindling ray, 
Swan-like, the ſtately veſſel cats her way: | 
The full-wing'd barks now meet, now ſwiftly paſs, 
And leave long traces in the liquid glaſs: 

Light boats, all fail, athwart the currents bound, 
And dot with ſhining ſpecks the ſurface round. 
Nor with the day the ſea-born ſplendours ceaſe: 
When er'ning lulls each ruder | wy to peace, 
The riſing moon with ſilv'ry luſtre gleams, 

And ſhoots acroſs the flood her quiv'ring beams. 
Or, if deep gloom ſucceed the ſultry day, 
On Ocean's boſom native meteors play, 

Flaſh from the wave, purſue the dipping oar, 
And roll in flaming billows to the ſhore. 


DescnryTiIon of MORNING: From Poems by the Author 
of the VILLAGE CURATE, and ADRIANO, 


— — AT length a breeze 
Blew from the eaſt, and rent the ſable clouds 
That all night long had veiPd the ſtarry Heavens, 
From many a cheerful loop-hole, thro” the gloom, 


aſhing ſpray ; 


eps 


An 
Peeps the clear azure with its living gems, 
Faſt flies the ſcud; and now the glowing dawn 
Stands unobſcur'd upon the mountain's top, 
Her lovely forehead with a waning moon oy 
And her own brilliant day-ſtar grac'd. The clouds, 
Still floating overhead, touch'd by. the beam 
Of the ſlow ſun emerging from the deep 
{But to Ophelia's eye not yet reveal'd}, 
Are fleeces dipt in ſilver, dappled pearl, 
And feathers ſmoother than the cygnet's down; 
Here red and fiery as the ferret's eye, 

Here dun and wavy as the turtle's breaſt. | 
The fainting ſtars withdraw, the moon grows pale, 
And the clear planet, meſſenger of light, 

Hides in the ſplendor of returmng day. 

The mountains are on fire. The foreſt burns 
With glory not to be beheld. The Heavens 
Are ftreak'd with rays from the relumin'd Eaſt, 
As from the center of a flaming wheel, 

Shot round. The ſun appears. The jovial hills 
Rejoice and fing, the chearful vallies laugh. 

All Nature utters from her thankful heart 

Audible gratitude. 1 


The PATRIOT FAIR, 3 SONG. 
By the late CarIsTOPHER SMART, u. A. of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge* . 


WI EN young and artleſs as the lamb, 
VV That plays around the fondling dam, 
hriſk, buxom, pert, and filly ; 

I ſighted all the manly fwains, 
And put my virgin heart in-chains 
For ſimple, ſmock-fac'd Billy. 


But when experience came with years, 
And rais'd my hopes, and quell'd my fears, 
My blood grew blythe and bonny ; 
I turn'd off ev'ry beardleſs youth, 
And gaye my love, and fix'd my truth 
On honeſt, ſturdy Johnny. 


But when at wake I ſaw the Squire, 
For lace I felt a new deſire, 


Not inſerted in his works. 
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Fond to out-ſhine my Mammy ; PR 

I ſigh'd for fringes, frogs, and beaux, 

And pig-tail'd wigs, and powder'd clothesy 
And ſilken Maſter Sammy. 


„ | R 
For riches next I felt a fame, \ 
When to my cot old Gripus came Sour 

To hold an am'rous parley ; 7 | Of v 
or muſic now I chanc'd to burn; 1 Of fi 
And fondly liſten'd in my turn Here 
To warbling, quavering Charley, Rape 
Thus all alike, the fools and wits, TO 
Fops, fid!ers, foreigners, and cits, Whe 
All charm'd me by rotation: Es Her 
Then learn from me, ye Patriot Fair, 1 Aud 
Ne'er make one ſingle man your care: Her 
But ſigh for all the nation. 2 — Al 
| Wh 
: 5 5 1 And 
* SOLILOQUY of the Princeſs PERRIWINKLE, /o/a, attendeq & Her 
fourtcen Maids of great honour, | Ane 
| | : . | Het 
5 | An 
QURE ſuch a wretch as I was never born, Gre 
By all the world deſerted and forlorn ;- | By 
This bitter-ſweet, this honey-gall to prove, | He 
And all the oil and vinegar of love. | Al 
Pride, Love and Reaſon will not let me reſt, He 
But make a dev'liſh buſtle in my breaſt, . An 
To wed with Fizsig, Pride, Pride, Pride denies; ) | He 
Put on a Spaniſh padlock, Reaſon cries: Of 
But tender gentle Love with every wiſh complies. J WI 
Pride, Love and Reaſon fight till they are cloy'd, Eq 
And each by each in mutual wounds deftroy'd, Di 
Thus when a Barber and a Collier fight, Ar 
The Barber beats the luckleſs Collier white; He 
The duſty Collier heaves his pond'rous ſack,  _ At 
And, big with vengeance, beats the Barber—black; Re 
In comes the Brickduſt-man, with grime o'erſpread, W 
And beats the Collier and the Barber—red. | [ 
Black, red, and white, in various clouds are toſt, Ti 


And in the duſt they raiſe the combatants are loſt, 


# From a Comedy called, © A Trip to Cambridge, or the Grateful Fair. 
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PROLOGUE ro he SCHOOL FOR ARROGAN CR, 
Spoken by Mr. BERNARD. 


RE A'T news! Great news! Extraordinary news! 
Who'll buy, or give three-halfpence to peruſe ? 
{ Sounds] Great news !-—Pray did you call, Sirs ?-—here am I! 
Of wants, and wanted, I've a large ſupply ! 
Of fire and murder, marriage, birth, and death, 
Here's more than I can utter in a breath ! 
Rapes, riots, hurricanes, routes, rogues, and faro ! 
Famine and fire in 'Furkey, and the plague at Cairo! 
Here's tincture for the gums, which dentiſts make, 
Whole teeth eat moſt when other people's ache. 
Here are rich ſoups, hams, tongues, oils, ſauce, ſour-crozzts 
And here's the grand ſpecific for the gout ! 
Here's turtle newly landed ; lamb houſe-fed : | 
And here a wife and five ſmall children wanting bread, 
Wholeſale and retail Britiſh ſpirits here : 
And here's the dying ſpeech of poor ſmall-beer ! 
Here are tall men, ſhort women, and fat oxen; 
And here are Sunday Schools, and Schools for Boxing, 
Here ruin'd rakes for help-mates advertiſe; ; 
And only want 'em handſome, rich and wiſe. 
Great news! Here's money lent on bond! rare news! 
By honeſt, tender-hearted, Chriſtian Jews! 
Here are promotions, dividends, rewards; 
A h& of bankrupts and of new-made lords. 
Here the debates at length are, for the week; 
And here the deaf and dumb are taught to ſpeak. 
Here HazarD, GoopDLUCk, SHERGOLD, and a band 
Of gen'rous Gentlemen, whoſe hearts expand | 
With honour, rectitude, and public ſpirit, 
Equal in high deſert, with equal merit, 
Divide their tickets into Shares and Quarters ; 
And here's a ſervant-maid found hanging in her garters | 
Here! here's the fifty thouſand, ſold at every thop ; 
And here's the Newgate Calendar, —and Drop. 
Rare news; Strange news! Extraordinary news! 
Who would not give three-half-pence to peruſe ? 
Going, returns] *Sblud ! I forgot Great news again I ſay | 
To- night, at Covent-Garden, a new play! : 
5 raptures] Oh ! I'll be there, with Jack, our Printer's Deyil! 
e're jndges We know when to clap, or cavil ! 
We've heard our Preſſmen talk of, of—Rome and Greece! 
And have read Harry—Harry——Harry Stotle's Maſterpiece 
When we have paid our ſhilling, we're the Town! 
As wiſely can find fault as thole who pay their crown ! N 
EE ih Nay, 
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Nay, we like them, if it be bad or good. 

Can talk as faſt, as, as, — as if we underſtood! 

Oh! I'll be there; get the firſt row, and with my ſtaff 
ITIl act the trunkmaker, thump, roar, encore, and laugh . 
The Prompter's boy has call'd our Jack aſide, 

And ſays, the Play's to cure the world of pride! 

That rich folks will no longer think they're born 

To cruſh the weak, and laugh the poor $4 ſcorn! 

The great twill teach that virtue, wit, and merit, 

They may perchance poſſeſs, but can't inherit! 

That learning, wiſdom, genius, truth, and wort, 
Are far more rich and rare than ribbands, rank, and birth! 
Lord! Lord! Who ever heard of ſuch a ſcheme ? | 
"Teach ſenſe to Wealth and Pride! Your Poets always dream! 
Could he do this, there's no one will deny 


- That news! ſtrange news ! * be the gew'ral cry [Exit. 


Extratt from an Er Rox written at the Hot Wells, Briftol, 


PERH4 PS to theſe grey rocks and mazy ſprings 
Some heart may come, warm'd with the pureſt fire; 


For whom bright Fancy plumes her radiant wings, 
And warbling Muſes wake the lonely lyre. 


Some beautcous maid, deceiv'd in early youth, 
Pale o'er yon ſpring may hang in mute diſtreſs ; 

Who dream'd of faith, of happineſs, and truth, 
Of love—that virtue would protect and bleſs. 


Some muſing youth in ſilence there may bend, 
Untimely ftricken by ſharp ſorrow's dart ; 
For friendſhip form'd, yet left without a friend, 

And bearing ſtill the arrow at his heart. 


Such was lamented Russ L's“ hapleſs doom, 

The loſt companion of my youth's gay prime; 
Ev'n ſo. he ſunk unwept into the tomb, 

And o'er his head clos'd the dark gulph of times, 


Hither he came, a wan and weary gueſt, 
A ſoftening balm for many a wound to crave ; 


And woo'd the ſunſhine to his aching breaſt, | 
Which now ſeems. ſmiling on his verdant grave! 


He heard the whiſpering winds that now I hear, 

As, boding much, along theſe hills he paſt ; 4 
Vet ah! how mournful did they meet his ear 

On that ſad morn he heard them for the * 


* «© The Rev. Thomas Ruſſel, Fellow of New Call a author of ſome 


ingenious poems, died at the Hot Wells, 1788, in the — year of his age. 


80 


eri TE, e 


80 finks the ſcene, like a departed dream, 

Since late we ſojourn'd blythe in Wyktn ans bowr's +, | 
Or heard the merry bells by V ſtream, _ W 
And thought our way was ſtrew'd with fairy 

Of thoſe with whom we play'd upon the lawn 

Of early life, in the freſh morning, play'd, 

Alas! how many, ſince that vernal dawn, 
Like thee, poor Russ ETL, in the ground are lade. 


As pleas'd awhile they wander'd hand in hand, 
Once led by friendſhip on the ſpring-tide plain, 
How oft did Fancy wake her tranſports bland, 
And on the lids the ſtarting tear detail! 


flow'rs! 


J yet ſurvive, now muſipg other I 
Than that which early ſooth'd my thoughtleſs years; 
Thinking how days and hours have paſs'd along, ' 
Mark'd by much pleaſure ſome, and ſome hy tears ! 


NETLEY ABBEY. 
By W. SornBEBT, Bf. 
Cc 80 FT on the wave the ears at diſtance ſound, 
The night breeze ſighing through the leafy ſpray, 


With gentle whiſper murmurs all around, _ 
 _ Breathes on the acid ſea, and dies away. | 
As ſleeps the moon upon her cloudleſs height, 
And the ſwoln ſpring-tide heaves beneath the light, 
Slow lingering on the ſolitary ſhore © 
Along the dewy path my fteps I bend, _ 
Lonely to yon forſaken fane deſcend, reg as 
To muſe on youth's wild dreams amid the runs hoar. 
Within the ſhelter'd center of the aiſl e, 
Beneath the aſh whoſe growth romantic ſpreads, 
Its foliage trembling o'er. the funeral pile. 
And all around a deeper darkneſs ſheds; | 
While through 3H; where the thick Hy, tines, 
Bright on the ſilver'd tow'r the woon-beam ſhines, 
And the grey cloiſter's roofleſs length illumes; 
Upon the moſſy ſtone I he reclin d. | 
And to a viſionary world refign'd, . | 
Call the pale ſpectres forth from the forgotten, tombs, | 


+ * Wincheſter College,” 
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e 
Spirits] the deſolated wreck that haunt, 
Who frequent by the village maiden ſeen, 
When ſudden ſhouts at eve the wanderer daunt, 
And ſhapeleſs ſhadows ſweep along the green; 
And ye, in midnight horrors heard to yell 
Round the deſtroyer of the holy cell, 
With interdictions dread of boding ſound; 
Who, when he prowl'd the rifled walls among, 
Prone on his brow® the maſſy fragment flung ;— | 
Come from your viewleſs caves, and tread this hallow'd ground! 
© V. b 
How oft, when homeward forc'd, at day's dim cloſe, 
In youth, as bending back I mournful ſtood 
Fix'd on the fay'rite ſpot, Where firſt aroſe 
The pointed ruin peeping o'er the wood; 
Methought I heard upon the paſſing wind 
 Melodious ſounds in ſolemn chorus join'd, 
Echoing the chaunted veſper's peaceful note; 
Oft through the veil of night's deſcending cloud, 
Saw gleaming far the viſionary croud | 
Down the deep vaulted aiſle in long proceſſion float. 
But now.; no more the gleaming forms appear, 
Within their graves at reſt the fathers ſleep ; 
And not a ſound comes to the wiſtful ear, 
Save the low murmur of the tranquil deep: 
Or from the graſs that in luxui iant pride | 
Waves o'er yon eaſtern window's ſculptur'd fide, 
The dew-drops burſting on che fretted ſtone: 
While faintly from the diſtant coppice heard, 
The muſic of the melancholy bi ti 5 = 
Trills to the ſilent heav'n a ſweetly-plaintive moan. 
VE. 
Farewell, delightful dreams, that charm'd my youth ! 
Farewell th* aerial note, the ſhadowy train ! 110 
Now while this ſhrine inſpires ſublimer truth, 
While cloiſter'd echo breathes a ſolemn ſtrain, 
In the deep ſtillneſs of the midnight hour, 
Wiſdom ſhall curb wild fancy's magic pow'r, 
And as with life's gay dawn th' illuflonsceaſe, 
Though from the heart ſteal forth a ſigh profound 
Here Reſignation o'er its ſecret wound eg 
Shall pour the lenient balm that ſoothes the foul to peace. : 


* This alludes to a circuniftance recorded in 'Croft's Antiquities, and Kill be- 


lieyed in the neighbourhood, 
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CHARACTER ef the INVENTOR of WHIS T. 
From « WHIST, & Poem.“ 


A Yorkſhire dame invok'd the midwife's care; 
421 And bleſt her huſband with a ſon and heir. 
His infant frame appear'd robuſt enough, 
But ſcarcely made of penetrable tuff; 
Nor bitter ſquall, nor whimper deep and low, 
Announc'd his entrance on the ſtage of woe. 
When on his face the ſacred fluid fell, 
No cry eſcap'd, his ſad ſurprize to tell. 
With rattling toys he ſtill refus'd to play, 
* And from his coral tore the bells away. 
When loud or piercing ſounds aſſail'd his ear, 
Each look betray'd his horror and his fear: 
But chief he ſeem'd to dread the ſtrife of tongues; 
For then alone he ſtrain'd his little lungs, 
And with a rueful face inceſſant roar'd, | 
Till the ſtorm ceas'd, and filente was reſtor'd. 
Hard was the taſk and weariſome, to teach 
His backward tongue the mimick art of ſpeech; 
Nor, when at laſt your patience won the day, 
Did he, like other babes, your care repay. 
Ne' er did his prattle charm a parent's ear; 
He ſcarcely utter'd twenty words a year. 
Oft would he fly to ſome ſequeſter'd nook; 
To pore in quiet o'er a piftur'd bo ; 
Or fit whole hours immers'd in thought profound; 
With eyes that fondly lov'd the ſenſeleſs ground; 
Till nature's wants, from which no frame is free, 
Rous'd the young Stoic from his reverie. Eo 
To ſchool for once he went; but threat nor pray*r 
Could force his feet again to venture there 
Not that, like ſome, his taſk had wrought him woe, 
(His wit was quick; altho' his tongue was flow) ; 
Nor that he fear'd the maſter's awful nod, 
(Th attentive ſcholar ſeldom dreads the rod): 
His fear was only from the boiſt'rous noiſe 
Rais'd by ſo many wild unruly boys: 
Their ſavage tumult tore his tender ear, 
D iſtreſt him more than what his frame could bear; 
And, had his parents forc'd him ſtill to go, 
Might ſoon have ſent him to the ſhades below. 


* I threw away my rattle before I was two months old; and would not 


inks uſe of my coral, till they had taken away the bells from it.“ SPECTATOR, 
O. 1. - | 
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A grave and ſober tutor next was found, 
To lead him ſoftly through the claſſic ground. 
One charge there was he never would obey— , 
A taſk of any length aloud to ſay: 

The yielding tutor took it written down 
But then he ſeldom read it with a frown, 

His parents thus, of temper ſoft and mild, 
In all his freaks indulg'd their wayward child; 
Not without hope that gravity ſo young, | 
Such love of ſilence, ſuch command of tongue, 
When the wild ſeafon of caprice was paſt, 
Would ſurely riſe to ſomething great at laſt. 


When twice nine years had thus at home been ſpent, 


The grave young Moody was to Cambridge ſent; 


Where, led by no temptation's pow'r aſtray, 

He paſs'd the time in his accuſtom'd way ; 

Seldom abroad, or in the common hall, 

Read much, heard little, and ſpoke none at all. 
But now ſtern fate his father call'd away, 

And ſent him home, impatient to allay 

Maternal anguiſh for a loſs ſo great, 

And take poſſeſſion of his own eſtate; 


In which he hop'd, remote from noiſe and ſtrife, 


To pals in peace profound his future life 
Peace, the dear idol of his Stoic mind, 
Which ev'n in Cam's retreats he could not find; 


For there ſome youths, who felt a barb'rous joy 


Their graver neighbour's comfort to deſtroy, 
Each art employ'd that to their fancies roſe, 
His cars to wound, and murder his repoſe.” 


* 


Dis RACE OF TRUMPING WITH AN AGE, 


From the Same. 


BUT oh, what words can paint the dire diſgrace, 


The ſhameful crime, of, trumping with an ace, 
Until it loſe its relative degree, 

And chance the ſole ſurviving trump to be 

As well might George, when he in ſtate appears, 
Enthron'd with ſplendor in the Houſe of Peers, 
Were ſome raſh 3 ſo daring then to be, 

As make with honourable pockets free; 

As well might he, whene'er the fact was known, 
Jump down indignant from his royal throne, 
And ſeizing by the neck without delay, 
Hunfelf to Newpate haul the wretch away: 
Nor would he thus a ſtranger 'figure cut, | 
Than ace of trumps to ſuch an office put. 


_ EPITAPH. 
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F AV OURITES of Beauty, o' er theſe ſorrowing ſtrains 
Drop, as you paſs, one ſympathetic tear; 

For all that Leſbia lov'd this grave contains, 

The pride, the envy, of his ſex ſleeps here. 


Here he, whom late the ſportive fair careſt, 

For whom ſhe ſuffer'd many a ſoft alarm, 

Whom ſtill her fondling hand with rapture preſt, 
As unreftrain'd he rov'd from charm to charm; 


Here Leſbia's Sparrow lies !-And know, gay train, 
Howe'er diſtinguiſh'd by the female eye, 

That you, as light, as heedleſs, and as vain, 

Like him may languiſh, and like him muſt die“ 


Cold is that head, which from the tabby foe 

Secure in Leſbia's heaving boſom lay ! 
Clos'd is that bill, which ſlily from below 

Her laughing lip aſſail'd in wanton play! 


Favourites of Beauty, o'er theſe ſorrowing ſtrains 
Drop, as you paſs, one ſympathetic tear; 

For all that Leſbia lov'd this grave contains, 
The pride, the envy, of his ſex fleeps here! 


LINES, #urittex in the SCHOOLS at OXFORD, on the lat Day of 
performing EXERCISES for a Docrox's DEGREE, 


g INCE firſt within theſe ſchools I trembling tried 
Snug in my cap my hackneyed ſtrings to hide, 

While many a heavy load of logic hung 

In ſtill- born accents on my fault*ring tongue, 

Till this big moment, which my heart appalls, 

When now I read grave lectures to the walls; 

'To-morrow deſtin'd Doctor to commence, 

And bid farewell to comfort, eaſe, and ſenſe 

How many novel ſounds have ſooth'd my ear, 

To pariſh, pupils, ſpouſe, and children dear! 

What future titles fortune may beſtow, 

Anxious I wiſh—and yet I dread—to know ! 

Retide what may, on theſe proud walls my name, 

Carv'd all in capitals, thall live to fame. 

And if perchance ſome ſober youth peruſe, 

When J am cold, this relick of my muſe, 

Doom'd here whole hours to walk, and warm his toes, 

And ſometimes moralize, and ſometimes doze, 
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Thus may he reaſon, „ Now a grav 0 

All of the reverend Doctor Na 
Which, while preferment ſmil'd upon the prig, 
Would ſcarcely hold his buſhel of a wig T ©" 


SONNET. 


By CARLO TE Smart H. 


FAREWELL, ye lawns ! by fond remembrance bleſt, 


As witneſſes of gay unclouded hours, 
Where to maternal friendſhip's boſom preſt 
My happy childhood paſs'd amid your bow rs. 

e wood-walks wild, where leaves and fairy flow'rs 
By ſpring's luxuriant hand are ſtrewn anew; by 
Rocks, whence with ſhadowy grace rude nature lours, 
O'er glens and haunted ſtreams !—a long adieu! 
—And thou! oh! promis'd Happineſs / whoſe voice 
Deluded fancy heard in ev'ry grove, e 
Bidding this tender truſting heart rejoice 

In the bright proſpe& of unfading love, 

Though loſt to me—ſtill may 55 ſmile ſerene 
Bleſs the dear lord of this regretted ſcene | 
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ACCOUNT of Books for I'79T. 


An Hiſtorical Diſquifition concerning 
the Knowledge which the Ancients 


had of India; and the Progrejs of 


Trade with that Country, prior to 
the Diſcovery of the Paſſage to it by 
the Cape of Good Hope, By Wil- 
liam Robertſon, D. D. F.R.S. 
Ed. Principal of the Univerſity, 
and Hiftoriographer to his Majeſty 
for Scotland. 


HE writings of Dr. Robert- 

ſon poſſeſs, in the eſtimation 
of the public, a degree of literary 
eminence, which many productions 
of more ſplendour, but leſs ſolidity, 
have ſeldom been able to attain, 
His name has been ſo long and ſo 
deſervedly reſpected, his reputation 
is fixed on ſo permanent a founda- 
tion, that the cenſure of criticiſm, 


were it inclined to be ſevere, would 


now prove as fytile as its panegyric 
might be deemed ſuperfluous. 'The 
earlier productions of his pen, while 
they were honoured with general 
applauſe, afforded ample ground for 
praiſe to the few, who withheld un- 
qualified admiration, and but little 
room for captious remark to the 
ſtill ſmaller number who were diſ- 
poſed to cavil. 

Although we feel ourſelves hap- 
py in ſubſcribing to the propriety 
of that deciſion, which an unpre- 


Judiced public has long paſſed upon 


inſignificance or oblivion, 


the merits of this celebrated writer, 
a deciſion from which, when clear 
and unequivocal, no literary appeal 
ſhould ever lie, we cannot but con- 
feſs, that in the peruſal of the work 
before us we have not always diſ- 
covered the ſame beauties which 
captivated us in his Hiſtory of Scot» 
land, and his Charles the Fifth, 
To whatſoever cauſe it be imputed, 
whether it ariſes from a barrenneſs 
in the ſubject itſelf, which may per- 
haps be deficient in intereſting, if 
not novel materials, or from that 
diſinclination to long and laborious 
ſtudy fo incidental to us all in the 
decline of life, there certainly ap- 
pear leſs extent of reſearch, leis pa- 
tience of inveſtigation, and leſs 
profundity of reaſoning, in this than 
in Dr. Robertſon's former produc- 
tions. 
We truſt that we ſhall not be miſ- 
underſtood as wiſhing to claſs the 
Hiſtorical Diſquiſition among the 
periſhable productions of the day, 
the generality of which may for a 
time indeed attract the attention of 
the public; ſome by the gaudineſs 
of their colouring, others by the 
prettineſs or quaintneſs of their 
compoſition, but are all alike, ſooner 
or later, condemned to fink into total 
The 
preſent volume, in fact, poſſeſſes 
conſiderable merit; and could we 
M 4 - haye 
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have forgotten that it was written 
by the admired author of Charles 


the Fifth, we ſhould have been con- 


tented to have ſpoken of it in gene- 


ral terms of commendation, It is 


always amuſing, often inſtructive. 


It poſſeſſes, with ſome exceptions 


indeed, a felicity of illuſtration, a 
pertinence of remark, and an acute- 
neſs of obſervation, which betray the 
pen of a maſter. 
pectations may be ſometimes baulk- 
ed by the diſplay of trite or ſuper- 
ficial ſentiment, we nevertheleſs re- 
ceive much delight as well as im- 
provement from many judicious and 
appoſite reflections, which do ho- 
nour to the character of Dr. Ro- 


bertſon, as a man, a ſcholar, and a 


philoſopher. If we now and then 
meet with a diffuſion of leſs inte- 
reſting detail, a redundance rather 
than richneſs of compoſition, we 


| likewiſe more frequently perceive 
an elegant neatneis of narrative, 


which is ſparing even of chaſte and 
appropriate ornaments, 15 accurate, 
but not injudiciouſly minute, im- 
preſſive without the affectation of 
being perpetuaily energetic. The 
ſtyle, although it cannot boaſt thoſe 
ſuperior graces, which Dr. Robert- 
ſon could nave given it, is at all 
t mes above mediccrity, is ſeldom 
negligent, never ſlovenly; if it be 
only occaſionally ſplendid, it is ge- 
nerally terſe, perſpicuous, and claſ- 
ſical. 

This Hiſtorical Diſquiſit'on is 
divided into four ſections, with the 
addition of notes, and an appendix 
of no inconſiderable bulk. The 
firſt ſection treats of the intercourſe 
with India until the conqueſt of 
Egypt by the Romans: the ſecond 
from the eſtabliſhment of the Ro- 
man dominion in Egypt, to the 
conqueſt of that kingdom by the 


Although our ex- 


' Hytitaſpe 


Mahomedans: the third from the 
laſt-mentioned period to the diſco. 
very of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Portu- 
gueſe dominion in the eaſt: and 
the fourth contains ſuch general 
obſervations; as refult from a view 
of the whole. The notes are of 
courſe illuſtrative of the occaſional 
paſſages in the different ſections. 
The appendix is replete with obſer- 
vations on the civil policy the 
laws and judicial proceedings the 
arts, ſciences, and religious inſtitu- 
tions of the Indians. 


In the firſt ſection, after ſlightly 


noticing the connexion which ſub- 
ſiſted between ancient Egypt and 
the Eaſt-Indies, Dr. Robertſon 
haſtens to the memorable expedi- 


tion of Alexander into that coun- 


try; of this expedition he gives the 
following account: 

« About an hundred and fixty 
years after the reign of Darius 
Alexander the Great un- 
dertook His expedition into India. 
The wild ſallies of paſſion, the inde- 
cent exceſſes of intemperance, and 
the oſtentatious diſplays of vanity, 
too frequent in the conduct of this 
extraordinary man, have ſo degrad- 
ed his character, that the pre- emi- 
nence of his merit, either as a con- 
queror, a politician, or a legiſlator, 


has ſeldom been juſtly eſtimated. 


The ſubject of my preſent inquiry 


leads me to conſider his operations 


only in one light, but it will enable 
me to exhibit a ſtriking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. 
He ſezms, ſoon after his firſt ſucceſſes 
in Att, to have formed the idea of 
eltabiiliing an univerſal monarchy, 


and atpired to the dominion of the 


lea, as well as of the land. From 
the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians 
ur their own defence, Wich left wich- 

vur 
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out any ally or protector, he con- 
ceived anihigh opinion of the re- 
ſources of maritime power, and of 
the wealth to be derived from com- 
merce, eſpecially that with India, 
which he ound engroſſed by the ei- 
tizens of Tyre. With a view to 
ſecure this commerce, and to eſta- 
bliſh a Ration for it, preferable in 
many reſpects to that of Tyre, as 
ſoon as he completed the con- 
queſt of Egypt, he founded a city 
near one of the mouths of the Nile, 
which he honoured with his own 


name; and with ſych admirable diſ- 


cernment was the ſituation of it 
choſen, that Alexandria ſoon be- 
came the greateſt trading city in the 
ancient world; and, notwithſtanding 
many ſucceſlive revolutions in em- 
pire, continued, during eighteen 
centuries, to be the chief ſeat of 
commerce with India *. Amidſt 
the military operations to which 
Alexander was ſoon obliged to turn 
his attention, the defire of acquiring 
the lucrative commerce which the 
Tyrians had carried on with India, 
was not relinquiſhed. Events ſoon 
occurred, that not only confirmed 
end added firength to his defire, but 
opened to him a proſpect of obtaining 
the ſovereignty of thoſe regions 
which ſupplied the reſt of mankind 
with ſo many precious commodi- 
ties. e | 

« After his final victory over the 
Perſians, he was led in purſuit of the 
laſt Darius, and of Beſſus, the mur- 
derer of that unfortunate monarch, 
to traverſe that part of Aſia which 
ſtretches from the Caſpian ſea be- 
yond the river Oxus. He advanced 
towards the ealt as far as Maracan- 
du f, then a city of ſome note, and 
veltined, in a future period, under 


* Hiſt. of America, vol. i. p. 20. 


I Strab. xv. p. 1021. A. 
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the modern name of Samarcand, to 
be the capital of an empire not in- 
ferior to his own in extent or power, 
In a progreſs of ſeveral months, 
through provinees hitherto unknown 
to the Greeks, in a line of march 
often approaching near to India, and 
among people accuſtomed to much 
intercourſe with it, he learned man 


things concerning the ſtate of a 


country 1 that had been long the 
object of his thoughts and wiſhes 8, 
which increaſed his deſire of in vad- 
ing it. Deciſive and prompt in all 
his reſolutions, he ſet out from Bac- 


tria, and croſſed that ridge of moun- 


tains which, under various denomi- 
nations, forms the Stony Girdle (if 


I may uſe an expreſſion of the Ori- 


ental geographers) which encircles 
Aſia, and conſtitutes the northern 
barrier of India. 5 | 
The moſt practicable avenue to 
every country it is obvious, muſt be 
formed by circumſtances in its na- 
tural ſituation, ſuch as the defiles 
which lead through mountains, the 
courſe of rivers, and the places where 
they may be paſſed with the greateſt 


eaſe and ſafety. In no place of the 


earth 1s this line of approach marked 


and defined more conſpicuouſly, 


than on the northern frontier of 
India ; infomuch that the three great 
invaders of this country, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in 
three diſtant ages, and with views 
and talents extremely different, ad- 
vanced by the ſame route, with 
hardly any deviation. Alexander 
had the merit of having firſt diſco- 
vered the way. Aiter paſſing the 
mountains, he encamped at Alex- 
andria Paropamiſana, on the ſ. me 
ſite with the modern city Candahar; 
and having ſubdued or conciliated 


+ Arrian, iii. c. 30. 
Arrian, iv. c. 15. 
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the nations ſeated on the north-weſt 
bank of the Indus, he croſſed the 
river at Taxila, now Attock, the 
only place where its ſtream is ſo tran- 
quil that a bridge can be thrown 
over it. re 

« After paſſing the Indus, Alex- 
ander marched forward in the road 
which leads directly to the Ganges, 
and the opulent provinces to the 
ſouth-eaſt, now comprehended under 
the general name of Indoſtan. But, 
on the banks of the Hydaſpes, known 
in modern times by the name of the 
Betah or Chelum, he was oppoſed 
by Porus, a powerful monarch of the 
cpuntry, at the head of a numerous 
army. The war with Porus, and 
the hoſtilities in which he was ſucceſ- 
ſively engaged with other Indian 
princes, led him to deviate from 
his original route, and to turn more 
towards the fouth-weſt, In carry- 
ing on theſe operations, Alexander 


marched through one of the richeſt. 


and beft peopled countries of India, 
now called the Panjab, from the five 
great nvers by which it is watered; 
and as we know that this march was 
performed in the rainy ſeaſon, when 
even Indian armies cannot keep the 
field, it gives an high idea both of 
e e perſevering ſpirit, and 
of the extraordinary vigour and 
hardineſs of conſtitution which ſol- 
diers, in ancient times, derived from 
the united effects of gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſe and military diſcipline. In 
every ſtep of his progreſs, objects no 
leſs ſtriking than new preſented 
themſelves to Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indus, even after 
he had {een the Nile, the Euphrates, 
and the Tigris, muſt have filled 
him with ſurprize f. No country he 
had hitherto viſited was ſo populous 


* Renncll Mem. p. 92. 


and well cultivated, or abounde&jn 
ſo many valuable productions of na- 
ture and of art, as that part of India 
through which he had led his army, 
But when he was informed in every 
place, and probably with -exagyger- 
ated deſcription, how much the In- 
dus was inferior to the Ganges, and 
how far all that he had hitherto be. 
held was ſurpaſſed in the happy re- 
— through which that great river 
flows, it is not wonderful that his 
eagerneſs to view and to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of them ſhould have prompt- 


ed him to aſſemble his ſoldiers, and 


to propoſe that they ſhould reſume 
their march towards that quarter 
where wealth, dominion, and fame 
awaited them. But they had alrea- 
dy done ſo much, and had ſuffered 
ſo greatly, eſpecially from inceſſant 
rains and extenſive inundations, that 
their patience as well as ſtrength 
were exhauſted, and with one voice 
they refuſed to advance farther. 
In this reſolution they perſiſted 
with ſuch ſullen obſtinacy, that 


Alexander, though poſſeſſed in the 


higheſt degree of every quality that 
gains an aſcendant over the minds of 
military men, was obliged to yield, 
and to iſſue orders for marching back 
to Perſia 1. 

« 'The ſcene of this memorable 
tranſaction was on the banks of the 
Hyphaſis, the modern Beyah, which 
was the utmoſt limit of Alexander's 
progreſs in India. From this it is 
manifeſt, that he did not traverſe the 
whole extent of Panjab. Its ſouth- 
weſt boundary is formed by a river 
anciently knawn by the name of 
Hyſudris, and now by that of the 
Setlege, to which Alexander never 
approached nearer than the ſouthern 


bank of the Hyphafis, where he erec | 


+ Strab. lib. xv. p. 1027. C. & note 5, Caſaub. 
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ted twelve. ſtupendous altars, which 
he intended as a monument of his 
xploits, and which (if we may be- 
—— the biographer of Apollonius 
Tyanæus) were ſtill remaining, with 
legible inſcriptions, when that fan- 
taſtic ſophiſt viſited India, three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-three years after 
Alexander's expedition . The 
breadth of the Panjab, from Ludha- 
na on the Setlege to Attock on the 
Indus, is computed to be two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine geographical 
miles, in a ſtraight line; and Alex- 
ander's march, computed in the 
ſame manner, did not extend above 
two hundred miles. But, both as 
he advanced and returned, his troops 
were ſo ſpread over the country, 
and often acted in ſo many ſeparate 
diviſions, and all his movements 
were ſo exactly meaſured and deli- 
neated by men of ſcience, whom he 
kept in pay for the purpoſe, that he 
acquired a very extenſive and ac- 
curate knowledge of that part of 
India +. 
When, upon his return, he reach- 
ed the banks of the Hydaſpes, he 
found that the officers to whom he 
had given it in charge to build and 
collect as many veſſels as poſſible, 
had executed his orders with ſuch 
activity and ſucceſs that they had aſ- 
ſembled a numerous fleet. As 
amidſt the hurry of war, and the 
rage of conqueſt, he never loſt ſight 
of his pacific and commercial 
ſchemes, the deſtination of this fleet 
was to fail down the Indus to the 
ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
t0 the Perſian Gulf, that a commu- 
nication by ſea might be opened 
with India and the centre of his do- 
minions. 


* Philoſtr. Vita Apollon. lib, 11, c. 43. edit. Olear. Lipſ. 1709. 


+ Plin. Nat, Hitt. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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« The conduct of this expedition 
was committed to Nearchus, an of- 
ficer equal to that important truſt. 
But as Alexander was ambitious to 
acquire fame of every kind, and fond 
of engaging in new and ſplendid 
undertakings, he himſelf accompa- 
nied Nearchus in his navigation 
down the river. The armament 
was, indeed, ſo great and magnifi- 
cent, as deſerved to be commanded 
by the conqueror of Aſia. It was 
compoſed of an army of a hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, and two 
hundred elephants, and of a fleet of 
near two thouſand veſſels, various in 
burden and form; on board of which 
one-third of the troops embarked, 
while the remainder marching in two 
diviſions, one on the right, and the 


panied them in their progreſs. As 
they advanced, the nations on each 
ſide were either complled or perſuad- 
ed to ſubmit. Retarded by the va- 
rious operations in which this en- 
gaged him, as well as by the flow 
navigation of ſuch a fleet as he con- 
ducted, Alexander was above nine 
months before he reached the 
ocean I. 

« Alexander's progreſs i in India, 
in this line of direction, was far more 
conſiderable than that whichhe made 
by the route we formerly traced; 
and when we attend to the various 
movements of his troops, the num- 
ber of cities which they took, and the 
different ſtates which they ſubdued, 
he may be ſaid not only to have 
viewed, but to have explored, the 
countries through which he paſſed. 
This part of India has been ſo little 
frequented by Europeans in later 
times, that neither the poſition of 


1 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 101. 
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places, nor their diſtances, can be 


_ aſcertained with the ſame accuracy 


as in the interior provinces, or even 
in the Panjab. But from the re- 
ſearches of Major Rennell, carried 
on with no leſs diſcernment than in- 
duſtry, the diſtance of that place on 


the Hydaſpes, where Alexander fit- 
ted out his fleet, from the ocean, can- 
not be leſs than a thouſand Britiſh 


miles. Of this extenſive region a 
conſiderable portion, particularly the 
upper Delta, ſtretching from the 
capital of the antient Malli, now 
Moultan, to Patala, the modern 
Tata, is diſtinguiſhed for its fertility 
and population *. 

« Soon after he reached the 
ocean, Alexander, ſatisfied with hav- 
ing accompliſhed this arduous un- 
dertaking, led his army by land 


back to Perſia, The command of 


the fleet, with a conſiderable body 
of troops on board of it, he left to 
Nearchus, who, after a coaſting 


voyage of ſeven months, conducted 


it ſately up the Perſian Gulph 


into the Euphrates +. 


« In this manner did Alexander 
firſt open the knowledge of India to 
the people of Europe; and an exten- 


_ tive diſtrict of it was ſurveyed with 


greater accuracy than could have 
been expected from the ſhort time he 
remained in that country. Fortu- 
nately an exact account, not only of 
his military operations, but of every 


thing worthy of notice in the coun- 


tries where they were carried on, 
was recorded in the memoirs or 
Journals of three of his principal 
officers, Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, 
Ariſtobulus, and Nearchus. The 


two former have not indeed reached 


* Rennell Mem. 68, &c, 
J Aran, lib. 1. in proemio. 


Arrian, lib, vj. c. 2. 
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our times, but it is probable that 
the moſt important facts which they 
contained, are preſerved, as Arrian 
profeſſes to have followed them as 


is guides in his Hiſtory of the Ex- 


pedition of Alexander f; a work 
which, though compoſed long after 
Greece had loſt its liberty, and in 
an age when genius and taſte were 
on the decline, is not unworthy the 
pureſt times of Attie literature. 

With reſpect to the general ſtate 
of India, we learn from theſe writers, 
that in the age of Alexander, though 
there was not eſtabliſhed in it any 
pewerful empire, reſembling that 
which in modern times ſtretched its 
dominion from the Indus almoſt to 
Cape Comorin, it was even then 
formed into monarchies of conſider. 
able extent. The king of the Pra- 
ſij was prepared on the banks of the 
Ganges to oppoſe the Macedonians, 
with an army of twenty thouſand 
cavalry, two thouſand armed cha- 
riots, and a great number of ele. 
phants F. The territory of which 
Alexander conſtituted Porus the ſo- 
vereign, is ſaid to have contained 
no fewer than two thouſand towns ||. 
Even in the moſt reſtricted ſenſe that 
can be given to the vague indefinite 
appellations of ations and towns, an 
idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. As the fleet 
ſailed down the river, the country on 
cach fide was found to be 1n no re- 
ſpect inferior to that of which the 
government was committed to 
Porus. | 

« It was likewiſe from the me- 
moirs of the ſame officers that Eu- 
rope derived its fixſt authentic infor- 
mation concerning the climate, the 


+ Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 23. 
$ Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 232. 
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foil, the productions, and the inhabi- 
tants of India; and in a country 
where the manners, the cuſtoms, and 
even the dreſs of the people are al- 
moſt as permanent and invariable as 
the face of nature itſelf, it is won- 
derful how exactly the deſcriptions 
given by Alexander's officers deli- 
neate what we now behold in India, 
at the diſtance of two thouſand years. 
The ſtated change of ſeaſons, now 
known by the name of Monſoons; the 
periodical rains; the ſwelling of the 
rivers; the inundations which theſe 
occaſion; the appearance of the 
country during their continuance z 
are particularly mentioned and de- 
ſcribed. No leſs accurate are the 
deſcriptions which they have given 
of the inhabitants, their delicate and 
ſlender form, their dark complexion, 
their black uncurled hair, their gar- 
ments of cotton, their living entire- 
ly upon vegetable food, their divi- 
ſion into ſeparate tribes or cas the 
members of which never intermarry, 
the cuſtom of wives burning them- 
ſelves with their deceaſed huſbands, 
and many other particulars, in all 
which they perfectly reſemble the 
modern Hindoos,”? 

An enquiry 1s made, in the ſecond 
ſection, into the manner in which 
the intercourſe with India was car- 
ried on by the Romans, into the 
nature of the intercourſe, and into 
the knowledge which that people 
poſſeſſed of the eaſt in general. A 
ſuccin& account is given of the dif- 
ferent articles of commerce, which 
formed the principal traffic of the 
Romans, 

« In order to convey an idea of 
their demands as complete as poſſible, 
I ſhall in the firſt place make ſome ob- 
ſervations on the three great articles 


„Nat. Hiſt, lib. xii, c. 18. 
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of general importation from India. 
1. Spices and aromatics. 2. Pre- 
cious ſtones and pearls. 3. Silk. 
And then I ſhall give ſome account 
{68 far as I can venture to do it 


rom authentic information) of the 


aſſortment of - cargoes, both out- 
ward and homeward bound, for the 
veſſels fitted out at Berenice for dif- 
ferent ports of India. To 

4 1, Spicesand aromatics. From 
the mode of religious worſhip in the 


heathen world; from the incredible 


number of their deities, and of the 
temples conſecrated to them; the 


conſumption of frankincenſe and 


other aromatics, which were uſed in 
every ſacred function, muſt have 
been very great. But the vanity 
of men occaſioned a greater con- 
ſumption of theſe fragrant ſubſtan- 
ces than their piety. It was the 
cuſtom of the Romans to burn the 


bodies of their dead, and they deem 


ed it a diſplay of magnificence, to 
cover, not only the body but the fu- 
neral pile on which it was laid, 
with the molt coſtly ſpices. At the 
funeral of Sylla, two hundred and 
ten burthens of ſpices were ſtrewed 
upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon 
and caſſia at the funeral of Pappœa. 
greater than the countries from 
which it was imported produced in 
one year. 
theſe precious ſubſtances with the 
carcaſes of the dead (ſays Plinv): 
We offer them to the Gods only in 
grains *. It was not from India, I 
am aware, but from Arabia, thar 
aromatics were firſt imported into 
Europe; and ſome of them, parti- 
cularly franckincenſe, were produc- 
tions of that country, But the Ara- 
bians were accuſtomed, together 


with 


We conſume in heaps 


. W 


NR 


t74 
with ſpices of native growth, to fur- 
niſh foreign merchants with others 
of higher value, which they brought 
from India, and the regions beyond 
it. The commercial intercourſe of 
the Arabians with the Eaſtern parts 
of Aſia, was not only early (as has 
been already obſerved) but conſider- 
able. By means of their trading 


caravans, they conveyed into their 


own country all the valuable pro- 
ductions of the Eaſt, among which, 
ſpices held a chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodi- 
ties, ſpices and aromatics of various 
kinds form a principal article *. 
Some authors aſſert that the greater 
part of thoſe purchaſed in Arabia 
were not the growth of that coun- 
try, but brought from India +. 
That this aſſertion was well-found- 
ed, appears from what has been ob- 
ferved 'in modern times, The 
frankincenſe of Arabia, though 
reckoned the peculiar and moft pre- 
cious production of the country, is 
much inferior in quality to that 
imported into it from the Eaſt; and 
It is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at preſent ſupply the ex- 
tenſive demands of various provin- 
ces of Aſia for this commodity 1. 
It 1s upon good authority, then, that 
I have mentioned the importation of 
ſpices as one of the moſt conſider- 
able branches of ancient commerce 
with India. 

„II. Precious ſtones, together 

with which pearls may be claſſed, 
ſeem to be the article next in value 
imported by the Romans from the 
Eaft. As theſe have no pretenſion 
to be of any real uſe, their value 
ariſes entirely from their beauty and 
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their rarity, and even when eſtimated 
moſt moderately is always high. But 
among nations fat advanced in lux- 
ury, when they are deemed not only 


ornaments but marks of diſtinction, 


the vain and the opulent vie ſo eager- 
232 one another for the poſſeſ- 

on of them, that they riſe in price 
to an exorbitant and almoſt incredible 
height. Diamonds, though the art 
of cutting them was imperfealy 
known to the ancients, held an high 
place in eſtimation among them as 
well as among us. The compara- 
tive value of other precious ſtones 


varied according to the diverſity of 


taſtes and the caprice of faſhion, 
The immenſe number of them men- 
tioned by Pliny, and the laborious 


care with which he deſcribes and ar- 


ranges them , will aftoniſh, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, the moſt ſkilful lapidary or 
Jeweller of modern times, and ſhews 
the high requeſt in which they were 
held by the Romans. | 

« But among all the articles of 
luxury, the Romans ſeem to have 
e the preference to pearls. Per- 
ons of every rank purchaſed them 
with eagerneſs; they were worn on 


every part of dreſs; and there is 


ſuch a difference, both in ſize and in 
value, among pearls, that while ſuch 
as were large and of ſuperior luſtre 
adorned the wealthy and the great, 
ſmaller ones, and of inferior quality, 


gratified the vanity of perſons in 


more humble ſtations of life. Julius 
Cſar preſented Servilia, the mo- 


ther of Brutus, with a pearl, for 


which be paid forty-eight thouſand 
four hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds. 
The famous pearl ear-rings ef Cleo- 
patra were in value one hundred and 


* Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 28. Strab. lib. ii. p. 156. A. lib. xv. p. 1018. A. 


7 Strab. lib, xvii. p. 1129. C. 


J Niebuhr. Deſeript. de I Arabie, tom. i. p. 126: 
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fixty-one thouſand four hundred 
and fifty-eight pounds *. Precious 
tones, it is true, as well as pearls, 
were found not only in India, but 
in many different countries, and all 
were ranſacked in order to gratify 
the pride of Rome. 
ever, furniſhed the chief part, and 
its productions were allowed to be 
moſt abundant, diverſified, and va- 
lua ble. | 0 

III. Another production of In- 
dia in great demand at Rome, was 
ſilk; and when we recollect the va- 
riety of elegant fabrics into which it 


may be formed, and how much theſe 


have added to the ſplendour of dreſs 
and furniture, we cannot wonder at 
its being held in ſuch eftimation by 
a luxurious people. The price it 
bore was exorbitant; but it was 
deemed a dreſs too expenſive and 
too delicate for men , and was ap- 


propriated wholly to women of emi- 


nent rank and opulence. This, 
however, did not render the demand 
for it leſs eager, eſpecially after the 
example of the diſſolute Elagabalus 
introduced the uſe of it among the 
other ſex, and accuſtomed men to 
the difgrace (as the ſeverity of an- 
tient ideas accounted it) of wearing 
this effeminate garb. Two circum- 
ſtances concerning the traffick of 
ſilk among the Romans merit obſer- 
ſervation, Contrary to what uſual- 
ly takes place in the operations of 
trade, the more general uſe of that 
commodity ſeems not to have in- 
creaſed the quantity imported, in 
ſuch proportion as to anſwer the 
growing demand for it, and the 
price of ſilk was not reduced during 
the courſe of two hundred and fifty 
years from the time of its being firſt 


known in Rome. In the reign of 


* Plin, Nat, Hiſt, lib, ix, c. 35. 
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Aurelian, it ſtill continued to be 
valued at its weight in gold. This, 


it is probable, was owing to the 
mode in which that commodity was 
procured by the merchants of Alex- 
andria. They had no direct inter- 
courſe with China, the only country 
in which the ſilk-worm was then 
reared, and its labour rendered an 
article of commerce. 


quented, was brought thither in ſhips 
of the country; and either from 
ſome defect of ſcill in managing the 
ilk-worm, the produce of its inge- 
nious induſtry among the Chineſe 
was ſcanty, or the intermediate dea- 
lers found greater advantage in fur- 
niſhing the market of Alexandria 
with a ſmall quantity at an highe 


price, than to lower its value by 


increaſing the quantity. The other 
circumſtance which I had in view, 
15 more extraordinary, and affords a 
ſtriking proof of the imperfect com- 
munication of the ancients with re- 
mote nations, and of the flender 
knowledge which they had of their 
natural productions or arts. Much 


as the manufactures of {ilk were ad- 


mired, and often as ſilk is mentioned 
by the Greek and Roman authors, 
they had not, for ſeveral centuries, 
after the uſe of it became common, 


any certain knowledge either of the 


countries to which they were indebt- 
ed for this favourite article of ele- 
gance, or of the manner in which 1t 
was produced. By ſome, filk was 
ſuppoſed to be a fine down adhering 
to the leaves of certain trees or 


flowers ; others imagined it to be a 


delicate ſpecies of wool or cotton ; 


and even thoſe who had learned that 


it was the work of an inſect, ſhew, 


+ Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 23. 
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by their deſcriptions, that they had 
no diſtin idea of the manner in 


which it was formed; It was in 
conſequence of an event that hap- 
pened in the fixth century of the 
Chriſtian æra, of which I ſhall here- 
after take notice, that the real na- 
ture of filk became known in Eu- 
rope. | 

« The other commodities uſually 
imported from India, will be men- 
tioned in the account, which I now 


proceed to give, of the cargoes ſent 
out and brought home in the ſhips 
employed in that trade. 


For this 
we are indebted to the circumnavi- 
gation of the Erythræan ſea, aſcrib- 
ed to Arrian, a curious though ſhort 
treatiſe, leſs known than it deſerves 
to be, and which enters into ſome 
details concerning commerce, to 
which there is nothing ſimilar in any 
ancient writer. The firſt place in 
India, in which the ſhips from 
Egypt, while they followed the an- 
cient courſe of navigation, were ac- 
cuſtomed to trade, was Patala in the 
river Indus. They imported into 
it woollen cloth of a flight fabric, 
linen in chequer-work, ſome pre- 
cious ſtones, and ſome aromatics un- 
known in India, coral, ſtorax, glass 
veſſels of different kinds, ſome 
wrought ſilver, money, and wine. 
In return for theſe, they received 
ſpices of various kinds, ſapphires, and 
other gems, ſilk ſtuffs, filk thread, 
cotton cloths, and black pepper. 
But a far more conſiderable empori- 
um on the ſame coaſt was Barygaza, 
and on that account the author, 
whom I follow here, deſcribes its 
Jituation, and the mode of approach- 
ing it, with great minuteneſs and 
accuracy. Its ſituation correſponds 


* Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 2 
] Digeſt, liv. xxxix. tit. iy. $ 16, De publicanis et veſtigalibus. 


entirely with that of Baroach, of 
the great river Nerbuddah, down 
the ſtream of which; or by land- 
earriage, from the great city of 
Tagara acrols high mountains, 
all the productions of the interior 
country were conveyed to it. The 
articles of importation and expor- 
tation in this great mart were ex. 
tenſive and various. Beſides theſe 


already mentioned, our author enu- 


merates among the former, Italian, 
Greek, and Arabian wines, braſs, 
tin, lead, girdles or ſaſhes of curious 
texture, melilot, white glaſs, red ar- 
ſenic, black lead, gold and filver 
coin. Among the exports he men- 
tions the onyx, and other gems, 


ivory, myrrh, various fabrics of cot- 


ton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper . At 
Muſiris, the next emporium of note 
on that coaſt, the articles imported 
were much the ſame as at Baryga- 
Za; but as it lay ncarer to the eaſt- 
ern parts of India, and ſeems to have 
had much communication with 
them, the commodities exported 
from 1t were more numerous and 
more valuable. He ſpecifies par- 
ticularly pearls 1n great abundance 
and of extraordinary. beauty, a va- 
riety of ſilk ſtuffs, rich perfumes, 
tortoiſe-ſhell, different kinds of 
tranſparent gems, eſpecially dia- 
monds, and pepper in large quan- 
tities, and of the beſt quality +. 

« 'The juftneſs of the account 
given by this author of the articles 
imported from India, 1s confirmed 
by a Roman law, in which the In- 
dian commodities ſubje& to the pay- 
ment of dutics are enumerated f. 
By comparing theſe two accounts, 
we may form an idea, tolerably ex- 


8, + Ibid. 31, 32. 
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act, of the nature and extent of the 
trade with India in ancient times. 
As the ſtate of ſociety and man- 
ners among the natives of India, in 
the earlieſt period in which they are 
known, nearly reſembled what we 
obſerve among their deſcendants in 
the preſent age; their wants and 
demands were, of courſe, much the 
ſame. 'The ingenuity of their ownar- 
tilts were io able to ſupply theſe, that 
they ſtood little in need of foreign 
manufactures or productions, except 
ſome of the uſeful metals, which 


their own country did not furnith in 


ſutficient quantity; and then, as 
nov”, it was moſtly with gold and 
ſilver that the luxuries of the Eaſt 


were purchaſed, In two parti 


culars, however, our importations 
from India differ greatly from thoſe 
of the ancients. The dreſs, both of 
the Greeks and Romans, was almoſt 
entirely woollen, which, by their 
frequent uſe of the warm bath, was 
rendered abundantly comfortable. 
Their conſumption of linen and cot- 
ton cloths was much inferior to that 
of modern times, when theſe are 
worn by perſons in every rank of 
life. Accordingly, a great branch 
of modern importation from that 
part of India with which the ancients 
were acquainted, is in prece-goods ; 
comprehending, under that mer- 


cantile term, the immenſe variety of 


fabricks, which Indian ingenuity has 
formed of cotton. But, as far as 1 
have obſerved, we have no authority 
that will juſtify us in ſtating the an- 
cient importation of theſe to be in 
any degree conſiderable. 

« In modern times, though it 
continues ſtill to be chiefly a com- 
merce of luxury that is carried on 

with India, yet, together with the ar- 


| * Herbelot Biblioth. 
Vol. XXXIII. 
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ticles that miniſter to it, we import, 
to a conſiderable extent, various 
commodities, which are to be con- 
ſidered merely as the materials of 
our domeltic manufactures. Such 
are the cotton-wool of Indoftan, 
the ſilk of China, and the falt-petre 
of Bengal. But in the accounts of 


ancient importations from India, 
raw filk and ſilk- thread excepted, I 


find nothing mentioned that could 


ſerve as the materials of any home- 


manufacture. The navigation of 
the ancients never having extended 
to China, the quantity of unwrought 
ſilk with which they were ſupplied, 
by means of the Indian traders, ap- 
pears to have been ſo ſcanty, that 
the manufacture of it could not make 
an addition of any moment to their 
domeſtic induſtry.“ 

At the concluſion of this ſection 
the introduction of the filk-worm 
into Europe is thus alluded to: 

The frequency of open hoſti- 


lities between the emperors of Con- 


ſtantinople and the monarchs of 
Perſia, together with the increaſing 
rivalthip of their ſubjects in the trade 
with India, gave riſe to an event 
which produced a conſiderable 
change in the nature of that com- 
merce. As the uſe of filk, both in 


dreſs and furniture, became gra- 


dually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated 


and ſurpaſſed the ſovereigns of Aſia 


in ſplen Jour and magnificence; and 
as China, in which, according to the 
concurring teſtimony of Oriental 
writers, the culture of ſilk was ori- 
ginally known “, ſtill continued to 
be the only country Which produced 
that valuable commodity; the Per- 
ſians, improving the advantages 
which their ſituauon gave them over 
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the merchants from the Arabian 
Gulf, ſupplanted them in all the 
marts of India to which ſilk was 
brought by ſea from the Eaſt. 
Haying it likewiſe in their power to 
moleſt or to cut off the caravans, 
which, in order to procure a ſupply 
for the Greek empire, travelled by 


land to China, through the northern 
provinces of their kingdom, they en- 


tirely engroſied that branch of com- 


merce. Conſtantmople was obliged 


to depend on a rival power for an 
article which luxury viewed and 
deſired as eflential to elegance. 
The Perſians, with the uſual rapa- 
city of monopoliſts, raiſed the price 
of filk to ſach an exorbitant height“, 
that Juſtinian, eager not only to ob- 
tain a full and certain ſupply of a 


commodity which was become of 
indiſpenſable uſe, but ſolicitous to 


deliver the commerce of his ſubjects 
from the exactions of his enemies, 
endeavoured, by means of his ally, 


the Chriſtian monarch of Abyſſinia, 


to wreſt ſome portion of the ſilk trade 
from the Perſians. In this attempt 
he failed; but when he leaſt expect- 
ed it, he, by an unforeſeen event, 
attained, in ſome meaſure, the ob- 
ject which he had in view. Two 
Perſian monks having been employ- 
ed as nuflionaries in ſome of the 
Chriſtian churches, which were eſta- 
bliſhed (as we are informed by Col- 
mas) in different parts of India, had 
penetrated into the country of the 
There they ob- 


and becaine acquainted with all the 
arts of man in working up its pro- 
ductions into ſuch a varicty of ele- 
gant fabrics. Ihe proſpect of gain, 
or perhaps an indignant zeal, ex- 


cited by ſeeing this lucrative branch 
of commerce engroſſed by unbeliey- 
ing nations, prompted them to re- 
pair to Conſtantinople. There they 


explained to the emperor the origin 
of ſilk, as well as the various modes 


of preparing and manufacturing it, 


myſteries hitherto unknown, or very 


imperfectly underſtood in Europe; 
and encouraged by his liberal pro- 
miſes, they undertook to bring to 
the capital a ſufficient number of 
thoſe wonderful inſects, to whoſe 
labours man is ſo much indebted, 
This they accompliſhed by convey- 
ing the eggs of the ſilk-worm in a 
hollow cane. "They were hatched 
by the heat of a dunghill, fed with 
the leaves of a wild mulberry-tree, 


and they multiplied and worked in 


the ſame manner as in thoſe climates 
where they firſt became objects of 
human attention and care T. Vaſt 
numbers of theſe inſects were ſoon 
reared in different parts of Greece, 
particularly in the Peloponneſus. 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed 
ſilk-worms with equal ſucceſs, and 
was imitated, from time to time, in 
ſeveral towns of Italy. In all theſe 
places extenſive manufactures were 
eſtabliſhed, and carried on, with fill 
of domeftic production. The de- 
mand for ſilk from the Eaſt dimi- 
niſhed of courſe, the ſubjects of the 
Greek emperors were no longer 
obliged to have recourſe to the Per- 
ſians for a ſupply of it, and a conſi- 
derable change took place in the 
nature of the commercial intercourſe 
between Europe and India.“ 

The third ſection commences 
with a brief account of the manner 
in which the Mahomedans ſupplied 
Europe with the luxuries of India; 


* Procop. Hiſt. Arcan. c. 25. 


+ Procoy, de Bello Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17. 
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and then proceeds to give an inte- 
teſting view of the commercial riſe 
of the Italian ſtates; until the diſco- 
very of the Cape of Good Hope 
threw almoſt the whole trade of the 
Eaſt into the hands of the Portu- 
gucle, We ſliall quote Dr. Robert- 
ſon's relation of the laſt-· mentioned 
event. ä 
oh When the Portugueſe, to whom 
mankind are indebted for opening 
this communication between the 
moſt remote parts .of the. habita- 


| ble globe, undertook their firſt voy- 


age "of diſcovery, it is probable 
that they had nothing farther 


in view than to explore thole parts 
of the coaſt of Africa which lay 


neareſt to their own country. But 
a ſpirit of enterpriſe, when rouſed 
ak, put in motion, is always pro- 
greſſive; and that of the Portugueſe, 
though flow. and timid in its firſt 
operations, gradually acquired vi- 
gour, and prompted them to advance 
along the weſtern ſhore. of the Af- 
rican continent, far beyond the ut- 
moſt boundary of ancient navigation 
in that direction. Encouraged by 
ſucceſs, it became more adventu- 
rous, deſpiſed dangers which for- 
merly appalled it, and ſurmounted 
difiiculties which it once deemed 
inſuperable. When the Portugueſe 
found in the torrid zone, which the 
ancients had pronounced to be un- 
inhabitable, fertile countries, occu- 
pied by numerous nations; and 
perceived that the continent pf 
Africa, inſtead of extending 1 
breadth towardsthe Welt, net, ftp 
to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared 
to contract itſelf, and to bend Eaſt- 
wards, more extenſive proſpects 
opened to their view, and inſpired 
them with hopes of reaching India, 
by continuipg to hold the ſame 


tugueſe had hitherto viſited, 
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courſe which they kad lo long pur- 
ſued. 

« After ſeveral unſucceſsful a 
tempts to accompliſh what they had 
in view, a ſmall ſquadron ſailed from 
the Tagus, under the command of 
Vaſco de Gama, an officer of rank, 


whole abilitics and courage fitted 


him to conduct the moſt diflicult and 
arduous. enterpriſes. From unac- 
quaintance, however, with the pro- 
per ſeaſon and route of navigation 
in that vaſt ocean rag which he 
had to ſteer his courſe, his voyage 
was long and dangerous. At length 
he doubled that promontory, Which 
for ſeveral years, had been the object 
of terror and of hope to his country- 
men. From that, after a proſperous 
navigation along the ſouth-eaſt of 


Africa, he arrived at the city of 
Melinda, and had the ſatisfaction of 
diſcovering there, as well as at other 
places where he touched, people of 


a race very different from the rude 
inhabitants of the Weſtern ſhore of 
that continent, which alone the Por- 
Theſe 
he found to be ſo far advanced in 
civilization, and acquaintance with 
the various arts of life, that they 
carried on an active commerce, not 
only with the nations on their own 
coaſt, but with remote countries of 
Aſia. Conducted by their pilots, 
who held a courſe (with which ex- 
perience had rendered them well 
acquainted) he ſailed acroſs the 
Indian ocean, and landed at Calecut, 
on the coaſt of Malabar, on the 
twenty: ſecond of May, one thouſand 
four hundred and ninety- eight, ten 
months and two days after his 
departure from the port of Liſbon. 
The Samorin, or Monarch of 
the country, aſtoniſhed at this unex - 
pected viiit of an unknown people, 
N 2 N | whois 
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whoſe aſpect, and arms, and manners, 
bore no reſemblance to any of the 


nations accuſtomed to frequent his 


harbours, and who arrived in his 


dominions by a route hitherto deem- 


ed impracticable, received them, at 


firſt, with that fond admiration which 


is often excited by novelty. But 
in a ſhort time, as if he had been 
inſpired with forefight of all the 
calamities now approaching India 


by this fatal communication opened 


with the inhabitants of Europe, he 
formed various ſchemes to cut off 
Gama and his followers. But from 


every danger to which he was ex- 
poſed, either by the open attac s or 


ſecret machination of the Indians, 
the Portugueſe admiral extricated 
himſeſf with ſingular prudence and 
intrepidity, and at laſt ſailed from 
Calecut with his ſhips loaded, not 
only with the commodities peculiar 
to that coaſt, but with many of the 
rich productions of the Eaſtern parts 
of India. | 

« On his return to Liſbon, he was 
received with the admiration and 
gratitude due to a man, who, by h1s 
'aperior abilities end reſolution, had 
conducted to ſuch an happy iſſue an 
undertaking of the great: it impor— 
tance, which had long occupied the 


thoughts of his ſovereign, and ex- 


cited the hopes of his fellow-ſub- 
jects . Nor did this event intereſt 
the Portugueſe alone. No nation 
in Europe beheld it with unconcern. 
For although the diſcovery of a new 
world, whether we view it as a diſ- 
play of genius in the perion who 
tirſt conceived an idea of that un- 


_ dertaking which led mankind to the 


knowledge of it, whether we con- 
template its influence upon ſcience 


by giving a more complete knoy- 
ledge of the globe which we inha. 
bit, or whether we conſider its ef. 
fects upon the commercial inter. 
courſe of mankind, be an event far 
more ſplendid than the voyage of 
Gama, yet the latter ſeems original. 
ly to have excited more general at. 
tention. The former, indeed, fill- 
ed the minds of men with aſtoniſh- 
ment; it was ſome time, however, 
bo fore they attained ſuch a ſufficient 
knowledge of that portion of the 
earth now laid open to their view, 
as to form any juſt idea, or even 
probable conjecture, with reſpect to 
what might be the conſequences of 
communication with it. But the 
immenſe value of the Indian trade, 
which both in ancient and in mo- 


dern times had enrichedevery nation 


by which it was carried on, was 4 
ſubject familiar to the thoughts of 
all intelligent men, and they at 
once perceived that the diſcovery 


of this new route of navigation to the | 


Eaſt, muſt occaſion great revolu- 
tions, not only in the courſe of 


commerce, but in the political ſtate 


of Europe.“ 

As the author conceived, that at 
the concluſion of his third ſection, 
when he had brought down his ac- 
count to the diſcovery of a new 


route of navigation by the Cape of | 


Good Hope, he was arrived at that 
point, whence a line might be 
drawn, which would mark the chief 
diſtinction between the manners and 
political inftitutions of ancient and 
modern times, the fourth ſection 
conſiſts of ſome general obſerva- 
tions which he thought naturally 


aroſe from a ſurvey of both, and 2 


compariſon of one with the other. 


* Aſia de Joao de Barros, dec. i. lib. iv, c. 11. Caſtagneda, Hiſt, de I'Inde 
trad, en Francais, hiv. is c. 2-28, 
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We ſhall conclude our account of 
this work with the following quota- 
tion, which contains remarks on the 
peculiarity of the times, during the 
period in which the Portugueſe en- 
groſſed a monopoly of the Indian 
trade. | : 

„ Lucrative as the trade with 
India was, and had long been deem- 
ed, it is remarkable that the Portu- 
gueſe were ſuffered to remain in the 
undiſturbed and excluſive poſſeſſion 
of it, during the courſe of almoſt a 
century, In the ancient world, 


though Alexandria, from the pecu- 


culiar felicity of its ſituation, could 
carry on an intercourſe with the Eaft 
by ſea, and circulate its productions 
through Europe with ſuch advan- 
tage, as gave it a decided ſuperio- 
rity over every rival; yet various 
attempts (Which I have deſcribed 
in their proper places) were made, 
from time to time, to obtain tome 
ſhare in a commerce ſo apparently 
beneficial. From the growing ac- 
tivity of the commercial ſpirit in the 
ſixteenth century, as well as from 
the example of the eager ſolicitude 
with which the Venetians and Ge- 
noeſe exerted themſelves alternately 
to ſhut out each other from any 
ſhare in the Indian trade, it might 
have been expected that ſome com- 


petitor would have ariſen to call in 


queſtion the claim of the Portugueſe 
to an excluſive right of traffic with 
the Eaſt, and to wreſt from them 
ſome portion of it. There were, 
however, at that time, ſome peculiar 
circumſtances in the political ſtate 
of all thoſe nations in Europe, whoſe 
intruſion, as rivals, the Portugueſe 
had any reaſon to dread, which 
ſecured to them the quiet enjoyment 
of their monopoly of Indian com- 
merce during ſuch a long period. 


From the acceſſion of Charles V. to 
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the throne, Spain was either ſo much 
occupied in a multiplicity of opera- 
tions in which it was engaged by 
the ambition of that monarch, and. 
of his ſon Philip II. or ſo intent on 
proſecuting its own diſcoveries and 
conqueſts in the New World, that, al- 


though, by the ſucceſsful enterprize 
of Magellan, its fleets were unex- 


pectedly conducted by a new courſe 
to that remote region of Aſia which 
was the ſeat of the moſt gainful and 


alluring branch of trade carried on 
by the Portugueſe, it could make no 


conſiderable effort to avail itſelf of 
the commercial advantages which 
it might have derived from that 
event, By the acquiſition of the 
crown of Portugal, in the year one 


— O . 
thouiand five hundred and eighty, 


the kings of Spain, inſtead of the 


rivals, became the protectors of the 
Portuguele trade, and the guardians 
of all its extenſive rights. Through- 
out the ſixteenth century, the 
ſtrength and reſources of France 
were ſo much waſted by the fruit- 
leſs expeditions of their monarchs 
into Italy, by their unequal conteſt 
with the power and policy of 
Charles V. and by the calamities of 
the civil wars which deſolated the 
kingdom upwards of forty years, 
that it could neither beftow much 
attention upon objects of commerce, 
nor engage in any ſcheme of diſtant 
enterprize. The Venetians, how 
ſenſibly ſoever they might feel the 
mortitying reverſe of being exclud- 
ed, almoſt entirely, from the Indian 
trade, of which their capital had 
been formerly the chief feat, were 
ſo debilitated and humbled by the 
league of Cambray, that they were 
no longer capable of engaging in 
any undertaking of magnitude. 
England, weakened (as I formerly 
obſerved) by the long conteſt be- 
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tween the houſes of Vork and Lan- 
caſter, and juſt beginning to reco- 
verits proper vigour, was reſtrained 
from active exertion, during one 
part of the ſixteenth century, by the 
cautious maxims of Henry VII. and 
waſted its ſtrength, during another 
part of it, by engaging inconſider- 
ately in the wars between the prin- 
ces on the contireat, The nation, 
thoughdeſtined to acquire territories 
in India more extenſive and valuable 


than were ever poſſeſſed by any. 


European power, had no ſuch pre- 


lentiment of its future eminence 


there, as to take an early part in the 
commerce or trauſactions of that 
country, and a great part of the cen- 


tury elapſed before it began to turn 


ds attention towards the Eaſt. 

„ Winle the moſt conſiderable 
nations in Europe found it neceſſary, 
from the circumſtances which I have 
mentioned, to remain inactive ſpec- 
rators of what paſſed in the Eaſt, the 
Seven United Provinces of the Low 
Countries, recently formed into a 
ſmall ſtate, {till ftrugpling for poli- 
tical exiftence, and yet in the infancy 
of its power, ventured to appear in 
the Indian ocean as the rivals of the 
Portugueſe; and, deſpiſing their 
Pretenſions to an excluſive right of 
commerce with the extenſive coun- 
tries to the eaſtward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, invaded that monopoly 
Wich they had hitherto guarded 
vith ſuch jealous attention. The 
Hagliſh ſoon followed the example 
of the Dutch, and both nations, at 
firſt by the enterprizing induſtry of 
private adventurers, and afterwards 
by the more powerful efforts of 
trading companies, under the pro- 
tection of public authority, advanced 
with aſtoniſhing ardour and ſucceſs 
in this new career opened to them. 


The valt fabric of power which the 
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Portugueſe had erected in the Eaſt 
(a ſuperſtructure much too large for 
the baſis on which it had to reſt) was 
almoſt entirely overturned, in as 
ſhort time; and with as much faci- 
lity, as it had been raiſed. England 
and Holland, by driving them from 
their moſt valuable ſettlements, and 
ſeizing the moſt luerative branches 
of their trade, have attained to that 
pre-eminence in naval power and 
comtnercial opulence, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed among the nations 
of Europe.“ SS 
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T he Statiſtical Account of Scotland, 
draus up from the Communications 
of the Miniſters of the different 
Pariſhes. By Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. Vols. I. and II. ä 


VERY attempt to elucidate 

the natural and political hiſ- 
tory of any country, upon a plan 
ſo rational as that of the work he- 
fore us, cannot fail of obtaining 
the cordial approbation of all who 
wiſh well to the improvement of 


mankind. We are in general too 


apt to condem or extol nations, as 
well as individuals, without ſufficient 
diſcrimination; though perhaps there 
are but few of either deſcription en- 
titled to unqualified cenſure or un- 
qualified praiſe; few in whom we 
may not find much to commend, 
as well as much to ſtigmatize. 

The pcople of Scotland are con- 
feſſedly not ſo far advanced in all 
the arts which tend to promote the 
comforts and luxuries of life as their 
wealthier neighbours -of England, 
but are certainly much more in a 
ſtate of civilization than ſome par- 
tial writers, biaſſed by the littleneſs 
of national prejudice, wiſh uz to 
conceive, We muſt not, however, 

imagine, 
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imagine, that the patriotic compi- 
Jer of the preſent publication under- 
took his laborious taſk from the ſe- 
cret influence of any local attach- 
ments ; from a hope of raiſing his 
native country to a more impor- 
tant rank among ſurrounding na- 
tions, by a literary monument to her 
merits, as ſplendid as it is likely to 
prove bulky; froma wiſh toconvince 
the world that Scotland 1s in an ac- 
tual ſtate of progreſſive improve- 
ment, and that if ſhe has not hither- 
to rivalled her ſiſter kingdom in 
every excellence which conſtitutes 
the wealth, the reſources, and the 


pride of modern nations, the- de- 


ficiency ought to be conſidered ra- 
ther as her misfortune than her fault, 
The motives of Sir John Sinclair 
are of a higher kind. He publiſhes, 
not for the gratification of Scotch- 
men, but for the inſtruction of the 
world. Every real philoſopher, who 
wiſhes to ſpeculate on facts, to ac- 
commodate his ſyſtem, whether it be 
of a moral, commercial, or political 
nature, not to any preconceived 
idea of fancied perfection, but to 
the exiſting ſtate of men and things, 
will readily pay him that tribute of 
applauſe which he ſo richly de- 
ſerves, 

It was the intention of Sir John 
Sinclair to draw up, from the an- 
ſwers to the queries which he circu- 
lated among the clergy of Scotland, 
a general view of the natural hiſ- 
tory and political ſtate of that 
country, without any particular re- 
terence to parochial dictricts. But 
he found, as he obſerves in his pre- 
face, «© ſo much merit and ability, and 
ſo many uſeful facts and important 
obſervations in the anſwers which 
were ſent him, that he could not 
think of depriving the clergy of 
the credit they were entitled to 


183 


exertions; 
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from ſach laborious 


whence he was induced to give the 


work to the public in 1ts preſent 
ſhape.” Without detracting from 
the merits of the Scottiſh clergy, 
whoſe compoſitions in general do 
credit to their heads as well as 
hearts, we cannot help regretting 
that the latter plan was purſued. 
As it is, the preſent work muſt 'be 
conſidered rather as a rich ſtore- 


houſe of materials for ſome future 


hiſtory, than as a hiſtory itſelf. Had 
a. more ſyſtematical arrangement 
bzen adopted, many of the obſerva- 
tions which are now publiſhed 
would in that caſe have been ſup- 
preſſed, not becauſe they were in 
themſelves unimportant, but becauſe 
the ſame, or at leaſt fimilar ones, 
had been repeated before; and much 


of that ſpecies of information would 


have been abridged, if at all given, 
which had been previouſly detailed 
with ſufficient accuracy and mi- 


* nuteneis. 


Among the advantages to be de- 
rived from this laudable undertak- 
ing, we ſhall point out one, of infe- 
rior conſideration indeed, but of 
ſome little moment, which the cur- 
ſory reader may not, the prejudiced 
one will not, perceive, It is this, 
that while a publication of io re- 
ſpectable a nature reflects immortal 
honour on the clergy of the church 
of Scotland, (a publication which, 


as Sir John Sinclair obſerves, by 


giving more authentic information 
regarding the internal ſtructure of 
political ſociety than ever was 
known before, in all likelihood will 
very materially contribute to the 
general happineſs of the ſpecies) 
it may tend to convince ſuperhcial 
ſpeculators in politics that there 
may be ſome utility in eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments, 
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The following analyſis of the ſta- 


tiſtical account of a parochial diſ- 


trict, was propoſed as a guide to the 
clergy in drawing up ; ſurvey of 
their reſpective pariſhes !— ; 
The name, and its origin. 

Situation and extent of the pariſh. 
Number of acres. | 
Deſcription of the ſoil and ſurface. 


Nature and extent of the ſea-coaſt. 


Lakes, rivers, iſlands, hills, rocks, 
caves, woods, orchards, &c. 
Climate and diſeaſes. 


Inſtances of longevity. 
State of property. 


Number of proprietors. 
Number of reſiding proprietors. 
Mode of cultivation. 
Implements of huſbandry. 


Manures, 


Seed-time and harveſt. 
Remarkable inſtances of good and 


bad ſeaſons. 


Quantity and value of each ſpecies 
of crop. 

Total value of the whole produce of 
the diſtrict. 


Total real and valued rent. 


Price of grain and proviſions, 


Total quantity of grain and other ar- 
ticles conſumed in the pariſh. 
Wages and price of labour. 


Services, whether exacted or abo- | 


hthed, 

Commerce. 

Manufactures. 

Manufacture of kelp, its amount, 
and the number of pcople em- 
ploycd in it. 

Fiſheries. 

Towns and villages. 

Police. 


Inns and al2-houtlcs, 


Roads and brid cc, 

id 
Harbours. 
Ferries, and their ate, 
Number of ſuips and veſſels, 
Number of ſeamen. 
State of the church. 


* 
Pa 
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Stipend, manſe, glebe, and patron. 


Number of poor. 
Parochial funds, and the manage- 
ment of them. | 
State of the ſchools, and number of 
{cholars. | 
Antient ſtate of population. 
Cauſes of its increaſe or decreaſe. 
Number of families, 
Exact amount of the number of ſouls 
now living. 
Diviſion of the inhabitants. 
1. By the place of their birth. 
2. By their ages. 
3. By their religious perſuaſions. 
4. By their occupations and ſitu- 
ation in life. 
5. By their reſidence, whether in 
town, village, or in the coun- 


cry, 
Numb: of houſes. 
- uninhabited hoaſes. 
dove-cCots, and to what 
extent they are deſtructive to the 
crops. 


— 


horſes, 
and value. 
— cattle, and ditto. 
ſheep, and Citto, 
— {wine, and ditto, 
Minerals in general, 
Mineral ſprings, 
Coal and fuel. 
Eminent men. 
Antiquities, 
Parochial records. 
Miſcellaneous oblervations. 
Character of the people. 
ITneir manners, cuſtoms, ſtature, &c. 
Advantages and diſadvantages. 
Means by which their ſituation 
could be meliorated. 

In che account of the pariſh of 
Jedburgh, in Roxburghſhire, the ef- 
fects of the Union on the borders are 
thus detailed: _ 

The Union of the parhaments 
of England and Scotland, has in 
ſome reſpects produced an effect 
| very 
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very different from what might have 
been expected from it, Inſtead of 
promoting the increaſe, it has con- 
tributed to the diminution, of the 
people upon the borders. Beſides, 
the influence of various natural pro- 
penſities, which induced men to 
flock to the ſcene where active ta- 


lents were conſtantly employed, ho- 


nour acquired, and the ſtrongeſt na- 
tional antipathies gratified, there 
were obvious conſiderations of in- 
tereſt, which rendered the ſituation 
of the borders more eligible, after 
violence and hoſtility were repreſſed, 
by the union of the two crowns, 
and the conſequent interpoſition of 
the legiſlature of both kingdoms. 
The inhabitants of the borders, 
while the taxes and the commercial 
regulations of the two kingdoms 
were different, enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of carrying on a very advanta- 
geous contraband trade, without 
danger to their perſons or fortunes. 
Into England they imported falt, 
ſkins, and malt, which, till the Union, 
paid no duties in Scotland ; and 
from England they carried back 
wool, which was exported from the 
Frith of Forth to France, with great 
profit. 'The veſtiges of forty malt- 
barns and kilns are now to be ſeen 
in the town of Jedburgh, while at 
preſent there are only three in ac- 
tual occupation; and the corpora- 
tion of ſkinners and glovers, for- 
merly the moſt wealthy in that 
town, have, fince the Union, greatly 
diminiſhed, both in regard to opu- 
lence and number. The proprietors 
of eſtates upon the borders were 
well aware of the detriment which 
their property would ſuffer by the 
incorporating Union, and in general 
{t:-enuouſly oppoſed it; and the com- 


* Sce Defoc's Hiſtory of the Union, minute 47, obſervation 47, 
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miſſioners for carrying on that trea- 


ty, were ſo ſenſible of the of they 
would ſuſtain, that they agr 
appropriate part of the equivalent 
money, as it was called, to their in- 
demnification and benefit *. 

« The Union has alſo been the 
cauſe of che depopulation of the bor- 
der country, by enlarging the ſphere, 
and facilitating the means of emi- 
gration. While the two countries 
were in a hoſtile ſtate, there was 

either inducement nor opportu- 
nity to move from the one to the 
other, The inhabitants often made 


inroads upon one another; but 


when the incurſion was over, they 
returned to their own homes. Their 
antipathy and reſentments were a 
rampart which excluded all ſocial 


intercourſe, and mixture of inhabi- 


tants. In this ſituation, miſconduct 
and infamy at home were the only 
motives to emigration, and while 
this was the cate, the exchange of 
inhabitants would be nearly at a par: 
But after the Union of the two king- 
doms, and the decline or extinction 
of national antipathies, the balance 
ariſing from the interchange of in- 
habitants would run much in favour 
of the more wealthy country, Ar- 
tltcers and labourers would natu- 
rally reſort where wages were 
higher, and all the accommodations 
of life were more plentiful, eſpe- 
cially if this could be effected with- 
out the unpleaſing idea of relin- 
quiſhning home. To paſs from the 
borders of Scotland into Northum- 
erland, was rather like going into 
another pariſh than into another 
kingdom.”? a 


The miniſter who deſcribes the 


pariſh of Linton, in the county of 
Tweeddale, gives a remarkable ac- 


coun 
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count of a harveſt froſt, not unfre- 
quent in the highlands, 

„The high lands of Tweeddale 
and Lanarkſhire are all ſubject to 
harveſt froſts, which often damage 
the crop. Theſe froſts are gene- 
rally dreaded about the Jatter end 
of Auguſt and during the month of 
September. Rainy weather about 
this time generally terminates in 
this kind of froſt, which, in the year 


1784, deſtroyed the whole barley 


crop in the month of Auguſt. The 


| higheſt land is always the laſt in 


ſuffering by this kind of froſt; the 


Joweſt is in greateſt danger. In a 


calm evening after rain this froſt 15 
always apprehended ; when 1t ſets 
in, a low white thick creeping va- 
pour is obſerved to ariſe, after ſun- 
ſet, from the running waters and 
low lying moſſes, which gradually 
ſpreads to a certain diſtance, and to 
a certain height, on the lands in 
the neighbourhood. Theſe froſt 
miſts are obſerved to attract each 
other; and, wherever they reſt, 
they deſtroy vegetation when in a 
certain ſtate, or where their baleful 


influence is not counteracted by par- 


ticular circumſtances, Ihe half of 


a fe!d contiguous to the running 


water or moſs is often deſtroyed, 


while the more remote hall, on the 
ſame level, or part equally near, but 
more elevated, - :emaius ſafe. In 
part of a fic}! of potatoes in the line 
of the attraction of two miſts, the 
ſtems became black and ſoft lie 
ſoap, while the neighbouring drill 
remained preen and vigorous, Theſe 
froſt miſts manifeſt their noxious 
quality firſt on the potatoe ſtems, ſe- 
cond crop of clover, and peaſe. It 
requires a greater degree of inten- 
fity in the froſt to hurt other crops : 
It ſcarcely affects turnips. - Ihe 


tems of the potatoes and clover 


grow black and ſoft, and fall down; 
the leaves, and the pods of the pea, 
are {potted with white ſpots, 'The 
potatoe is ſuppoſed to grow no 
more, though the roots are ſafe; 
the peaſe, in proportion to their 
greenneſs, are ſoft, wrinkled, and 
watery, become of the colour of a 
pickled olive, and acquire a diſa- 
greeable ſweetiſh taſte: When 
tareſhed the froſt-bitten are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the ſound by throw- 
ing them into water; the ſound ſink, 
the others ſwim. A field of oats, 
when froſt- bitten, acquires in a few 
days a blueiſh caſt; and barley, if 
early froſted, as in 1784, remains 
erect 1n the head, which acquires a 
reddiſh brown colour, or, if later, 


a deadiſh whiteneſs. The kernels, 


when unhuſked immediately after 
the froſt, are wrinkled, ſoft, and 
watery, and, after a while, grow 
mrivelled and dry. The kernel of 
froſted oats, even if threſhed in 


1pring, waen examined between the 


eye and the light, appears cloudy, 
and not of that uniform tranſpa- 
rency which ſound grain poſſeſſes. 

« in the morning after the froit 
the vegetables are ſtiffened; but its 
egects are not obſervables till after 
ſun-riſe. If wind ariſes through 
the night to prevent the miſt from 
ſettling, or if the next day is cloudy, 


and eſpecially if it rains before ſun- 


riſe, or if the field be ſo ſhaded by 
hills from the tfling ſun that the 
crop may be gently thawed by the 
increaſing heat of the atmoſphere 
before the {un's rays ſhine directly 
on it, no danger is to be appre- 
hended. In conformity to this ex- 
perience, a ſmall field of potatoes 
has been known to be ſaved by 
ſprinkling them with well water be— 
tore ſun riſing. But this can never 
be executed on a large ſcale. At- 
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tempts have alſo been made, though 
without ſucceſs, to ſave oats and 
barley, by dragging ſomething over 
them, before n. fte, to ſhake off 
the hoar froſt, or 7yme or cranreuch, 
25 1t 1s called, which 1s depoſited 
Wherever the miſt ſettles. This froſt 
affects the vegetation of corn only 
at a certain period of its progreſs. 
Peaſe are froſted however green in 
the grain, and the greener the more 


readily; they are not killed by it 
when hard ripe; but to this ſtate 


they ſeldom arrive at Linton. Bar- 
ley and oats are not hurt by this 


froſt when hard ripe, and fit for the 
hook; and it is probable that they 


are not hurt by it even though they 
are ſhot, and the ear beginning to 
fill, as long as the juices are watery, 
and have not yet come to the con- 


ſiſtency of thickiſh milk. It is cer- 


tainly the caſe with oats. In the 
year 1784, the froit was on the 17th 
and 18th Augult. The uppermoſt 

rains of the oats, which always fill 
{ooneſt, had thick milk in them, and 
were froſted four.or five grains down 
the head. The grains below theſe 
all ripened well. 'The barley, which 
might be about equally forward 
with the top grains of the oats, was 
totally deſtroyed. Probably the 
upper grains had ſheltered the un- 
der ones from the froſt, the crop be- 


ing very thick and ſtrong; and this 


might have been the reaſon why the 
undermoſt grains ripened : Butas a 
proof, above all exception, hat the 
froſt does not greatly hurt oats while 
the juices in the ear are watery, there 
were ſeveral contiguous fields fown 
with late ſeed oats, whoſe beſt ri- 
pened grains were no further ad- 
vanced than the undermoſt grains in 
the field above mentioned, and they 
all ripened very well, though equally 
expoſed to the froſt. 7 
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« Dr. Roebuck's experiments on 


oats in 1782, correſponds with this 
obſervation; for, even the laſt par- 


cel he cut vas not ripe when cut: 
of courſe, it may be probably con- 
jectured, that, in the time of the 


froſt, none of the oats in queſtion 


had thick milk in the ear. 

« Crops cut and ſtacked before 
the froſt are ſafe, except peaſe, the 
upper ſurface of which will froſt till 
they be thoroughly ripe. To ſave 
them, it is uſual to turn the expoſed 
ſide downwards, to thaw gradually 
before ſun-riſe. | m 

« 'This froſt affects only low 


grounds, and only hardens a very 


thin cruſt on the ſurface of the earth, 


In 1782, the froſt penetrated ſeveral _ 


inches into the ground, ſo as to de- 
{troy the roots of the potatoes,” | 

A very pictureſque deſcription is 
given of a rock called Craig-grande, 
or the vgly rack, ſituated in the 
pariſh of Kiltearn, in Roſsſhire:— 

The natural curioſity that 
chiefly deſerves notice, is the rock 
called Craig-grande, or the 21 
rock, This is a deep chaſm or 
abyſs, formed by two pon preci- 
pices, that riſe perpendicularly to a 
great height, through which the 
Aultgrande runs for the ſpace of 
two miles. It begins at the diſtance 
of four miles from the ſea, by a bold 
projection into the channel of the 
river, which it diminiſhes in breadth 


by at leaſt one half. The river con- 


tinues to run with rapidity for about 
three quarters of a mile, when it is 
confined by a ſudden jutting out of 
the rock. Here, the fide view from 
the ſummit is very ſtriking. The 
courſe of the ſtream being thus im- 

eded, it whirls, and foams, and 
8e with violence againſt the op- 
poſing rock, till, collecting ſtrength, 
kx ſhoots up perpendicularly with 
| great 
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great fury, and, forcing its way, 
darts with the {wiftneſs of an arrow 
through the winding paſſage on the 


other fide. After paſſing this ob- 


ſtruction, it becomes in many places 
inviſible, owing partly to the in- 
creaſing depth and narrowneſs of 
the chaſm, and partly to the view 
being intercepted by the numerous 
branches of trees which grow on 
each ſide of the precipice. About a 
quarter of a mile farther down, the 
country people have thrown a ſlight 
bridge, compoſed of trunks of 
trees covercd with turf, over the 
rock, where the chaſm is about 16 
ſeet wide. Here the obſerver, if he 
has intrepidity enough to venture 


himſelf on ſuch a tottering ſupport, 


and can look down on the gulph be- 
low without any uneaſy ſenſations, 
will be gratified with a view equally 
awful and aſtoniſhing. The wild- 
nels of the ſteep and rugged rocks ; 
the gloomy horror of the cliffs and 
caverns, “ inacceſble by mortal's 
« trod,” and where the genial rays 
of the ſan never yet penetrated ; the 


water-falls which are heard pouring 


down in different places of the pre- 
cipice, with ſounds various in pro— 
portion to their diſtance; the hoarſe 


and hollow murmuring of the river, 
which runs at the deptu of ncar 130 


feet below the ſurtacc of the carth ; 
the fine groves of pines, which ma- 
jeſtically climb the ſides of a beau- 
tiful eminence, that riſes immedi— 
ately from the brink of the chaſm ; 
all theſe objects cannot be contem- 


plated, Without exciting emotions 


of wonder and admiration in the 


mind of every beholder! The ap- 
pearance of this ſingular and pic- 


tureſque ſcene, will naturally bring 


to the recollection of the clafiical 
ſpectator thoſe beautiful lines of 


Virgil, in Wwlich he deſcribes the 
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gulph, through which his. Ale&to 
{hoots herſelf into the infernal re- 
gions: 


denſis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrimque latus nemoris, me= 
dioque fragoſus 
Dat ſonitum ſaxis et torto vortice tor- 
rens. 
Hic ſpecus horrendum, et ſaevi ſpi- 
racula Ditis | 
Monſtrantur; ruptoque ingens Ache— 
ronte vorago 
Peſtiferas aperit fauces: 


Critics may labour to convey the 
force and mcaning of the author's 
words; and travellers may, by their 
ingenious deſcriptions, give us a 
ſtill more lively idea of their beauty 
and propriety; but he who would 
ſee a living commentary on this 
noble paſſage, mult viſit the rock 
of Aultgrande.“ | 

As the writer of this elegant 
quotation. ſeems to labour only at 
giving a faithful deſcription of real 
objects poilefled of peculiar gran- 
deur and ſublimity, not to diſplay 
the refinement of his taſte in ſcetch- 
ing ideal fcenery, which exiſts no 
where but in his own imagination, 
the picture is the more valuable, as 
it bears a minuter reſemblance to 
truth and nature. 

Ihe following calculation 1: 
founded on incontrovertible facts; 
and proves, that in ſpite of emigra- 
tion, Scotland is ſtill increaſing, not 


decreaſing in population. 
« It appears, on the whole, that 


in $0 country pariſhes in Scotland, 
taken indiſcriminately, from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, 
there is an increaſe ſince the year 
1755, of 10,517 fouls ; which 1s at 
the rate of 210 to a pariſh, or 
189,00 in the go country pa- 
riſhes of North Britain: and, as the 
great towns (Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 
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Paiſley, Aberdeen, Dundee, &c.) 
have probably increaſed to the 
amount of 210,000 the total in- 
creaſe in Scotland, in leſs than 40 
years, will be about 400,000, and 
the total population about 1,700,000 
ſouls.“. 

A curious mode of courtſhip, and 
as curious a mode of terminating 
the nuptial rejoicings, prevail in the 
neighbourhood of Galſton, in Ayr- 
ſhire, | 

« When a young man withes to 


pay his addreſſes to his ſweet-heart, 


inſtead of going to her father's, an! 
profeſſing his paſſion, he goes to a 
public-houſe; and, having let the 
land-lady into the ſecret of his at- 
tachment, the object of his wiſhes 15 
immediately ſent for, who never al- 
molt refuſes to come. She is enter- 
tained with ale and whiſky, or bran- 
dy; and the marriage is concluded 
on. The ſecond day after the mar- 
riage, a creeling, as it is called, takes 
place, The young wedded pair, 
with their friends, aſſemble in a 
convenient ſpot, A ſmall creel or 
| baſket is prepared for the occaſion, 
into which they put ſome ſtones: 
The young men carry it alternate- 
ly, and allow themſelves to be caught 
by the maidens, who have a kiſs 
when they ſucceed. After a great 
deal of innocent mirth and plea- 
ſantry, the creel falls at length to 
the young huſband's ſhare, who 1s 
obliged to carry it generally for a 
long time, none of the women hav- 
ing compaſſion upon him. At laſt, 
his fair mate kindly relieves him 


from his burden; and her complai- 


ſance, in this particular, is conſidered 
as a 
the choice ſhe has made. The creel 


$ 


allude to a ſimilar cuſtom, 


roof of her ſatis faction with 


goes round 9 more merriment 
lucceeds, and all the company dine 
together, and talk oyer the feats of 


the field “.“ | 


The miniſter of the pariſh of 
Fortingal, in Perthſhire, draws a 


ſtriking compariſon between the 


ſtate of that part of the country in 
1754, and its preſent ſituation. 

In the year 1754, the country 
was almoſt impaſſable, There were 
no roads, nor bridges. Now, by the 
ſtatute-lahour, we have got excellent 
roads, and 12 bridges. In a few 
years, we ſhall have other two, which 
is all that could be deſired. The 
people contribute chearfully and li- 


berally to build them, and this pre- 


ſerves many lives. 


« At the above period, the bulk 


of the tenants in Rannoch had no ſuch 
thing as beds. They lay on the 
ground, witli a little heather, or 
fern, under them. One ſingle blan- 
ket was all their bed- cloaths, except - 
ing their bod y- eloaths. Now they 


have ſtanding- up beds, and abun- 


dance of blankets, At that time, the 
houſes in Rannoch were huts of, 


what they called, “Stake and Riſe,” 


One could not enter but on all 
fours; and after entering, it was 


impoſſible to ſtand upright. Now 


there are comfortable houſes built of 
ſtone. Then the people were mi- 
ſerably dirty, and foul-ſkinned. 
Now they are as cleanly, and are 
clothed as well, as their circumſtances 
will admit of, The rents of the 
pariſh, at that period, were not 
much above 15091. and the people 
were ſtarving. Now they pay 
46601. per annum, and upwards, 
and the people have fulneſs of 
bread. 


* Perhaps the French phraſe, “ Adieu paniers, Vendanges ſont faites,” may 
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« Tt is hardly poſſible to believe, 
'on how little the Highlanders for- 
merly lived. They bled their cows 
ſeveral times in the year, boiled the 
blood, eat a little of it like bread, 
and a moſt laſting meal it was. The 


preſent incumbent has known a pcor 


man, who had a ſmall farm hard by 


him, by this means, with a boll of 


meal for every mouth in his family, 
pals the whole year. | 
The circumſtances, which have 
occaſioned the greater wealth and 
abundance of the preſent times, are, 
the planting of ſo many potatoes, 
the advance 1n the price of cattle and 
ſheep, the greater induſtry of the 
people, the itop that has been put to 
the depredations of thieves, and the 


people, inſtead of rearing black cat-, 


tle, having turned their farms into 
ſheep-walks, which they find much 
more profitable. Theſe are likewiſe 
the cauſes of the great riſe of rent, 
In 1754, the tenants planted perhaps 
one lippie or two of potatoes. Now 
they plant a boll, two bolls, or more. 
They keep the potatoe ground very 
clean. The general increaſe is 12 
bolls or more. Few ſowed any 
lintſeed at that time. Perhaps there 
were not two hogſh?ads ſown in the 
pariſh, Now there are perhaps 24 


| hogſheads ſown yearly, every tenant 


and crofter having from one to four 
lippies. The increaſe is ahont one 
ſtone from the hippie. The wives 
and maids ſpin the flax; the yarn is 
purchaſed by dealers, who travel 
over the country for that purpoſe, 
and by whom it is ſent to Perth or 
Glaſgow.” _ 

As a whimſical compound of od- 


City, libertiniſm, and philanthropy, 


perhaps nothing can exceed the 


following letter from Sir Hew Dal- 


rymple to Sir Lawrence Dundas, 


written to ſolicit a living in the 
Orkneys for a Mr. Diſhington : 


© Dear Sir, ; | 

« Having ſpent a long life, in 
purſuit of pleaſure and health, I am 
now retired from the world in po- 
yerty, and with the gout; ſo, join- 
ing with Solomon, that “ all is va- 


nity and vexation of ſpirit,” 190 


to church, and ſay my prayers. 


e] aſſure you, that moſt of us reli- 
gious people reap ſome little ſatis- 


faction, in hoping, that you wealthy 
voluptuaries have a fair chance of 
being damn'd to all eternity; and 
that Dives ſhall call out for a drop 
of water to Lazarus, one drop of 
which he ſeldom taſted, when he 
had the twelve Apoſtles, (zavelve 
hog fhead's of claret) in his tellar, 
No, Sir, that doctrine being 


laid down, I wiſh to give you, my 


friend, a loop-hole to creep through. 
Going to church laſt Sunday, as 


uſual, I faw an unknown face in the 


pulpit, and rifing up to prayers, as 


others do upon like occaſions, I 


began to look around the church, to 
find out if there were any pretty 
girls there; when my attention was 
attracted by the foreign accent of the 
parſon. I gave him my attention, 
and had my devotion awakened, by 
the molt pathetic prayer Jever heard, 
This made me all attention to the 
ſermon: a finer diſcourſe never 
came from the lips of a man, I re- 
turned in the afternoon, and heard 
the ſame preacher exceed his morn- 
ing work, by the fineſt chain of ra- 
ſoning, conveyed by the moſt elo- 
quent expreſſions, I immediately 
thought of what Agrippa ſaid to 
Paul, “ Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me 
to be a Chriſtian.” I ſent to aſk the 
man of God to honour my roof, add 
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dine with me. I aſked him of his 
country, and what not: even aſked 
him, if his ſermons were his own 
compoſition, which he athrmed they 
were. I aſſured him, I believed 
for never man had ſpoke or 
wrote ſo well. 
„ Diſhington,” ſaid he.“ Jam an 
« aſſiſtant to an old miniſter in 
« the Orkneys, who enjoys a fruit- 
„ ful benefice of gol. a year, out 
« of which J am allowed 2901. for 
« preaching and inſtructing 1200 
«« people, who hve in two leparate 
« iſlands; out of which I pay 11. 5s. 
« to the boatman who tranſports 
« me from the one to the other. I 
« ſhould be happy, could I continue 
cc in that terreſtrial paradiſe ; but we 
« have a great Lord, who has many 
« little people ſoliciting him, for 
« many little things, that he can do 
« and that he cannot do; and if my 
cc miniſter dies, his ſucceſſion is too 
« great a prize, not to raiſe up many 
powerful rivals, to baulk my hopes 
« of preferment.“ 
<<] aſked him, if he poſſeſſed any 
other wealth. Ves,“ ſays he, I 
« married the prettieſt girl in the 
ce iſland; ſhe has bleſſed me with 
« three . and as we are 
« both young, we may expect 
« more. Beſides, I am fo beloved 
« in the iſlahd, that I have all my 
« peats brought home carriage- 
«free.”” 


« "This is my ſtory, — now to the 


prayer of my petition, I never be- 
fore envied you the poſſeſſion of the 
Orkneys, which I now do, only to 
provide for this eloquent, innocent 
apoſtle. The ſun has refuſed your 
barren iſles his kindly influence ;— 
do not deprive them of ſo plealant a 
Preacher: —let not ſo great a trea- 
ſure be for ever loſt to that damn'd 
1 


* 


« My name is 
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inhoſpitable country; for I aſſure 


you, were the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury to hear him, or hear of him, he 
would not do lefs than make him an 
archdeacon. The man has but one 
weakneſs, that of preferring the Ork- 
neys to al] the earth, 

„ his way, and no other, you 
have a chance for ſilvation.—Do 
this man good, and he will pray for 
you, This will be a better purchaſe, 
than your Iriſh eſtate, or the Ork- 
neys. TI think it will help me for- 
ward too, fince I am the man, who 
told you of the man ſo worthy and 
deſerving; ſo pious, fo eloquent, and 


whoſe prayers may do ſo much good. 


Till I hear from you on this head, 
% Your's, in all meekneſs, 
« Love, and benevolence, 
| „ . . 


« P. S. Think what an unſpeakable 
pleaſure it will be, to look down 
from heaven, and fee Rigby, Maſ- 
terton, all the Campbells and Na- 
bobs, ſwimming in fire and brim- 
lone, while you are fiting with 
Whitefield, and his old women, 
looking beautiful, friſking, and fing- 
ing; all which you may have by 
ſettling this man, after the death of 
the preſent incumbent,” 


—— — — 


Sir John Sinclair concludes his 
ſecond volume with ſome reflec- 
tions of importance to the commu- 


nity, the candour of which is only 


exceeded by their juſtice. 

The conſtitution of the borough 
of Newton upon Ayr is certainly, 
in theory, the pureſt and beſt repub- 
lican ſyſtem, any where to be met 
with, Nothing, at firſt fight, can 
yield more ſatisfaction, to a mind 
capable of feeling for the happinels 
ef the ſpecies, than to find, that a, 

} commu- 
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community actually exiſts, whoſe 
government is founded on the ge- 


nerous principles of equality and in- 
dependence. In the whole courſe 


of this inveſtigation, nothing gave 


me more ſatisfaction, than the ac- 


count of this diſtrict, as returned by 


the miniſter.— Upon farther inquiry, 


from various quarters in the neigh- 


bourhood, I learnt, however, with 
regret, that beautiful theories do 
not always anſwer in practice; and, 
in particular, that no beneficial con- 
ſequences could be traced from this 


conſtitution; — that the freemen 


were, in no reſpect, ſuperior to the 
inhabitants of other little boroughs; 


that, in general, little attention was 
paid to their education, and that 
ſome of them could not read; — that 
no funds were allotted for the main. 
tenance of the poor brethren ;—that 
the place was reckoned almoſt a cen- 


tury behind other towns in point of 
improvement.— In regard to their 


property, that a conſiderable tract 
of ground, belonging to them, re- 


mained in common z—and, that no 


favourable preſage could be drawn, 
from the manner in which their {mall 
poſſeſſions Were cultivated for, 
that in a much incloſed country, 
their acres remained open, were 
kept conſtantly in tillage, ard con- 
ſequently, in a ſtate greatly inferior 
to the lands of thoſe who held a 
larger extent of ground in their 
poſſeſſion, and whoſe rights were 
not liable to the tame ſyſtem of re- 
ſtrictions. 
« Theſe curſory obſervations are 
thrown out on a ſubject of great po- 
liiical importance, which will after- 
wards be more fully inquired into, 
and, which the ſtatiſtical ſurvey of 
Scotland will probably be the means 


of aſcertaining, namely,“ What is 
4 the beſt mode of holuing the lend- 


ce ed property of a nation, and of 
te cultivating it to the beſt advan- 
cc tage * 
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Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring: an 
Indian Drama; by Calidas. Tran- 
flated from the original Sanſcrit 
and Pracrit. | 


\ TE have received too much 


pleaſure from the peruſal of 
this ſplendid production of Orien- 
tal genius, to paſs it by unnoticed. 
Sir William Jones, the reputed 
tranſlator of the work, gives in the 
preface the following account of the 
manner in which he firſt became 
acquainted with this dramatic cu- 
rioſity. oh Fg 
In one of the letters which bear 
the title of EDIF VINO, though 


' moſt of them ſwarm with ridiculous 


errors, and all maſt be conlulted 
with extreme diffidence, I met, 
ſome years ago, with the following 
paſſage: In the north of India 
« there are many books, ealled 
« Natac, which, as the Brahmens 
« aſſert, contain a large portion of 
« ancient hiſtory without any mix- 
« ture of fable;” and having an 
eager deſire to know the real tat? 
of this empire before the conqueſt 
of it by the ſavages of the north, | 
was very ſolicitous, on my arrival in 
Bengal, to procure accets to thole 
books, either by the help of trani- 
lations, if they had been tranſlated, 
or by learning the language in 
which they- were originally com- 
poſed, and which I had yet a ftron- 
ger inducement to learn from its 
connection with the adminiſtration 


of juſtice to the Hindus; but when 


I was able to converſe with the 
Brahmens, they aſſured me that the 
Natacs were not hiſtories, and 
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abounded with fables ; that they 
were extremely popular works, and 


conſiſted of converſations in proſe. 


and verſe, held before ancient Ra- 
Jas in their publick aſſemblies, on an 


infinite variety of ſubjeéts, and in 


various dialects of India. This defi- 
nition gave me no very diſtinct 
idea; but I concluded that they 
were dialogues on moral or literary 
topicks; whilſt other Europeans, 
whom I. conſulted, had underſtood 
from the natives that they were diſ- 
courſes on dancing, muſick, or poe- 
try. At length a very ſenſible Brah- 
men, named Radahcant, who had 
long; been attentive to Engliſh man- 
ners, removed all my doubts, and 
5 me no leſs delight than ſurprize, 

y telling me that our nation had 
compoſitions of the ſame ſort, which 


were publickly repreſented at Cal- 


cutta in the cold ſeaſon, and bore the 
name, as he had been informed, of 
plays. Reſolving at my leiſure to 
tead the beſt of them, I aſked which 
of their Natacs was moſt univerſally 
eſteemed; and he anſwered without 
heſitation, Sacontala, ſupporting his 
opinion, as uſual among the Pandits, 
by a couplet to this effect: The 
% Ring of Sacontala, in which the 
« fourth act, and four ſtanzas of 
« that act, are eminently brilliant, 
c diſplays all the rich exuberance 
« of Cälidaſa's genius.” I ſoon 
procured a correct copy of it ; and, 
aſſiſted by my teacher Ramalochan, 
began with tranſlating it verbally 
into Latin, which bears ſo great a 
reſemblance to Sanſcrit, that it is 
more convenient than any modern 
language for a ſcrupulous inter- 
lineary verſion: I then turned it 
word for word into Engliſh, and 
afterwards, without adding or fup- 
preſſing any material ſentence, diſ- 
engaged it from the ſtiffnels of a 
Vor. XXXIII. 


foreign idiom, and prepared the 
faithful tranſlation of the Indian 


drama, which I now preſent to the 


publick, as a moſt pleaſing and au- 
thentick picture of old Hindi man- 
ners, and one of the greateſt curio- 
ſities that the literature of Aſia has 
yet brought to light. 5 
By whomſoever or in whatever 
age this ſpecies of entertainment 
was invented, it is very certain that 
it was carried to great perfection 
in its kind, when Vicramaditva, 
who reigned in the firſt century be- 
fore Chriſt, gave encouragement to 
poets, philologers, and mathema- 
ticians, at a time when the Britons 
were as unlettered and unpoliſhed 
as the army of Hanumat: nine men 
of genius, commonly called the nine 
gems attended his court, and were 
plendidly ſupported by his bounty ; 
and Calidas is unanimouſly allowed 
to have been the brighteſt of them.“ 
This pleaſing publication cannot 
fail of affording a delicious treat to 
thoſe who have the leaſt reliſh for 
Oriental compoſition. Although la- 
bouring under the great diſadvan- 
tages of a prole tranſlation, it re- 


tains the ſpirit and brilliance of ge- 


nuine poetry. The genius. of Ca- 
lidas darts around ſo bright a blaze, 
that even the denſe medium of 
proſe, through which its rays are 
conveyed to us, although it may di- 
miniſh, cannot deſtroy their ſplen- 
dour. ; | 

As it would be unreaſonable to 
expect in the Indian drama an at- 
tention to the unities of the Grecian 
theatre, ſo would it be not much 
leſs unreaſonable to bring the exu- 
berant graces of Aſiatic compoſition 
to the teſt of that chaſter model of 
writing which the ſeverity of Euro- 
pean taſte approves. We may moſt 
admire the appropriate embelliſh- 
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every thing which bears the name 


round; yet can we behold, without 
elight, the incongruous charms, the 
bold but beautiful irregularities of 
luxuriant nature? 
The general conduct of the piece, 
and the maſterly developement of the 
fable, allowing for the ſingular cuſ- 


toms and opinions of the people 


among whom it was written, con- 
vince us that the Indian drama is of 
higher antiquity than the period at 
which Calidas is ſaid to have flou- 
riſned. Accuſtomed to a total diſ- 
ſimilarity of manners, and proud of 
diſplaying a ſovereign contempt for 


of fuperſtition, the Engliſh reader 
may Fel indeed, but faintly, the pe- 
culiar beauties of many intereſting 
touches, which appeal moſt forcibly 


to the feelings of an Hindoo. In 
Hite however of prejudice, that cri- 


tic muft be as void of ſenſibility as 
taſte, who cannot diſcover in almoſt 
every page the hand of no vulgar 
writer. | 

The prominent beauties of this 


drama are, a dignified morality of 


ſentiment, a warmth of expreſſion, 
and glow of colouring, a ſimplicity 
in the conception, and delicacy in 
the delineation of character. Of 
theſe the laſt-mentioned are the moft 
ſtrik ing, ariſing, perhaps, more from 
the peculiarity of Oriental manners, 
than from any ſtudied ſenſe of pro- 
priety in the writer. 

The ſtyle, as might be expected, 
riots in all the luxury of licentious 


Metaphor. The irrefiftible graces, 3 


which in rapid ſucoeſion obtrude 
themſelves on our view, ſtrike ſo 
powerfully on our imagination, ſo 
imperceptibly win upon our affec- 
tions, that we — 4 neither time 
nor inclination to confider what it is 
of which we are enamoured. It is 


LY 
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ments of the artificial pleaſure- 


only when the effects of the ſpell 
have oeaſed, that our reaſon re- 
turns, and that we are enabled to 
form a judgment, of which in our 
leſs impaſhoned moments we can 
approve. We then too frequently 
perceive a eonfuſed aſſemblage of 
9 conceptions, where at 
firſt we ſaw nothing but the brighteſt 


ornaments of fancy; we grieve, to 


find the genuine charms of eaſe and 
nature overwhelmed by a tawdry 
load of cumbrous imagery. But in 
juſtice to the genius of Calidas, we 
muſt confeſs, that his ideas are ſel- 
dom loſt under a cloud of bombaſ- 


tical expreſſions; to furprize he 


does not think it always neceſſary to 
exaggerate. We never remember 
to have read an Aſiatic production 
of equal length more animated or 


leſs turgid. 


The drama is divided into ſe- 
ven acts. The fable is briefly this: 
Duſhmanta, emperor of India, hunt- 
ing in a ſacred foreſt, meets with 
Sacontala, the daughter of a king, 
by a celeſtial nymph, placed by her 
father under the care of Canna, a 
hermit. He there marries her; and 
on being ſuddenly called to his 
court, gives her at his departure a 
ring, on which the name Duſhmanta 
is engraved. During his abſence, 
Sacontala, loſt in a reverie, falls 
under the diſpleaſure of a holy 
ſtranger, who ſolicits from her 
the cuſtomary rights of hoſpitality, 
by hot attending to his addrels. 
1 but choleric man, who 
is deſcribed as having power to 
conſume, like a raging fire, what- 
ever offends him, utters the follow- 
ing imprecation, ſtill nnattended to 
by Sacontala, but heard by her at- 
tendants: * He, on whom thou 


art meditating, on whom alone 
thy heart is now fixed, while thou 
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neglecteſt a pure gem of devotion; 
who demands hoſpitality, ſhall for- 
get thee when thou ſeeſt him next, 
as a man reſtored to ſobriety forgets 
the words which he uttered in 
a ſtate of intoxication.” He is af- 
terwards perſuaded, at the entreaty 
of one of the attendants, to con- 
ſent “ that the ſpell ſhall be re- 
moved when her lord ſhall ſee his 
ring.” Sacontala, kept in igno- 
rance of the whole affair, from mo- 
tives of female tenderneſs, proceeds 
to the capital, and appears before 
the emperor, who, being under the 
influence of the ſpell, denies all 
knowledge of her. At this moment, 
remembering that her attendants 


had earneſtly requeſted her, if Duſh- 


manta ſhould not immediately re- 
colle& her, to ſhew him his ring, 
ſhe haſtens to produce it, but, on 
looking at her finger, finds it gone. 
She is afterwards ſnatched away by 
ea body of light, in a female form.“ 
The ring is at laſt accidentally 
found, and delivered to the empe- 
ror, who now perfectly recollecting 
every paſt tranſaction, becomes in- 
conſolable for the loſs of his Sacon- 


tala; but, by the intervention of 


ſupernatural aſſiſtance, ſhe is at 
length reſtored to him. 

The following is an elegant ſpe- 
cimen of that ſpecies of rich de- 
ſcription, intermixed with moral re- 
flections, in which this drama 
abounds. N 


A pupil of Canna enters. 


Pupil. J am ordered by the ve- 
nerable Canna, who is returned 
from the place of his pilgrimage, 
to obſerve the time of the night, 
and am, therefore, come forth to ſee 
how much remains of it. [Wall- 
ing round, and obſerving the heavens, | 
n one ſide, the moon, who kin- 


holy 
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dles the flowers of the Oſhadhi, has 
nearly ſunk in his weſtern bed; and, 
on the other, the ſun, ſeated behind 
his charioteer Arun, is beginning his 
courſe ; the luſtre of them both is 
conſpicuous, when they riſe and 
when they ſet; and by their exam- 
ple ſhould men be equally firm in 
proſperous and in adverſe fortune. 
The moon has now diſappeared, 
and the night-flower pleaſes no 
more: it leaves only a remem- 
brance of its odour, and languiſhes 
like a tender bride whoſe pain 1s 
intolerable in the abſence of her be- 
loved. The ruddy morn impur- 
ples the dew-drops on the branches 
of yonder Vadari; the peacock, 
ſhaking off ſleep, haſtens from the 
cottages of hermits interwoven with 
graſs; and yonder antelope, 
ſpringing haſtily from the place of 
{crifce, which is marked with his 


hoofs, raiſes himſelf on high, and 


ſtretches his graceful limbs. Hoy 
is the moon fallen from the ſky with 
diminiſhed beams! the moon who 
had ſet his foot on the head of Su- 
meru, king of mountains, and had 
climbed, ſcattering the rear of 
darkneſs, even to the central palace 
of Viſhnu - Thus do the great men 
of this world aſcend with extreme 
labour to the ſummit of ambition, 
but eaſily and quickly deſcend from 
. | 

Similes of various degrees of 
brilliancy are ſcattered with an 
unſparing hand over every part of 
the work. One of thele ſtruck us 
as peculiarly happy.“ While L 
am doubtful (exclaims Duſhman- 
ta, under the influence of his 
delirium) while I am doubtful, 
whether this unblemiſhed beauty, 


which is diſplayed before me, has 


not been poſſeſſed by another, I 
reſemble the bee, fluttering at the 
Oz cloſe 
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cloſe of day .over a bloſſom filled 
with dew; and in this ſtate of mind 
J neither can enjoy nor forſake 
her.” | 
In the third act there is a love 
ſcene between Duſhmanta and Sa- 
contala, ſingular indeed in its kind; 
but which, in the opinion of moſt 
readers, may appear to poſleſs con- 
ſiderable merit. A 
ce Sacontala,, Leave me, oh! leave 
me. I am not, indeed, my own 
miltreſs, or —— the two damſels 
were only appointed to attend me. 
What can I do at preſent ? 
Dufhmanta. | aſide.] Fear of diſ- 
pleaſing her makes me baſhful. 
Sacontala. | overhearing him.] The 


king cannot give offence. It is my 


unhappy fate only that I accuſe, 
Duſbmanta. Why ſhould you ac- 
cuſe ſo favourable a deſtiny ? 

Sacontala, How rather can J help 
blaming it, ſince it has permitted 
my heart to be affected by amiable 
qualities, without having left me at 
my own diſpoſal ? 

Dufomanta. | a/ide.} One would 
imagine that the charming ſex, in- 
ftead of being, hke us, tormented 
with love, kept love himſelf within 
their hearts, to torment him with 
delay. [ Sacontala going cut. 

Dulbmanta | aſide.] How! mult 


I then fail of attaining felicity ? 


{ following her, and catching the 
Hirt of her mantle.] 

Sacontulde | turning back.] Son 
of Puru, preſerve thy reaſon; oh! 
preſerve it.— The hermits are buſy 

on all ſides of the grove, 
Duſbmanta. My charmer, your 
Canna hyn- 
ſelf, who is deeply verſed in the 
ſcience of law, will be no obſtacle to 
eur union. Many daughters of the 
holieſt men have been married by 


the ceremony calle Gandharva, as 
it is practiſed by Indra's band, and 
even their fathers have approved 
them. [looting round] What ſay 
you? are you ſtill inflexible? Alas! 
I muſt then depart. | going from 
her a few paces, then looking back.] 
 Sacontalt, | moving alſo a few 
ſteps, and then turning back her face.] 
Though I have refuſed compliance, 
and have only allowed you to con- 
verſe with me for a moment, yet, 
O ſon of Puru——]et not Sacontala 
be wholly forgotten. - 

Dujhmanta, Enchanting girl! 
ſhould you be removed to the ends 
of the world, you will be fixed in 
this heart, as the ſhade of a lofty 
tree remains with it even when the 
day 1s departed, 

Sacontolg. | going out, aſide.] Since 
I have heard his proteſtations, my 
feet move, indeed, but without ad- 
vancing. I will conceal myſelf be- 
hind thoſe flowering Curuvacas, and 
thence I ſhall ſee the refult of his 
paſſion. [/e hides herjelf behind the 
ſprubs.) | 

Dufhmanta, | aſide.] Can you 
leave me, beloved Sacontala; me 
who am all affection? Could you 
not have tarried a fingle moment ? 
Soft is your beautiful frame, and in- 
dicates a benevolent foul; yet your 
heart is obdurate: as the tender 
Siriſha hangs on a hard ſtalk. 

Sacontala. | aſide.] J really have 
now loſt the power of departing. 

Duſhmanta. | ajide.) What can I 
do in this retreat, ſince my darling 
has left it ?—[mujing and looking 
round.) — Ah! my departure is 
happily delayed. —Here lies her 
bracelet of flowers, exquiſitely per- 
fumed by the root' of Usira which 
had been ſpread on her boſom: it 
has fallen from her delicate writ, 
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and 1s become a new chain for my 


heart. [ taking up the Bracelet avith 
rewerence. 


8 Daſide, luking at ber 
hand.] Ah me! ſuch was my lan- 


guor, that the filaments of lotos 


ftalks which bound my arm drop- 
ped on the ground unperceived by 


me. 


Duſbmantæ. | afide, placing it in his 
| boſom.) Oh! how delightful to 


the touch From this ornament of 
your lovely arm, O my darling! 
though it be inammate and ſenſe- 


leis, your unhappy lover has re- 


gained confidence—a bliſs which 
you refuſed to confer. 
_ Sacontala. Lade. 
no longer. By this pretext J may 

return. | goipg ſlowly towards him. | 

Duſhmanta. | with rapture.] Ah! 
the empreſs of my ſoul again bleſſes 
theſe eyes! After all my milery I 
was deſtined to be favoured by in- 
dulzent heaven.—The bird Chatac, 
whole throat was parched with 
thirſt, ſupplicated for a drop of wa- 
ter, and ſuddenly a cool ſtream 
poured into his bill from the bounty 
of a freſh cloud. 

Sacontala. 
I had gone half way to the cottage, 
I perceived that my bracelet of thin 
ſtalks had fallen from my wriſt; and 
I return becauſe my heart is almoſt 
convinced that you mult have ſeen 
and taken it. Reſtore it, I humbly 
entreat, leſt you expoſe both yourſelf 
and me to the cenſure of the her- 
mits. 

Duſpmanta. Yes, on one condi- 

tion I will return it. 

Sacontalg, On what condition? 
Speak 

Duſhmanta. That I may replace 
it on the writt to which it belongs. 

Sacontala. | afide.] I have no al- 
ternatiyve. [ appreaching him.] 


I can ſtay here 


Mighty king! when 


OF BOOKS. 


Duſhmanta. But in order to re- 
place it, we muſt both be ſeated on 
that ſmooth rock. [t /it down.] 

Duſhmanta. ag 'g her hand.] 
O exquiſite ſoftneſs! This hand 


has regained 1ts native ſtrength and 


beauty, like a young ſhoot of Ca- 
malatà: or it reſembles rather the 
god of love himſelf, when, having 
been conſumed by the fire of Hara's 
wrath, he vas reſtored to life by a 
ſhower of nectar ſprinkled by the 
immortals, 

Sacontalg. pi off ing. his band.] 
Let the ſon of my lord make haſte 
to tie on the bracelet. 

Duſhmanta. | aſide, with rapture,] 
Now I am truly bleſſed. That 
phraſe, the ſon of my lord, 1s ap- 
plied. only to a huſband.— [Aloud] 


—My charmer, the claſp of this 
| bracelet is not eaſily looſened: it 


muſt be made to fit you better. 

Sacontalg. | ſruling.] As you 
pleaſe. | 

Duſhmants. | quitting her band.] 
Look, my darling : this is the new 
moon which left the firmament in 
honour of ſuperior beauty, and, hav- 
ing deſcended on your dee ee 
wriſt, has joined both its horns roun 
it in the ſhape of a bracelet, 

Sacontals, I really ſee nothing 
like a moon: the breeze, | ſuppoſe, 
has ſhaken ſome duſt from the lotos 
flower behind my ears, and that has 
obicured my fight. 


Duſhmanta. | | ſmiling. ]-1f you per- 


mit me, I will blow the fragrant 


duſt from your eye. 


Sacontals, It would be a kind- 

neſs ; but I cannot truſt you. 

Duſomanta. Oh! fear not, fear 
not. A new ſervant never tranſ- 
greſſes the command of his miſ- 
treſs. 


Sacontali. But a ſervant over 


aſſiduous deſerves no confidence. 
Duſhmantga 
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Duſbmanta. [ aſſde.] I will not 
let ſlip this charming occaſion.— 
Latte mpting to raiſe her head Sacon- 
talã fainth repels him, but fits ftill.] 
——O damſel, with an antelope's 
eyes! be not apprehenſive of my 
indiſcretion,——[ Sacontala looks up 

ly 


for a moment, and then baſhfu 


drops her head — Duſhmanta, ide, 
gen raiſing her head.] —— That 
IP, the ſoftneſs of which is imagin- 
ed, not proved, ſeems to pronounce, 
with a delightful tremour, its per- 
miſſion for me to allay my thirſt. 
Sacontali, The ſon of my lord 
ſeems inclined to break his pro- 
mile. Fe 
Dajhmanta. Beloved, I was de- 
ccived by the proximity of the lotos 


to that eye which equals it in bright- 
neſs. e blows gently on ber eye.] 


Sacontala, Well; now I fee a 
prince who keeps his word as it be- 
comes his imperial character. Yet 
J am really aſhamed that no deſert 
of mine entitles me to the kind ſer- 
vice of my lord's fon. | 

Dufhmanta. What reward can I 
defire, except that which I conſider 
as the greateſt, the fragrance of 
your delicious lip ? 

Sacontalg, Will that content you? 

Dujbmanta. The bee is contented 
with the mere odour of the water- 
hly. 

als It he were not, he 
would get no remedy. 

Dufhmanta. Ves, this and thisx—— 

[Hing her eagerly.] 

| Behind the ſcenes.) Hark! the 

Chacravaca is calling her mate on 

the bank of the Malini: the night 
is beginning to ſpread her thades. 

Sacontalg. | liſtening alarmed.] O 
ſon of my lord! the matron Gau- 
tami approaches, to enquire after 
my health. Hide yourtelf, J en- 


treat, behind yon trees, 


Duſbmanta. I yield to neceſſity, 


[ he retires] .”? 


At the period of Sacontala's de- 


parture from the conſecrated foreſt, 
the ſcene of ;her paſt delights, ſhe is 
thus deſcribed bidding farewel to 
the former objects of her innocent 


affections, and commending them 


to the care of her foſter-father 
Canna, and her beloved compani- 
ons Anuſaya and Priyamvada, 

&« Sacontala ¶ q/ide to Priyamwvada." 
Delighted as 1 am, O Priyamvada, 
with the thought of ſeeing again the 
ſon of my lord, yet, on leaving this 
grove, my early aſylum, I am ſcarce 
able to walk, 

Priyamwvada. You lament not 
alone. Mark the affliction of the 


foreſt itſelf when the time of your 


departure approaches ! The fe- 
male antelope browſes no more on 
the collected Cuſa graſs; and the 
pea-hen ceaſes to dance on the 
lawn; the very plants of the grove, 
whoſe pale leaves fall on the ground, 
loſe their ſtrength and their beauty. 

Sacentala, Venerable father! 
ſuffer me to addreis this Madhavi 
creeper, whoſe red bloſſoms inflame 
the grove, 

Canna, My child, I know thy 
affection for it. | 

Sacontalg. | embracing the plant.) 
O moſt radiant of twining plants, 
receive my embraces, and return 
them with thy flexible arms: from 
this day, though removed to a fatal 
diſtance, I ſhall for ever be thine.— 
O beloved father! conſider this 
creeper as myſelf, | 

Canna. My darling! thy ami- 


able qualities have gained thee a 
huſband equal to thyſelf : ſuch an 
event has been long, for thy take, 
the chief object of my heart; and 
now, ſince my ſolicitude for thy 
marriage is at an end, I will my 
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thy favonrite plant to the bride- 
groom Amra, who ſheds fragrance 
near her,——Proceed, my child, on 
thy journey, 

Sacontala, [approaching the two 
aamſels.) Sweet friends! let this 
Madhavi creeper be a precious de- 
poſit in your hands. 

Anuſuya and Pripamvadũ. 
in whoſe care ſhall we be left? 

[they both weep. 

Canna, Tears are vain, Anuſuya: 
our Sacontala ought rather to be 
ſupported by your firmneſs, than 
weakened by your weeping. 

- La advance.] 
HFSacontala. Father! when yon 
female antelope, who now moves 
ſlowly from the weight of the young 
ones with which ſhe is pregnant, 
Mall be delivered of them, ſend me, 
I beg, a kind meſſage, with tidings 
of her ſafety. Do not forget. 
Canna, My beloved! I will not 
forget it. 

Sacontala, T[ advancing, then flop- 
ping.] Ah! what 3s it that clings 
to the ſkirts of my robe, and detains 
me? | he turns round, and looks.) 

Canna. It is thy adopted child, 
the little fawn, whoſe mouth, when 


Alas! 


199 
the ſharp points of Cuſa-graſs had 
wounded it, has been ſo often 
ſmeared by thy hand with the heal- 
ing oil of Ingudi; who has been ſo 
often fed by thee with a handful of 
Syamaka grains, and now will not 
leave the footſteps of his protectreſs. 

Sacontalg, Why doſt thou weep, 
tender fawn, for me, who muſt leave 
our common dwelling-place ?—As 
thou waſt reared by me when thou 
hadſt loſt thy mother, who died 
ſoon after thy birth, ſo will my foſ- 
ter-father attend thee, when we are 
ſeparated, with anxious care. - Re- 
turn, poor thing! return e muſt 
part. [| he burſis into tears.] 

Canna. Thy tears, my child, ill 
ſuit the occaſion : we ſhall all meet 
again: be firm: ſee the direct road 
before thee, and follow it. When 
the big tear lurks beneath thy beau- 
tiful eye-laſhes, let thy reſolution 
check its firſt efforts to diſengage 
itſelf, — In thy paſſage over this 
earth, where the paths are now high, 
now low, and the true path ſeldom 
diſtinguiſhed, the traces of thy feet 
muſt needs be unequal ; but virtue 
will preſs thee right onward.” 
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Retroſpetive view of the affairs of the Netherlands in the years 1789 and 
1790. Emperor aboliſhes all the ancient privileges and immunities of Bra- 


bant, which increaſes the emigration of the principal inhabitants to the 


neighbouring countries in a prodigious degree. Several decrees at length 
i/Jued againſt emigration, and the nobility and clergy charged to return, under 
the penalty of forfeiture ; but this proclamation produces no ect. City and 
lordſhip of Breda ſeem to become the head-quarters of the emigrants. Va- 
rious cauſes hich induced the neighbouring governments, as well as their 
ſubjects at large, to be much intereſted in favour of the Netherlanders. Em- 
peror ſeque/trates all the abbeys in Brabant, and appoints civil officers for 
the adminiſtration of their revenues. Impolicy of this meaſure, Conſpiracy 
in Bruſſels for blowing up the houſes of the Counts Dalton and Trautmanſ- 
dorff, and the ſeizure of that city, fortunately diſcovered. States of Bra- 


bant, alſembled at Breda, wote themſelves a regular and legal aſſembly, and 
| paſs a flrong remonſtrance to the Emperor, which they jend by expreſs to 


Vienna. Letter from the Archbiſhop of Malines to the Pope. Iuſurgents 
commence hoſtilities on the borders of Dutch Flanders, where they take the 
forts Lillo, Sc. General Count Schroeder diſpatched with a ftrong body of 
Imperial troops to repreſs the inſurgents, who retreat to the ſmall town 0 

Turnhout, Action at Turnhaut, in which the Auſtrians are defeated with 
much loſs, Faults charged upon Schroeder*s conduct, who is ſtripped of his 
military commands, and recalled to Germany. Indignation of the Emperor 
at this defeat. Sawage cruelties charged upon the Auſtrians at Turnhout 
T his ſucceſs ſerves as a general ſignal for the recal of the exiles, who now 
burſt into the frontiers on every ſide, and aſſume the name of the Patriotic 
Army. Cauſes why the great exertions of the Generals Dalton and Bender 
produce no Suitable effett, Extreme cowardice and profligacy of the veteran 
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ſoldiers n the Netherlands, to be attributed entirely to the Iaxity of diſciprint 
in which they had been long indulged, through the miſtaken 27 , and 'by 
the abſolute command of Foſeph. Auftrians continually defeated, and the ac- 
t1ons very bloody. General Bender's unſucceſiful attack upon Jirlemont, 
«where great ſlaughter and many cruelties are ſaid to have taken place. Great 
caution to be obſerved in receiving as facts the horrible accounts of cruelt 
now publiſhed. Severe encounter in the open field, in which General 
Arberg is defeated by the Patriots. Army ſaved by the gallantry of the 
regiment of Bender. Prince of Anhalt Deſſau killed. Ghent recovered from 
the Auſtrians, after a courſe of ſevere conflicts which laſted ſome days, by a 
handful of the Patriotic troops. Conciliatory declaration eſſued by the Emperor 
- zo the inhabitants of the Low Countries. Sovereign authority aſſumed by the 
States of Flanders; who declare the Emperor to have forfeited all right 
ana title to it. Signal and unaccountable 7 ct of General Dalton and 
the Auſtrians from Bruſſels by a body of the burghers. That general ob- 
liged to capitulate, and to evacuate the town directly with the remainder o 
bis troops. Moderation, good temper, and excellency of conduct, obſerued by 
the inhabitants cf Bruſſels in this revolution, Gensral Dalton abandons 
Namur, and retires auith the remains of his baffled troops towards Luxem- 
burgh. Count Cobentzel ſent from Vienna to endeavour to reconcile matters. 
_ Ultimatum of the States of Brabant. Act of union offenſive and defenſive 
between the States Flanders and Brabant; which is foon acceded to by 
all the other provinces, except Limbourg, Ill effes produced in the Nether- 
lauds by the example of France, and the induſtry of the diſciples to its new 
doctrines. Federal unian formed between the provinces ; the confederacy to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the United Belgic States. Il] ſucceſs 
of the Brabanters in their unjuſt attack upon Limbourg. Citadel of Ant- 
ewerp talen. Engliſh volunteers, and a Britih legion formed. Diſcord and 
faction appear early in the new commonwealth, and ſoon diſtract all the 
. operations of government. Loſe by their ill conduct and diſſentions the frieud- 
ſhip and protection of the allied powers. Luſt of poxwer, and the contention 
for it, the great ſources of diſcord, and of all the evils that fell upon the 
country. Some account of the principal parties. Patriotic aſſembly in Bru/- 
ls bears ub ſmall reſemblance to the Jacchis Society in Paris. Death «of 
the Emperor. Memorial from Leopold on his acceſſion, produces no effect. 
Some account of General Vander Merſch : he is appointed Generaliſſimo by 
his officers, but Congreſs refuſe to confirm the nomination. Vander Merjch 
arreſts the deputies aubo are ſent to the army by the Congreſs; and iſſues a 
declaration to the people. Violent reſolves of the officers. Appearances of a 
ezvil war. Army abandons their general, who is ſent priſoner to the caſtle 
ef Aniwwerp. Diſcontents increaſe to the higheſt pitch. Government lije 
all reputaticn, and fail in raiſiug money at home aud abroad. Towns if 
Flanders refuſe to aid Brabant in an expedition againſt the Adaſtrians. 
Conſternation of Congreſs on recciviug notice that the King of Pruffia had 
echnoueledged Leopold as Duke of Brabant. Propoſals for raifing a great 
patriotic army come to notbing. Manifeſto of the Emperor. Speedy down 
- ſal of the Congreſs evident ; yet they obſlinately perſevere in carrying on a 
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fruitleſs abar on the borders, notwithRanding all the repreſentations of the 
mediating powers. Convention at the Hague between the mediating powers 
and the Emperor, by which a new conſtitution is granted to the Auftrian 
Low Countries. Obftinacy of the Congreſs ſtill continuing, General Bender 
_ advances to Bruſſels, at whoſe approach they diſperſe, and fly, in the utmoſt 
terror, io the neighbouring countries. Inauguration of Leopold as Duke of 


. 


Meeting of the new parliament. Speech from the throne. Adaręſi woted by 
the houſe of commons. Mr. Fox's remarks on the adareſs. Addreſs voted 


by the houſe of lords. Lord Stanhope's ſpeech upon the occafion. Copies of 


the declaration and counter- declaration ſigned at Madrid, and of the con- 
vention with Spain, laid before both houſes. Debates upon this ſubjec in 


the houſe of commons. Addreſs to his Majeſty, congratulating him upon the 


ſucceſs of the late negociations. Objeftions of Mr. Fox to this addreſs ; an- 


 Ffuered by Mr. Pitt, Houſe of Lords, — Marquis of Lanſdowne. Committee 


of ways and means to defray the expences of the late armament. Debates 
in the houſe of commons upon the queſtion, whether an impeachment abated 
by a diſſolution of parliament.— In the houſe of lords. Mr. Burke's motion 
for the limitation of Mr. Haſtings's impeachment. 135 


CHAP. III. 


Reſumed account of Mr. Burke's motion for the limitation of the impeachment. 
Cauſes aſſigned by him for the delay in the progreſs of the trial. Various ad- 
v erſe motions made, and negatived. Original motion carried without a divi- 
fion. Progreſs of the trial. Mr. Loweden's motion for the continuation of 
the ſeſſion until the impeachment ſhould be concluded. Mr. Haſtings's ſpeech at 
the cloſe of the trial of the year, Obſervations on the great queſtion decided 
this ſeſſion, * T hat impeachments ab not abate by a diſſolution of parliament,” 
Dangerous tendency of the 22 that this deciſion was according to the 
principles of the conſtitution, but contrary to the practice of parliament. Di- 
greſſion to the hiſtory of the firſt impeachments on record in the © Good Parlia- 
ment of Edward the Third. Our beſt modern hiſtorians deficient in their ac- 
counts of this intereſting period. State of political parties in that parliament. 
Condition of the kingdom under the duke of Lancaſter's adminiſtration. 
Preparatory fleps and actual impeachments of the duig's party. Return of 
that party to power, after the diſſolution of parliament. Their violent pro- 
ceedings againſt Sir Peter de la Mare and their other political opponents, New 


parliament under the direct influence of the duke of Lancaſter. Proceedings 


of that parliament relative to the impeachments. Authority of Selden. 
Nature of the proof anciently admitted, ſhewwn from the Paſton papers. Ar- 
gument drawn from it, Acceſſion of Richard the Second,==Conclufjon of this 
zmportant ſubject, | | [59 
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Mar with Tippoo Sultan, Genera! view of our policy towards the Mahome 
nedan powers of India, Our conduct towards Hyder Ally and his fon 
Tippoo Sultan. Immediate cauſe of the wvar. Mr, Hippeſley's motion on this 
Subjee. Debates. Mr. Dundas s reſolutions approving the conduct of lord 
Cornwallis, Unſucce/iful attempt to procure an abolition of the flave trade. 
Mr. Wilberforce's ſpeech. Summary of arguments on both frdes. Bill for the 
relief of proteſting Roman Catholics introduced by Mr, Mitford. Mr. Fox 


ects to it, as including Roman Catholics only of a particular deſcription. 


oh 
The Berch E „. Support it the houſe of Ns Speech of the biſhop 


CH AP. F. 


Tavo meſſages from the king ; one relative to the government of Canada, and 
the other to the war between Ruſſia and the Porte. Siate of the queſtion 
relative to the ceſſion of Oczakoxw demended by the empreſs. Debates on this 

1 5 ſubject in parliament. Renewed on different days by ſeveral motions made 
on the part of oppoſition. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox introduce the praiſes 
of the French revolution. Mr. Burke riſes in great emotion immęldiately 
after Mr. Fax, but is flofped by a call for the queſtion. Debatcs on the 
Jame meſſage in the houje of lords. Meſjage reſpeting Canad:: taken into 
confideration in the houje of” commons. Mr. Pitt Fully opens the outlines of 
his intended bill, forming a new conſtitution for the province. Mr. Fox 
appears to acquieſce in the principle of the propoſed meaſure. Quebec bill 
not oppoſed till Ne farther con/rderation of the report, Re-commitment 
moved by Mr. Huſſey. Scconded by Mr. Fox, wha objects to moſt of the 
leading principles of the bill: he expreſſes a ſatisfaction at the preſent dif- 
Fuſion of knowledge and liberty in the world, and alludes to Mr." Burke's 
book on the affairs of France. Anſwered by Mr. Pitt, who agrees to the 

[ re-commitment. Co-incidexce of the declarations relative to the French 

| revolution, made by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox in the debates on the arma- 


previous to Mr. Fox's remarkable panegyric. Great alarm of oppoſition at 
the proſpect of the diſcuſſion by Mr. Burke. Motion to 4 re- 
commitment of the Quebec bill till after the Eaſter receſs. A member of 
oppoſition declares his intention of calling any perſon to order, who on this 
geſtion ſhall involve general principles of government, and the conſtitutions 
of other countries. Mr. Fox admits that he had ſo alluded in his former 
ſpeech on this bill, and re- aſſerts his opinions. Mr. Burke profeſſes a ſenſe of 
public duty in ſtating his principles, when the occaſion ſhall preſent itfelf 
again. General expe&ation of this diſcuſſion; Eaſter receſs, 3 [98 
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Tranſactions during the receſs, Re- commitment of the Quebec bill. Dueftion 
put that the bill be read paragraph by paragraph. Mr. Burke immediately 
riſes, and ſpeaks to its general principle. States the nature of the act, which 
the houſe is going to do, and their authority to do it. Conſiders the conſti- 
tutions moſt proper to be models for the government of a province in America 
colonized from France. Touches on the conſtitution of the United States in 

* North America, Proceeds to diſcuſs the new French conſtitution. After 
Jome time, is called to order from the oppoſition bench. Long and wiolent al- 
tercation on the point of order. Mr. Burke attacked by the oppoſition. © Lord 
 Sheffield's motion to declare Mr. Burke's ſpeech diſorderly. Mr. Fox, in ſpeak- 
Ing on this motion, goes into a perſonal accuſation againſt Mr, Burke of poli- 
tical inconfiſtency. Mr. Burke's defence. Mr. Fox rijes to reply in great 
azitation of mind. Mr. Burke complains of having received a ſecond and a 
deeper wound under the maſk of friendſhip. Mr. Pitt propoſes the with- 
draauing of lord Sheffiela*s motion. Debate reſumed on the 11th of May. 
Mr. Fox declares his attachment to ariſtocracy. ' Mr. Burke confiders himſelf 
as abjured by his party. Ręflections on this diſpute. Probable policy of 
Mr. Fox, Real cauſe of this diſunion, and the ſubſequent ſeparation of the 
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Queſtion as to the rights of juries in caſes of libel, a diſputed point of long 
flanding. Warmly agitated in the year 1771. Bill then moved by Mr. : 
Dowdefwell : drawn by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox now takes up the huſmc/s. 

He moves for @ grand committee on courts of juſtice. Mr, Erſeine ſe- 
conds the motion. At the ſuggeſtion of Mr, Pitt, Mr. Fox withdraws his 
motion, and obtains leave to y 5 in a bill for the removal of all doubts ro- 
ſpecting the rights and functions of jury. Firſt reading of the bull, Its 
preamble rejected at the ſecond reading. The confideration of the bill in the 
houſe of lords poſtponed on the motion of the lord chancellor. Finance com- 
mittee. Budget. Mr. Sheridan moves forty reſolutions relative to the pub- 


lic income and expenditure in a committee of the whole bouſe. Report of the 

committæe. India budget, Sir Gilbert Elliot moves for a repeal of the test { 
act, in favour of the church of Scotland. Royal burghs of Scotland. Sierra = 

Leona bill, King's ſpeech, Prorogation of parliament, [138 14 


En AN W 1 


General pacification of the North during the years 1790 and 1791. Some par- 
zticulars of the death and character of the Emperor Fejeph the Sceond. 
Haug hiy memorial from the Hungarian nobility, a few weeks b:fore the death 
of the Emperor. Their requiſitions in general granted; bt/itation as to the 

: | = 5 reſtituliaꝝ 
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reſtitution of the royal crown of Hungary ; which, however, is reftored a ftw 
days before the death of the Emperor, and received with an extravagance of 
Joy. Leopold, Grand Duke of T uſcany, who ſucceeds to the Auſtrian hereditary 
 dominions, arrives at Vienna. Critical ſtate of Germany. Difficulties and 
 embarraſſments of Leopold, through the miſconduct of his predeceſſor. States 
. liable to be more immediately prejudiced or endangered by a partition of the 
| Ottoman dominions, Great objects in view with the Pruſſian alliance, to 
bring Auſtria to a ſeparate peace with the Porte, Obſtinacy of Joſeph, on 
this head, had been on the point of drawing on an immediate war. Leopold 
under a neceſſity of appearing for ſome time to perſevere in the ſame ſyſtem. 
King of Prufſia's conduct with reſpect to Poland. Leopold ſhackled, in his 
conduct with Pruſſia, by many peculiar circumſtances, from which his pre- 
decęſſor had been free. Offenſive and defenſive alliance between Pruſſia and 
the Porte increaſes Leopold”s difficulties. Campaign opened on the Danube. 
 Orfova taken. Giurgewo beſieged, and Widdin menaced. Gen. Thurn de- 
Feated and killed, and the fiege of Giurgews precipitately abandoned. Armi- 
ſlice on the Danube. Congreſs at Reichenbach, and conventional treaty con- 
cluded betaueen the Kings of Hungary and Pruſſia, under the mediation and 
guarantee 4 Great Britain and Holland. Some particulars of this treaty, 
which relieves Leopold from all his difficulties. Death of the celebrated 


0 
ie 
Marſbal Laudobn. Intermarriages between the royal houſes of Auſtria and 
Naples; Ferdinand, Leopold's ſecond ſon, having previouſly obtained the grand 
duchy of Tuſcany, Diſſentions, factions, and diſtractions in Hungary, with 
their cauſes, Defigns to throw off the Auſtrian dominion. Firm, temperate, 
and judicious conduct of Leopold. Refuſes to fign 24 articles preſented to him. 
Diet, fitting at Buda, repreſent their conſtitutional right to be conſulted, and 
the neceſſity of their concurrence, to render valid any queſtions of war or peace. 
Leopold conſents to their ſending deputies to aſſiſt at their negociations with the 
Porte. Unuſual concurrence of circumſtances which tended to fruſtrate the 
deſigns of the malcontenis in Hungary, Farther account of the factions and 
parties which divided that country. New diploma preſented to Leopold for 
his acceptance previous to the coronation, firmly rejected by him. Leopold 
elected King of the Romans, and crowned Emperor at Frankfort. Armiſtice 
under the mediation of the Pruſſian miniſter, concluded in the Grand Vizir's 
camp at Siliſtria; and congreſs appointed at Siftowia for negociating a peace. 
New Emperor arrives at Preſburgh. Met by the diet. States chooe the 
Arch-duke Leopold to be Palatine of the kingdom. Coronation, The Em- 
peror grants, as favours, thoſe conditions which he rejected as demands; aud 
gains the affections of the whole nation. Extraordinary change, within a 
few months, in Leopuld®s circumſtances. Emperor reftores the rights, pri- 
wileges, and conſtitution of the Milaneſe, of which they were deprived by Jo- 
Jfeph. Enlarges the immunities granted to the Fews, Definitive treaty of 
peace concluded at Siftevia with the Ottoman Porte, under the mediation of 
the three allied powers. | [ 156 
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Preparations made by the king of Sweden for renewing the war againſt Ruſ- 
ha with vigour in the campaign of 1790. Adopts new and extraordinary, 

| Gut ſucceſsful meaſures, for gaining the affection and ſupport of the commons, 
and of the people at large, independently of the nobles; and calls in ſome mem 
| bers of the clergy, and ſome of the burghers, to fit in his council, and to aſſiſt in 
the principal departments of government. Extreme danger of the conſequences 
ewhich this raſh innovation was liable to produce. Guſtavus obtains great 
and unuſual ſupplies from the ſtates for the proſecution of the war. Campaign 
opened unuſually early in Finland; where the Swedes penetrate the Ruſfan 
Frontier, and poſſeſs themſelves of ſeveral ſtrong and advantageons poſts. 
Bloody action at Karnankoſti, where a ſmall body of Swedes, being attacked - 
y 10,000 Rufhans under General Ingleſtrom and the prince of Anhalt, the 
former are repulſed and defeated with great loſs; that prince, with other prin- 
cipal officers, being among the number who fell in the conflift. Succeſs of the 
king in perſon, in the deſperate attack upon Valkiali; takes Wilmanſtrand 
and other places; fixes his head quarters at Borgo, to form a junction with 
his galley fleet. Nuſſian grand fleet being divided, and ſtill in their winter 
flations at Cronftadt and Reuel, the duke of Sudermania becomes maſter of the 
fea, Deſperate and unfortunate attempt made by the duke to deſtroy the Ruſ- 
fan quadron in the port of Revel, in which he loſes twwo ſhips of the line. 
Guftavus, in perſon, at the head of his flotilla, ſuddenly appears before Frede- 
ricſham, where he forces all the defences of the harbour, and tales or deſtroys 
a large divifzon of the Ruſſian galley fleet, which was there flationtd; burning 
and deftroying all the naval arſenals, ſtores, and magazines. Ruſſians having 
collected their force, the tide of ſucceſs by land and ſea begins to turn againſt 
the Swedes ; who loſe every thing which they had gained in Carelia, and 
are obliged to repaſs the Kymene with loſs. Sea-fights on the third and 
" fourth of June. Raſh attempt upon Wybourg. Deplorable ſituation of the 
| Sweats; encloſed by all the united fleets of Ruſſia in the bay of Wybourg ; and 
o communication open with the ſea, but by a narrow ſtrait, which is ftrongly 
guarded by the enemy; and ſcarcely any means of deliverance left, Deſpe- 
rate and bloody fights on the third and fourth of Fuly; the Swedes endeawour- 
ing to force their way through the narrow inlet, and then to evade the ſupe- 
rior force of the enemy in the open ſea. Prodigious loſs of men and ſhips fuſ- 
rained by the Swedes in their eſcape. Duke of Sudermania, with the remain- 
der of his ruined fleet, arrives at Sweabourg., Guſtavus, with his light 
fleet, inwilved in fimilar danger; but though ſuſtaining great loſs, it is 
not quite in proportion to that of his brother. Sudden and extracrdinary 
reverſe of fortune, The king arriving at Swenk Sound, meets there the 
Pomeranian diviſion of galleys under colonel Cronſtadt. Puts again 
immediately to ſea, in order to intercept the Ruſſian light fleet under 
the prince of Naſſau, which are on their way to F N 
5 roſe 5 5 oricus 
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Glorious and deciſiue victory obtained by Guſtavus over the prince of Naſſatly 
on the gib and 10 of July. Sudden and unexpefied peace between 


Ruſſia and Sweden. Some ober vations on the cauſes and conſequences of that 
event. King loaded with obloquy and reproach by his European a lies for 


this defettion. Defends himſelf ſucceſsfully againſt their inve&ives ; but 


* finds it much more difficult to vindicate himſelf From. the charge of violar- 


Ing all faith and treaty in his, conduct with reſpett to the Ottoman Porte. 


 Ruffian piratical ſquadron in the Archipelago deſtroyed by the Algerines. 
_ Scheme for a winter campaign on the Danube formed by the Ruſſian generals, 
which affords them prodigious advantages over their enemy. Batal Bey routed, 


and his army totally ruined, on the fide of Afia, - Ruſſian armies are put in 


motion in the month of October. Some account of the fate, condition, and 
ſtrength of Iſmailow, T aken by ftorm by general Suwartw, after a long and 
| moſt noble defence. Dreadful and unequalled maſſacre. Account of the mems- 

bers who are ſaid to have periſhed on both fides. Some ſucceeding agtions 
| Between the Rufſians and Turks during the Summer, Treaty of peace ſud- 
 denly concluded at Galatx. Bebaviour of the empreſi to the Britiſh court, 
Terms of peace. Cliſe of 1791 an epoch of reflection. New leagues and 
eonfederacies in this year. New conſtitutions of Poland and France this 
year. Short contraſt of the revolutions in thoſe two countries from their 
origin in 1789. Invaſions of thoſe tauo tountries aſcribed to unjuſt and am- 

bitious combinations of the neighbouring ſovereigns, Treaty for the partition 
of Poland and France, pretended to have been ſigned at Pavia, a coarſe and 
clumſy forgery. Congreſs at Pilnits. Paper purporting to contain the ſe- 
ceret articles agreed at Pilnitæ unauthenticated and dijavowed; utterly in- 
_  confiftent with the pretended treaty of Pavia as to the affairs of Poland, and 


- both incanſeſtent with the fact. Uninterrupted narrative of the Poliſh reo 


lution to the end of 1792, will be given in the next volume. Congreſs of Pil- 
nit did relate to France. General ſtate of the queſtion raiſed upon it by the 


oppoſite partizans. To judge fairly of it, neceſſary to take a connected wiew 
of the preceding and jubjequent events, from the beginning of 1791 to the de- 


claration of war by France againſt Auſtria, in April 1792. That Subject 
reſerved to the next year. Preparatory objerwations on the late of Europe, 


when the French revolution broke out in 1789, compared with the cloſe of 


1791. French revolution the hinge of all the politics of Europe from this 
period. General conciufion. „ [77 
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